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Note to the Reader 


Y ou should be able to read a chess book without squint¬ 
ing, without forever flipping pages back and forth to 
find the relevant diagram, and without trying to keep a 
12-move variation in your head. 

We’ve tried to produce Pirc Alert!: A Complete Defense 
Against /. e4 in a way that makes it enjoyable for you to get 
the most out of the unique instruction it contains. Nearly 
1,000 diagrams (including those numbered and unnumbered) 
certainly make it easier. We’ve striven throughout to make 
sure that the moves and the diagrams they relate to are on the 
same page-spread. 

Look for blue diagrams and blue boxes that call your atten¬ 
tion to the most important positions and ideas. This high¬ 
lighted infomnation will be especially worth revisiting and 
even committing to memory. 

Main lines are clearly set off in bold type. Divisions of these 
main lines are clearly labeled in blue type. Diagrams related 
to main lines are larger than analysis and side-line diagrams, 
which are clearly labeled “ANALYSIS.” The never-before-pub¬ 
lished surprise moves, “TN’s,” are also marked in blue. You’ll 
find many such theoretical novelties throughout. 

In fact, in producing Pirc Alert!, we used many techniques to 
make following along and learning easier and more fiin. 

Pirc Alert! uses the now universal algebraic system of chess 
notation. For more on notation, see volume 1 of the 
Comprehensive Chess Course. (See page 448 for ordering 
information.) 
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Part I: 

About This Book 

by GM Lev Alburt 
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Chapter 1 

The Authors a the Pirc 

The Alex files 


T his book is intended to be 
different from the array of 
other works that give a com¬ 
plete repertoire against 1. e4. Our 
book will contain every secret 
the leading GM theoretician and 
practitioner of the Pirc has com¬ 
piled over a decade of research. 
No theoretical novelty (TN) will 
be withheld from you. 

Normally, such information 
is revealed only to world champi¬ 
onship contenders, who hire top- 
gun theoreticians like Alex 
Chernin for that purpose. But 
shared TNs are only one of the 
book’s unusual attributes. 

In order to use this book to 
your maximum benefit, you 
should first imderstand what it is 
designed to do. Part I of our 
three-part book makes this point 
clear. This section is short and 
will more than repay you for the 
time it takes you to read it. 

it helps if you imderstand 
who the authors are and what 
they bring to you that’s unique. 


I’m a three-time US Champion 
turned chess instructor. My 
books, including the Compre¬ 
hensive Chess Course: from 
beginner to master, are among 
the best received chess instruc¬ 
tion in the US. 

The story of my own discov¬ 
ery of Alex Chernin’s singular 
genius for teaching opening ideas 
in a very short period of time— 
as well as his talent for finding 
overlooked theoretical novel¬ 
ties—began a decade ago. This 
story is a personal experience 
involving my students and me. 
fhe story may seem almost like 
fiction, but it is true. It may seem 
at first that it’s about me, but it’s 
about Alex and his truly amazing 
teaching abilities—and how he 
can in a very short period of time 
impart both specific and general 
opening knowledge on a very 
high level to both masters and 
non-masters. 

1990 US Champioiisitlii 

August of 1990 found me in 
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Jacksonville, Florida, hoping to 
win niy third US Invitational 
Championship in seven years. 
The competition, as well as the 
format, was brutal. Sixteen of 
America’s toughest GMs— 
including Joel Benjamin, six¬ 
time champ Walter Browne, 
Larry Christiansen, Nick de- 
Firmian, Max Dlugy, Roman 
Dzindzichashvili, Boris Gulko 
and Yasser Seirawan—all nur¬ 
tured their own hopes. 

file tournament was the first- 
ever knockout championship 
(structured similarly to a temiis 
tournament). It was held concur¬ 
rently with the U.S. Open—a 
Swiss tournament contested by 
hundreds of players of all 
strengths. The US Invitational 
hopefuls faced each other in 
matches of two games, each at a 
time control of 40 moves in two 
hours, with sudden-death game 
tiebreakers. Losers were out but 
could enter the US Open. (I’d 
won the US Open in 1987 and 
again in 1989, but this year 1 
hoped not to have a chance!) The 
last two left "standing" in the 
championship would play a 
match of four games. 

My first match against 1989 
co-champion Yasser Seirawan 
went better than 1 could have 
hoped. 1 won both games, and so 
1 advanced. (Yaz went on to win 
the US Open; in effect, when the 
clocks stopped ticking, we had 


castled IVoin our 1989 positions.) 
In the second match, my tough¬ 
est, I squeaked by Maxim Dlugy 
only in a tiebreak blitz game. 1 
have to admit that Max had just 
been elected president of the 
United States Chess Federation, 
and the USCF annual convention 
is always held at the US Open. So 
the organizational demands oji 
Max were extremely distracting. 

1 still had to get by deFirmian 
and then tlie winner of the 
Dzindzi-Chrisliansen match-iip. 
The US Championship is not 
easy to win! 

Enter Alex Chemin, who was 
doing quite well in tire US Open. 
I knew Alex’s reputation as a bril¬ 
liant openmg theoretician and as 
a top-echelon GM. We’d been 
good friends for years. Like me, 
he is originally from Russia. 



Three-time US Champion 
Lev Alburt 
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Ill talking shop at the hotel, 
he gave me some advice about 
playing Nick. He said that 
dcPirmian like myself, nearly 
always plays the same variations. 
Since Nick had Black the first 
game, and I played 1. d4, he 
would undoubtedly play the 
Modern Benpiii and count on my 
religious response, the g3 system. 
Alex recommended surprising 
Nick by putting my light-square 
bishop on d3. 

I was skeptical. I’ve always 
stuck to playing the opening vari¬ 
ations 1 thought were best or at 
least best for me. Really, 1 was 
one of the last players who would 
be comfortable with suddenly 
trying to learn a new variation at 
the last minute for a champi¬ 
onship contest. It was a waste of 
time even to consider, I thought. 
But Alex prevailed on me to give 
him just fifteen minutes. 

Alex’s explanations were so 
concise, his logic and focus so 
clear, and his ideas so strong that, 
inspite of myself, T had to admit I 
was very interested. We wound 
up spending about two hours on a 
system I had never in my life 
played, and I had to admit I felt 
well prepared! In fact, I achieved 
a won game without making a 
single move on my own. Give me 
such a position against anyone 
and I had better win! I did. 

l.ater, Chess Informant 51 


even awarded my opening se¬ 
quence in this gaEue its “Best 
Theoretical Novelty,” which was 
accompanied by a cash prize. 
There had been stiff competi¬ 
tion—brilliant games by both 
Kasparov and Kar|3ov, for example. 

Alex, now acting as my part- 
time second, was relentless 
regarding game two against 
deFirmian. Wliy play your pre¬ 
dictable Alekhine, he reasoned, 
wandering into whatever Nick is 
cooking up? So now I was to ride 
into battle under the banner of a 
complex opening, the Pirc, that 
Td never played in my life. 

We expected Nick to follow 
his routine of responding to the 
Pirc with the Austrian Attack. 
And, as you will shortly see, 
Chemin had enough ammo to 
load me for bear in this variation. 

After the success of the first 
game, 1 was very inclined to lis¬ 
ten to Alex. He didn’t have to 
plead for 15 minutes this time. 
He showed me the ideas and 
basic moves of the variations we 
wanted in the Austrian. He thor¬ 
oughly convinced me of the cor¬ 
rectness of his ideas. Then he 
showed me other White lines—in 
case Nick would deviate from the 
usual paths. Importantly, he 
showed me a move for Black, an 
interesting sacrificial idea—giv¬ 
ing up the Exchange for a 
pawn—in one of the main lines. 



This creative idea is given in 
Chapter 14 of this book. 

Nick played exactly as Alex 
said he would, I gol a good game, 
but then Nick outplayed me. Here 
Alex’s idea came to the rescue. I 
saw an opportunity to sacrifice 
the Exchange for a pawn and suc¬ 
cessfully held Wliite to a draw. 

Next came the four-game 
hcad-to-head with Christiansen, 
wlio had reached the finals with¬ 
out losing a game! Larry was 
very strong while on the attack, 
and much more flexible, varying 
his openings. With some help 
from Alex, I won a wild first 
game as Black in my own 
Alekhine. In the second game, I 
played my trusty Catalan and 
won after many ups and downs. 

So one more half-point 
would earn me the championship. 
We expected Larry this time to 
start with 1. d4, which 1 intended 
to counter with my usual Benko 
Gambit. Alex had another idea. 
You need only a draw, he rea¬ 
soned, so why give away a pawn 
on move three? Now it took Alex 
very little time to convince me. 

In a few hours, Alex took me 
through the Slav, showing me 
what to do in all the main lines. 
Once again, despite the short 
time, the brilliance of Chernin’s 
own understanding and his clear, 
concise, reassuring way of 
explaining moves and ideas gave 


me both knowledge and confi¬ 
dence. Sure enough, Larry played 
a sideline. Here’s how it went: 

Christiansen—AE ntiRT 
Jackson viELE, 1990 

1. (14 Nf6 2, NO (15 3. c4 c6 4. 
Nc3 dxc4 5. a4 Bf5 

Here’s where Christiansen 
varied from the mainline. Normal 
would be 6. e3 or 6. Ne5. 

6. Nli4?! 



After 6. Nh4?l 

Learning to nslt 

Alex and I hadn’t discussed 
this move specifically. Not eveiy 
move can be anticipated in train¬ 
ing, and even if it could, who can 
remember so much? I was play¬ 
ing an opening that I had never 
before ventured. So Larry made a 
practical, professional decision. 
He wanted to take me out of my 
"prep," leaving me stranded in 
uncharted, unfamiliar waters. I 
didn’t, however, feel at all con¬ 
fused or at sea, as I would if Alex 
had simply crammed my head 
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with tricky lines. On the contrary, 
Alex had explained Ihe important 
ideas of the opening to me so 
well, that in reaction to Larry’s 
unusual approach, I was actually 
able to create what is now the 
approved theoretical prescription 
for dealing with Larry’s sideline! 

As the old saying goes, “Give 
a man a fish and you feed him for 
a day; teach a man to fish, and he 
can feed himself the rest of his 
life." Alfer only a brief lesson by 
Alex, 1 was fishing—and catch¬ 
ing the biggest sharks! 

First 1 thought about retreat¬ 
ing my attacked bishop to its 
home square. White could then 
return his knight to f3, when I 
could put my light-square bishop 
back on f5 again. But then White 
could make a different, better 
choice. Why give him that 



World-Championship Candidate Alex 
Chernin talks over book plans at the 
Lawrence house. 


option? Wouldn’t it be better to 
make him live with his knight- 
on-the-rim variation? There must 
be a good reason his sixth move 
is not a main line for White. 

A typical reaction to 6. Nli4 
would be 6. ... Bg6, in order after 
7. Nxg6 to recapture toward the 
center and at the same time to 
open the h-file. 

But there’s another "candi¬ 
date move," 6. ... e6!, a move 
Alex had shown me in a similar 
position. Yes, it invites a doubled 
pawn, but look at some of what it 
accomplishes: 

• 6. ... e6! guards the 

attacked bishop while forwarding 
development; 

• It opens diagonals for 
Black’s queen and dark-square 
bishop; 

• If White captures, doubling 
the pawns, the Black pawn on f5 
supports the e4-outpost for 
Black’s knight, which can also be 
supported by a rook on e8. 

Christiansen did capture the 
bishop, and on move 8, 1 played 
what happened to be a novelty 
(again based on Alex’s ideas). I 
achieved comfortable equality 
and eventually won, capturing the 
title 3-0 in the final. 

Later, in a discussion with 
Garry Kasparov, the world cham¬ 
pion made it clear that this game 
had been brought to his attention. 
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He wanted to laiow who told me 
about the improvement in the 6. 
... e6! line, a novelty also discov- 
ered by his own analytical team. I 
couldn’t blame liim for being 
curious—after all, an important 
eighth-move TN doesn’t come 
along everyday! I was amused to 
honestly tell him that 1 found the 
move 6. ... e6! over the bomd in 
10 minutes and its follow-up (8. 
... Bb4) in another five minutes- 
all after "studying” the opening 
for only a few hours the evening 
before the game. Of course, after 
having the pleasure of such a 
shocking deflation, 1 told him 
about Alex Chemin’s special skills. 

My students and Alex 

Back in New York, where my 
students ranged from beginners 
to masters, one of them, a B-play- 
er, was an especially busy man, 
the CEO of a leading national 
investment firm. He felt that he 
needed an opening he could 
understand quickly and play with 
confidence. Of course, I thought 
of Alex. 

"Can you teach my student a 
solid system against 1. e4 in one 
hour?” 1 asked Alex just before 
the lesson. "I can do it in diirty 
minutes,” Alex said calmly. 1 was 
getting very curious to see how 
this session would turn out. 

Chernin had picked out the 
Rubinstein French, an unfashion¬ 
able line that relies on the same 


tJiird move, after 1. e4 e6 2. d4 
d5, regardless of whether White 
chooses 3. Nc3 or 3. Nd2. Black 
plays 3. ... dxe4, and responds to 
4. Nxe4 with ... Bd7. 



I watched Alex adapt himself 
perfectly to the needs of this par¬ 
ticular student. Alex showed him 
the ideas and moves of the main 
line, which led to an equal posi¬ 
tion. 

Then he circled back to 
demonstrate how players of 
White typically go wrong, over¬ 
reaching in the center and leaving 
their d-pawn vulnerable. He 
explained how to take advantage 
of that mistake. 

"Time!" I thought to myself 
as 1 glanced at my watch. Alex 
smiled and looked up at the CEO, 
who had now been transformed 
into that most focused of humans, 
the chess player at the moment of 
enlightenment. My student was 
delighted to spend another half- 
hour trymg difterent side varia- 











tions and asking Alex questions. 

Chernin’s telephone lesson 
with my other over-coininittecl 
sUident, a C-player and a best¬ 
selling writer on nutrition, fol¬ 
lowed the same sequence of 
events. 

Both players were thiilled 
with the results of their opening. 
Each became something of an 
expert in the line, and found 
themselves able to battle success- 
hilly players (or computers) sev¬ 
eral hundred rating points above 
Ihem. Clearly, Alex’s magic touch 
worked on non-masters as well as 
someone battling for the US 
Championship. 

Tlien-current theory held that 
the Rubinstein variation left 
Black with a disadvantage. What 
Alex achieved was every chess 
player’s and every chess theoreti¬ 
cian’s dream—he drastically 
changed the evaluation of a key 
opening position from a clear 
edge lor White to approximate 
equality. 

Thus it was not merely that 
my students’ opponents wouldn’t 
find the right moves, although 
they probably wouldn’t. The truth 
was that the moves and ideas 
Alex had worked out practically 
equalized! 

The Alex files— 
future theory 

Five years later, in 1995, 


Alex came back to New York. My 
students were eager to see him. 
Indeed, they were still playing his 
line in the Rubinstein French. But 
something had changed. 

Tn fact, new opening books 
now changed the verdict on the 
variation, and Alex’s line became 
quite popular with the likes of 
Anatoly Karpov. Theory had 
finally caught up with Cheniin, at 
least regarding the Rubinstein. 
The students were quite im¬ 
pressed that, just as Alex told 
them five years earlier, his ideas 
and moves were now given in 
books as the way to reach approx¬ 
imate equality in this variation! 
Alex’s theoretical ideas are like 
magic time capsules that contain 
the truth that will be dug up years 
in the future. 

Top players such as Gelfand, 
Beliavsicy and Lautier know and 
rely on Alex’s genius for seeing 
into the theoretical future. 
Beliavsky says it succinctly 
enough: "Alex’s files show theo¬ 
ry as it will be in 10 years.!" 

The new series: 

Alburt's Chess 
Openings 

After Nikolay Krogius and 1 
completed the seventh and final 
volume (on endgame play) of the 
Comprehensive Chess Course: 
from beginner to master (which 1 
co-authored and published), only 
one pari of the game remained to 



be explained. Although it wasn’t 
within the scope of the Course to 
tackle opening theory in detail, 
chess players certainly want and 
deserve the same kind of help in 
the opening phase. So I knew it 
was time to talk to Alex Chernin 
about ’’translating" his in-person 
help into book form. I didn’t want 
to publish the book unless it 
could attain the same effect as 
Alex in person: 

• It had to he able to convey 
the overall understanding of an 
opening in such a way that it 
made its readers self-supporting 
"fishermen”; 

• It had to reveal all the theo¬ 
retical secrets, those "theoretical 
time capsules," often five to 10 
years ahead of their time; 

• It had to do all this with a 
respect for the other demands on 
the reader’s time. 

I needed an author who is: 

• A great player; 

• A renowned theoretician; 

• A highly creative and origi¬ 
nal chess thinker, who produces 
many theoretical novelties; 

■ A teacher who possesses the 
rare ability to explain openings in 
terms that are easy to understand, 
logical, comprehensive, and con¬ 
cise; 

• Most of all, a teacher who 
can explain openings in terms of 


vn.m sfiow 

l’iir;OHY ,\S I I Hil.L BK 
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ideas (ideas are indispensable in 
chess—with them you can find 
the best moves on your own); 

Naturally, my choice for 
author was Alex. My own role 
was to use my teaching experi¬ 
ence to help Alex to make the 
book extremely student-friendly. 

Could we get the 
third member of the 
”A-Team" to sign onP 

Just the Fcicts!^ the seventh 
and final book in the Compre¬ 
hensive Chess Course, is one of 
the fastest-selling endgame 
books of all time. It was selected 
by the Chess Journalists of 
America as the best hook of 
2000-2001. Comprehensive Chess 
Course Executive Editor Al 
Lawrence built into that book a 
number of features that made the 
book especially easy to learn 
from. Al, a former Executive 
Director of the US Chess 
Federation, is the author of eight 
books of his own on a variety of 
subjects. He is also a former 
teacher with advanced degrees in 
curriculum and instruction. He 
writes on chess with great style 
and unique perspective. In fact, 
he was voted 2000-2001 C.TA 
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Executive Editor Al Lawrence 


Journalist of the Year. 

We certainly wanted to sign 
up Al for this new series, and to 
repeat the successful pedagogical 
techniques so well received in 
Just the Facts!, while adapting 
them when appropriate to an 
opening book. Al, who runs two 
non-chess businesses of his own, 
comes into chess projects only 
when he sees that they offer the 
prospect of providing players 
with something of great benefit 
and effectiveness. 

I explained the prospective 
series and its goals to Al and then 
got Alex and him together. In 
fact, they spent a three-day week¬ 
end at Al and his wife Daphne's 
house in the country an hour 
north of New York City. There, 
between consuming holiday 
meals and petting the seven resi¬ 
dent cats and dogs, they talked 
about their ideas for the "perfect" 
opening book and how we might 


try to produce it. It didn’t take Al 
long to commit to the work. All 
three of us took a pact: we com¬ 
mitted to using all of our com¬ 
bined talents to produce a 
uniquely helpful series of books. 

Why the PircP 

The combuiation of Alex and 
the Pirc was a natural to kick off 
the series. Alex is the Pirc’s lead¬ 
ing proponent and theoretical 
spokesman. He understands the 
defense as a hunter understands 
his long-time bird-dog. His files 
are replete with Pirc TNs. Even 
on its own merit, the Pirc was a 
very logical choice: 

• It’s completely sound, hav¬ 
ing been relied on by some of the 
best players in the world, includ¬ 
ing super-solid world champion 
Mikhail Botvinnik; 

• It rewards ideas rather than 
rote memorizaiton; 

• It uses all the ideas so far 
developed in chess, from classi¬ 
cal to modern; 

• It’s a flexible approach that 
offers the second player a variety 
of choices; 

• Its theory can be reduced 
for Black to a relatively small and 
completely understandable portion. 

This last point is very impor¬ 
tant for nonprofessionals. But no 
matter who you are, chess makes 
you practical. There’s a lot to 
learn in chess. A player who 
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wants to improve can’t spend all 
of his time keeping up on only 
one phase of the game. 

Who should read 
this booh? 

Players of many strengths, 
from beginning tournament play¬ 
er to super-GM, will profit from 
this book. Here are some who 
will benefit most; 

• Anyone who already plays 
the Pirc—this book will be like 
having the personal opening 
notebook you always wanted; 

• Anyone who has to play 
against the Pirc; 

• Anyone who wants to devel¬ 
op a comprehensive and com¬ 
pletely modern, competitive 
defense to 1. e4, without gaps in 
his understanding; 

• Anyone who wants to 
acquire a second opening to 
understand on a very, very liigh 
level, perhaps to play against 
liigher-rated opponents; 

• Any player who wants to 
know what it means to have an 
opening that is fully developed— 
completely researched and ana¬ 
lyzed—like the theoretical prepa¬ 
ration of top professionals; 

Yes, even someone who 
doesn’t play the Pirc or play 
against it, and doesn’t intend on 
taking it up, may want to study 
this book for two reasons: 


• To take advantage of the 
fact that learning the Pile’s ideas 
on a profound level will prove 
beneficial to a players under¬ 
standing of several other openings; 

• After studying on6 opening 
on this high level, to apply the 
same winning approach to othei' 
openings. 

Three-part structure 

Chernin and 1 quickly agreed 
on a plan for our new opening 
series. Volume I, the book you 
are reading now, provides a com¬ 
plete repertoire for Black against 
1. e4. Volume 2 will do the same 
thing against 1. d4, 1. c4 and all 
other White first moves. Volume 
3 will provide a complete reper¬ 
toire for White. 

Alex and 1 have co-authored 
this first book, which is divided 
into tliree parts. Its natural for¬ 
me to write this first part on my 
own, explaining my reasons for 
piiblishing the work, providing 
suggestions on how to use this 
book and how to study an open¬ 
ing, the Pirc in particular. 

Here’s the general plan and 
authorship. 

Part 1: About This Book, by 
GM Lev Alburt 

Part II: General Themes and 
Ideas, by GM Alex Chernin 

Part III: Theoretical 

Variations, by GM Alex Chernin, 
assisted by GM Lev Alburt. 



Chapter 2 

How to Use This Book 

Making the most of your time 


T his book is intended to serve 
you as a practical resource 
for a very long time. Besides 
making the book rich in chess 
knowledge, including the revela¬ 
tion of previously secret theoreti¬ 
cal novelties, wc wanted to make 
it easy to learn fiom—to maxi¬ 
mize both your learning and 
memoi*y retention. 

Why do we have Parts 2 & 3, 
separating the themes and ideas 
of the Pirc from the theoretical 
variations? In the Pirc many of 
the same structures—identical or 
similar positions—can occur 
from different move orders. 
Before you can master a variation 
in the Pirc, you must know and 
understand the typical positions, 
the ideas, and the relative value 
of the pieces. 

You can read and study this 
book sequentially, as it is laid 
out—all the ideas first, then the 
variations. Or you can take the 
chapters out of order, first study¬ 
ing a chapter or (wo of ideas, then 
playing over a variation that you 


have reason to be interested in 
immediately. (Perhaps you are 
preparing for a tournament or a 
special game.) Or if you’re 
researching from White’s point of 
view, you may want to go to a 
chapter on a specific variation. 
Taking the material out of order 
shouldn’t make any difference in 
the benefits you derive, as long as 
you ultimately read the whole 
book, and as long as you do read 
each chapter itself in sequence— 
a must for anyone who plays the 
Black side of the Pirc. The rea¬ 
sons will become clear as you 
take a look at the special features 
we’ve built in to help you learn 
and remember. 

Special features 
and how to use them 

• On the left-hand page 
before each chapter, you’ll find a 
page headed ’’Some Important 
Points to Look For." The page 
contains a very short preview of 
the chapter to put the upcoming 
information in context. Then 
you’ll see a series of briefly 
explained diagrams, touchstones 



for the most important ideas 
yonVe about to study. Previewing 
the most important ideas will pre¬ 
pare you to better understand 
them wlien you meet them in the 
context of the chapter—and will 
increase your ability to remember 
them. 

• Throughout the book, the 
most important positions are 
highlighted in blue. This format 
not only calls your special atten¬ 
tion to them, but makes the 
process of reviewing what you’ve 
learned much quicker and more 
effective. 

• The most important ideas 
and guiding principles are set in 
large type within boxes, what art 
directors call "call outs," also 
highlighted in blue, with the 
same effect. 

• Importantly, moves and the 
diagram they relate to are nearly 
always placed on the same page- 
spread! Although a painstaking 
process for the page designer, this 
layout principle keeps you from 
having to flip back and forth from 
moves to diagrams. 

• There are many diagrams 
and they are in the right places, 
often making it possible to study 
without a board. 

• Main lines are given in bold 
and clearly separated from analysis. 

• It’s easy to identify main¬ 
line positions. Main-line dia¬ 
grams are large throughout. All 


other positions, whether pure 
analysis or side-games, are small¬ 
er and labeled “analysis.” 

• Every chapter offers a sum¬ 
mary of its main ideas. Carefully 
reading the summary after study¬ 
ing a chapter while recalling the 
ideas you’ve studied will help 
you remember the key points. 

• Every chapter is followed 
by two pages of "Memory 
Markers," centrally important 
positions that challenge you to 
lock in the concepts you’ve 
learned and encourage you to use 
these ideas in new positions, as 
you’ll want to do in your own 
games. 

• On pages 207, 335 and 355, 
we’ve supplied a space for notes 
and some blank diagrams. Use 
these pages to keep your book up 
to date. As you find or play 
important new games using a 
variation of the Pirc, write in the 
participants, the dates, and where 
it can be found in your library or 
database. Perhaps there’s a key 
position in the game that you 
want to remember or analyze. 
Use the blank diagrams. 

We want this book to be a 
complete reference for a long, 
long time. We intend to help by 
updating the book whenever nec¬ 
essary. We want to help to make 
your chess life as simple and well 
organized as possible. 
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Chapter 3 

How to Study an Opening 

Putting the passion into the Pirc 


W e all know the feeling. 
We decide to choose a 
serious opening reper¬ 
toire. Our idea is first to find a 
promising game-starling scheme 
we like and then to learn it and 
stick with it. 

White Is always 
equal, but Black is 
always worse! 

After hours or even days, 
what’s our finding? See if this 
sounds familiar: ’’When I study 
White, it’s always equal. When I 
study Black, it’s always worse!” 
Just so you understand that we all 
hit this wall, regardless of rating, 
the common complaint is in this 
instance voiced by none other 
than World Champion Tigran 
Petrosian.r 

Lucky in love—or how 
to put the passion 
back In your Pirc 

It's a lucky player who finds 
an opening system he loves to 
rely on, loves to protect from 
those who would inflict harm on 
it with their new, villainous ideas. 


A player and his hworite 
opening are really a bit of a 
romance. Even a tyro in such a 
relationship can rise on occasion 
to the role of hero to rescue his 
maiden in distress. (This roman¬ 
tic analogy would have warmed 
the superego, to use Freud’s term, 
of former US chess great Reuben 
Fine, who left chess to become a 
psychoanalyst—and who applied 
his professional slant to our royal 
game in his Psychology of Chess.) 

As a handy example, early in 
his amateur tournament experi¬ 
ence, Executive Editor A1 
Lawrence found his sweetheart 
opening, the Scandinavian. (Back 
then, American players called it 
the Center Counter.) In the 
1960s, the Center Counter (1. e4 
d5 2. exdS Qxd5) was commonly 
considered a joke, played either 
by masters who lived before 
modern principles were under¬ 
stood, or by modern park-players 
who just as often opened by 
advancing a rook’s pawn. 

The CC was a great choice 
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for Al. There was little theory to 
learti. His opponents underesti¬ 
mated his choice. Al became a bit 
of an expert on the Center 
Counter, enough to spot the holes 
in popular books, to defeat some 
players significantly more highly 
rated than himself, and to draw 
some international players. He 
was able to synthesize old, for¬ 
gotten ideas and even to create a 
few new wrinkles. And he never 
played with as much commitment 
and locus as when his opponent 
could be seen smirking on the 
otlier side of a Center Counter. 
But these benefits were after¬ 
effects, not the selection criteria. 

Al never successfully courted 
a debut as White or as a defense 
to 1. d4. He dated around, but, 
when estranged from 1. e4, 
would wind up a lonely, on-the- 
board bachelor. His best winning 
percentage by far, as White or 
Black, was as second-fiddle 
against 1. e4. 

Of course, in time, this open¬ 
ing from the other side of the 
tracks won respect. The Center 
Counter was played even in a 
world championship match, Kas¬ 
parov—Anand, 1995. In a dra¬ 
matic turn-of-fate, there are now 
serious, admiring books and arti¬ 
cles on the opening! Perhaps 
every chess walinower will have 
its day. 

Al’s experience is just a case 


in point. We ail know club players 
who will take on all opponents 
and all debaters on the topic of 
their favorite starting moves. 
How do these lucky-in-love play¬ 
ers find their beloved begin¬ 
nings? Most often, it takes place 
as it did with Al. He happened to 
see an old game. For no com¬ 
pletely logical reason, the moon¬ 
light struck the board. Al was 
smitten. The fact that the first dates 
were fun clinched the relationship. 

Even on a very top level of 
play, these same ’’romantic" fac¬ 
tors can play a part. 1 became 
known for my reliance on Ale- 
kliine’s Defense. Despite the pre¬ 
vailing opinion that after 1. e4, 
the move 1. ... Nf6 is not quite 
correct, I played "my" Alekliiue’s 
consistently at the highest levels, 
with rewarding results. 

It’s worth noting that both Al 
and 1 elected to take lesser ana¬ 
lyzed openings that offered a 
shortcut—sidestepping much of 
White’s normal preparation. 

The switching 
simdrome 

Many amateurs spend too 
much time trying to memorize 
rote opening moves. That said, 
none of us wants to reach move 
12 with such a steeply up-hill bat¬ 
tle that all the strategy and tactics 
in our head won't get us to the 
tup. Getting caught up in the 
switching syndrome—jumping 



tioin opening to opening, memo¬ 
rizing and getting discouraged, 
and never making much use of all 
the time you've invested—is as 
impractical as it gets. 

Let’s take a look at the basic 
points to consider when choosing 
an opening repertoire. 

Set reasonable ooals 
for your opening 

Barring blunders from our 
opponents, what should we ex¬ 
pect from a satisfactory opening? 

A. Regardless of its theoreti¬ 
cal assessment, we want a posi¬ 
tion we know how to play. 

B. With White, we want a 
position that is at least equal, and 
prefer to retain some advantage, 
although demanding a significant 
advantage is usually unrealistic. 

C. With Black, we want an 
equal position, or if it is slightly 
worse for us, we at least want a 
position we know how to play. 
For exatnple, a player who emu¬ 
lates Tal may be happy with a 
material deficit in exchange for an 
attack—even if, theoretically, it 
doesn't quite fully compensate him. 

Realize that openings 
are schizophrenic 

Don't waste your time with 
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the fantasy of the "tailor-made" 
repertoire we sometimes hear 
about. Some book, some ap¬ 
proach, or some personal trainer 
purports to ken your style and 
then put together openings that 
will match your playing persona, 
bringing out the winning you. 

Without question, an experi¬ 
enced, qualified chess teacher 
can help you to improve much 
faster and absorb important prin¬ 
ciples more thoroughly than you 
could on your own. However, in 
any major opening, you can’t play 
in a way that will guide you only 
to tactical terrain while prevent¬ 
ing positional games, or vice versa. 

Try staying in a "solid" Caro- 
Kann against someone who 
wants to pry the game open for an 
attack. Even Mikhail Botvinnik 
couldn’t do it in I960. Or try 
playing the Sicilian for a sharp, 
attacking game against an expert 
in White's c3 system, and you'll 
likely find yourself in a position¬ 
al struggle. Some variations of 
the French are passive, while 
some are downright counterat¬ 
tacks. Some forms of the Ruy 
Lopez are positional, some are 
wild and hoary. Some Giuoco 
Pianos are hardly pianissimo. 

Your opponent can play the 
Queen's Gambit like the draw- 
prone Schlechter or like the 
checkmate-obsessed Marshall, 


Openings are schizophrenic. 












So unless you suflfer fiom multi¬ 
ple personalities and have learned 
to change them on cue, whatever 
opening you play, you risk getting 
a position that doesn’t match your 
own attitudes about aggression or 
passivity. 

Petrosian's Rule 

Sometimes winning is the 
only acceptable outcome. Maybe 
it’s the game that clinches the 
club championship or one that 
bags a big class prize. In such a 
situation, should you adopt a wild 
opening, swinging for the bleach¬ 
ers from move one? 

The great Petrosian often 
acted as patron to the young and 
talented Russian-Armenian mas¬ 
ter Karen Gregorian. Once 
Gregorian returned from an 
important qualifying tournament 
and showed Petrosian a last- 
round game in which the young 
man had played some very risky 
opening moves as Black and lost. 
Petrosian cross-examined him in 
a characteristically chiding way. 

Petrosian: ’’Why did you 

play such terrible moves? Even 
you should understand these are 
bad.” 

Gregorian: ”I had to win to 
qualify.” 

Petrosian: "Make a note. It’s 
much easier to play for a win 
from an equal position than from 
a bad position!" 


How much of your time 
should you spend on 
the openings? 

Opening study just doesn’t 
deserve to be so all-consuming, 
especially for nonprofessionals, 
for two basic reasons: 

1. There are lots of other 
areas to study in chess that will 
make a more dramatic difference 
in your results—just one com¬ 
pelling example is the study of 
tactics. 

2, There have been many 
grandmasters who became 
prominent, even world-class 
players, using an opening system 
roundly condemned as at least 
slightly inferior. 

As a rule of thumb, you 
should spend about 25% of the 
time you have to study chess on 
the openings. 

Should you learn a 
second^ "surprise" 
openlnOp or can you 
mow the lawn? 

You don’t really have to learn 
a second opening to surprise your 
opponents. There are enough 
choices within an opening—and 
certainly within the Pirc—to 
allow opportunities to catch your 
opponent off guard. 

Nowadays, even most top 
players unabashedly specialize in 
a few openings—normally just 
enough to cover the opponent’s 
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main possibililies. A few, like 
Kasparov, seem encyclopedic in 
Iheir opening choices, but aller 
all, they have teams of research¬ 
ers and theoreticians. 

Actually, the best thing about 
knowing a second opening well is 
not that you can use it as a sur¬ 
prise weapon against your oppo¬ 
nent, but that you learn the ideas 
and themes of different types of 
positions. But once again, from 
the point of view of real people 
with jobs to do and lawns to cut, 
a second opening covering the 
same ground may steal time from 
other important areas of your 
chess development. 

Karpov got an edge 
against a line— 
should you glue It upP 

As chess players, the dark 
side of our fondness for our 
favorite openings is that we can 
hold them to too high a standard, 
or even blame them for defeats 
that take place long after the 
opening phase. Ridiculous as it 
sounds, we often wind up reject¬ 
ing a possibility because it ends 
in a loss against a top GM or even 
a world champion. This is a 
corollary to the cynical outlook 


that an opening is evaluated by 
the results of a few key games, 
and these games were won by the 
stronger player. 

Long ago as a young expert, I 
took up a certain line in the 
Sicilian. I stuck with the variation 
as 1 rose through the ranks. As a 
master, 1 contributed to the line’s 
theory, drawing and even defeat¬ 
ing famous grandmasters with 
the variation. So I kept playing it. 
Later, my own analysis unearthed 
one line that I worried about, a 
series of moves that left White 
with an edge from the opening. 
But no one seemed to have dis¬ 
covered the true importance of 
the sequence. It was played 
against me just once, and 1 drew 
easily. 

Then in 1971, in the semifi¬ 
nals for the Soviet championship, 
I played Black against a new, 20- 
year-old GM named Anatoly 
Karpov, then already coached by 
tlie renowned opening theoreti¬ 
cian Semyon Furman. Karpov 
opened with 1. e4, and 1 was soon 
in the familiar territory of my 
trusty Sicilian. And then sudden¬ 
ly, I was in the line I had hoped 1 
would never see again in a tour- 
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tuiment game. 

Karibov—A i.uuRr, 1971 
Sicilian Folk Knichts 

1. e4 c5 2. ND Nc6 3, (14 cx(l4 4. 
Nxd4Nf6 5. Nc3 e6 



6. Ndb5 Bb4 7. a3 Bxc3+ 8. 
Nxc3 d5 9. exd5 exd5 10. Bd3 d4 
11. NeZ 0-0 12. 0-0 Qd5 13. Nf4! 


White drives Black’s queen 
from her dominant central position. 



13.... Qd6 14. Nli5! ±. 

Karpov had played the best 
moves for White cind gotten a 
small edge. 1 defended well, but 


the game was adjourned with 
Karpov retaining this edge, not 
necessarily enough to force u 
win, but an advantage. Another 
full, six-hour session saw the 
game adjourned a second time, 
this time in a lost position for me. 
I was disgusted. I felt that eveiy- 
one would now play the same line 
against me and i would sufler in 
this way as long as 1 played the 
variation. I gave it up. 

1 now know that my abandon¬ 
ing the line altogether was a very 
premature reaction. After all, 
Karpov went on to dominate top- 
level chess until Kasparov arrived 
on the scene. The line Karpov 
played to get a small edge would 
not be to everyone’s taste, nor 
within most GMs’ ability to 
maintain and convert to a win. It s 
true that 1 went on to a new, fruit¬ 
ful "relationship*’ with Alekhine s 
Defense, but perhaps for the 
wrong reasons. 

The next time you are tempt¬ 
ed to switch your opening 
because the latest Informant 
game shows how Kasparov beat 
NM Rollovervitch in 90 moves in 
the line—think it over. There isn’t 
a line that wouldn’t look bad in 
such a match-up. And when you 
lose in the city championship to a 
smartly played mating attack by 
the ultimate wimier, don’t rush to 
blame the opening. The reason 
for your loss may lie elsewhere. 



















Why Is home cooking 
hener than takeoutP 

Dick Kalahn, author of the 
very famous "no-fat” dieting 
approach, has been a student of 
mine for many years. Take a page 
from Katahn, trim the fat from 
your opening preparation—and 
team to cook on your own rather 
tlian always ordering from the 
same restaurant menu as every¬ 
one else. 

Whatever your playing 
strength, nothing will improve 
your opening results more than 
home preparation—your own 
work in your own home over your 
own board. (For the serious who 
have the opportunity, trainers can 
be a tremendous advantage, of 
course.) 

You don’t have to be a master 
chef to prepare (chess) hors 
croeuvres that are both original 
and sound. Sometimes what you 
find may be a tactical trick. 
Perhaps with best play your find 
peters out to equality faster than 
the main line, but an opponent 
seeing it for the first time will 


likely slip into a brutal trap, or he 
may panic in the face of the 
unknown and try a kamikaze 
counterattack. 

The chances are extremely 
high that this book will give you 
the best opening foundation 
you’ve ever had. You’ll under¬ 
stand the ideas of the Pirc so well 
that you’re likely to be surprised 
at the innovations you come up 
with on your own. And in the 
process of hying to find better 
and more interesting moves, you 
will of course constantly increase 
your understanding of the Pirc 
and of chess. 

Let the book do the rest 

Under different circum¬ 
stances, Fd have much more to 
say about how to study openings, 
how to look for shortcuts by find¬ 
ing effective sidelines. T would 
explain the techniques for cutting 
your job down to size, how to 
gather and assess material, how 
to organize and what to memo¬ 
rize. But the fact is that Pirc 
Alert! does all of this for you. 

I’m sure you’re eager to get 
started! 
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General Themes 
and Ideas 

by GM Alex Chernin 
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Chapter 4: The Pirc as an Idea 
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In this chapter, you’ll learn the basic 
pattern of early development, White’s seven fourth-move 
choices, and Black’s central counterpunches. 



♦ The normal Pirc position after 1. e4 
d6 2. d4 Nf6 3.Nc3 g6. 

See Diagram 6. 


♦ Black has driven White’s bishop to g3 but has 
succeeded only in weakening his own position. 

See Diagram 7 . 


♦ Black’s bishop is 
blocked and bad. 

See Diagram 10. 


♦ Here Black can provoke e4-e5 and 
live to tell about it. 


See Diagram 13. 
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Chapter 4 

The Pirc as an Idea 

More concept than concrete variations 


I n contrast to other openings 
that start with 1. e4, such as 
the Ruy Lopez (1. e4 e5 2. Nf3 
Nc6 3. Bb5) or the Caro-Kann (L 
e4 c6 2. d4 d5), the Pirc Defense 
can be better described by its 
ideas rather than by mere 
columns of variations. Indeed, 
because it has such a strong con¬ 
ceptual identity, the Pirc appeals 
to a wide range of players who 
are interested in ideas over sheer 
memorization. 

Early development— 
PIre vs. classical Ideas 

In the Pirc, Black fianchet- 
toes his king’s bishop by playing 
... g7-g6. His standard plan of 
kingside development includes 
,..Nf6, ...Bg7,and ...0-0. The 
move in the center that character¬ 
izes the Pirc is ... d7-d6. This 
move has not one, but a number 
of distinct goals: 

1. Opens the diagonal for the 
bishop on c8; 

2. Anticipates e4-e5, with its 
attack on Black’s knight on f6; 


3. Supports a central counter¬ 
thrust, either ... e7-e5 or ... c7- 
c5; (as ... e7-e6 supports ... d7- 
d5 in the French and ... c7-c6 
supports ... d7-d5 in the Caro- 
Kann); 

4. Opens the d7-square for 
the Black knights. 

The moves ... d7-d6 and ... 
g7-g6 are characteristic of the 
Pirc Defense. The so-called 
Gurgenidze System, in which tlie 
moves ... g7-g6, ... c7-c6 and ... 
d7-d5 are played, is closer to the 
Caro-Kann Defense and will not 
be discussed in this book. 

The key Pirc moves ... d7-d6 
and ... g7-g6, accompanied by 
the natural ... Bg7, ... Nf6 and 
... 0-0, do more than merely 
develop. They build a defensive 
fortress (Diagram 5) for the cas¬ 
tled king. The bishop on g7 is a 
significant rampart in this 
fortress, protecting the important 
f6- and h6-squares. Located on 
the long diagonal of al-h8, the 
bishop has some other important 
duties as well, which we will 



examine in Chapter 11: “Black’s 
Fianchetloed Bishop.” 
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Black’s moves form a defensive fortress 

This pattern of development, 
where Black’s men are not placed 
beyond the sixtli rank, allows 
White both the luxury and the 
responsibility of relatively great 
freedom. It’s natural that White 
lakes the opportunity to play d2- 
d4 on the second move, placing 
another pawn in the center. 
Having opened files and diago¬ 
nals for his pieces. White doesn’t 
have any difficulties developing, 
while Black must free his back 
row in order to castle. Moreover, 
the White queen is more mobile 
than Black’s and can be placed 
either on e2 or d2, giving White 
the opportunity to castle either 
queenside or kingside. 

Typical play can be illustrat¬ 
ed by the following line: 

1. c4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 

Attacking the e-pawn and 
thus inviting Wliite’s next move. 

3.Nc3 

Among all the possibilities to 
protect the e-pawn, this is the 
strongest and most common. 

3.... g6 



This position is basic to all 
the main systems of the Pirc 
Defense (although, for complete¬ 
ness, we consider alternatives to 

3. Nc3 in Chapters 23 and 24). If 
we look into any opening manual, 
we’ll see the following lines: 

I. 4, f4 (Austrian Attack); 11. 

4. Nf3 (Classical System); III. 4, 
Bc4; IV 4. g3; V 4. Bg5; VI. 4. 
f3 (4. Be3); VII. The rest. 

As we can see, on his fourth 
move White can choose from 
several continuations of approxi¬ 
mately equal value. We should try 
to place them in a logical order. 

With that goal in mind, let’s 
examine the ideas behind Wliite’s 
various fourth moves. Why, for 
instance, isn’t the move 4. e5 
included in the list? The answer is 
that after 4, ... dxe5 5. dxe5 
Qxd 1+6. Nxd 1 (6. Kxd 1 is not to 
be recommended in view of 6. ... 
Ng4), the endgame isn’t promis¬ 
ing for White. Therefore he is not 
ready yet to play e4-e5 on the 





















fourth move. However, if we 
change the position just a little bit 
by placing White’s pawn on f4 or 
bishop on g5, the e4-e5 advance 
looks much better. 

e4-e5 as an 
underIving Idea 

Why is e4-e5 a threat? We are 
going to say a lot about the nature 
and consequences of this move 
later. For now, we must make 
some basic observations. When 
the knight on f6 is attacked by c4- 
e5, the horseman must retreat to 
an inferior square. Moreover, 
Black's dark-squared bishop, des¬ 
tined to occupy g7 after 3. ... g6, 
is restricted by a pawn on e5. So 
we mark e4-e5 as a very impor¬ 
tant resource for White in the Pirc 
Defense. It is natural that White 
may try to play e4-e5 as soon as 
possible. That’s why we are going 
to examine the cluster of moves 
4. f4, 4. Bg5 and 4, Bc4. The pur¬ 
pose of each move is the same— 
to prepare e4-e5. 

Still, the rapid e4-e5 advance 
is not the only possibility for 
White. The central duo on d4 and 
e4 can be used as a platform for 
other actions as well. 

At this early point, let’s not 
worry too much about which 
White fourth move is better. 
Rather, let’s see how each line 
supports the e4-e5 pawn advance. 

4. f4 

With 4. f4, White threatens to 


to create a powerful center, 
intending e4-e5, which would be 
supported by two pawns, f4 and 
d4. Therefore, White can avoid 
trading queens after ... d6xe5 by 
capturing on e5 with his f4-pawn. 
4. BgS 

In the 4. Bg5 line, White's 
dark-square bishop applies pres¬ 
sure along the diagonal h4-d8, 
enhancing the effect of e4-e5. 
Besides, if the d-file opens, 
White can then recapture with the 
rook on al. In addition to c4-e5, 
White may first play f2-f4, again 
with an eye toward a strong, cen¬ 
tral dark-square pawn phalanx. 

4. BC4 

By playing 4. Bc4, often fol¬ 
lowed by Qdl-e2, White aims to 
advance his e-pawn, even to e6, 
to get tactical advantages. 

Klngslde operations 

4. f3 

The purpose of 4. f3 is to pre¬ 
pare for kingside operations. 
White can develop threateningly 
by playing Be3 and Qd2, usually 
followed by 0-0-0. Then White 
will play Be3-h6 in order to trade 
off Black's important g7“bishop, 
or to drive it back to h8. 

At the same time, the center- 
bolstering f2-f3 excludes the 
defender’s possibility of ... Nf6- 
g4. Additionally, after f2-f3, the 
prospect of g2-g4 hangs in the 
air. When White has castled 
queensidc, the g2-g4 advance can 
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be key lo a pawn storm against 
the Black king as part of the well- 
known pattern g2-g4 and Ii2-h4- 
h5. Or the g-pawn can be pushed 
to g5, displacing the knight from 
its ideal defensive post on f6. 

4. Be3 

It turns out that first playing 
4. Be3, followed by 5. Qd2, is a 
more precise realization of the 
attacking idea than is 4. D. The 
reason is that attacking White's 
bishop witli 4. ... Ng4 5. Bg5 h6 
6. Bh4 g5 7. Bg3 just weakens 
Black’s position. 



Afier 7. Bg3 

Therefore, after 4. Be3 rather 
than 4. ' f3, White's pieces are 
developing faster and he retains 
the option of playing f2-f4 in one 
move. That’s why 4. Be3 is more 
popular than 4. f3. In both the 4. 
13 and 4. Be3 systems, the center 
and kingside clearly remain 
White’s furf, while an early e4-e5 
advance' is not the focus of 
White’s play, as it is after 4. f4, 


4. Bg5 and 4. Bc4. But the e4-c5 
pawn push isn’t completely elim¬ 
inated from White’s plans, even 
in the 4, B and 4. Be3 systems, 
especially when Black does not 
play carefully. 

4. BeZ 

Another move aimed at put¬ 
ting pressure on Black's kingside 
is 4. Be2. Its idea is clear—^to 
support the advance h2-h4-h5. 
While this plan can’t be refuted 
directly, it allows Black to 
achieve satisfactory play in a 
number of ways. 

Focus on the center 

4. Nf3 & 4. 93 

The next cluster of systems, 
in which White also doesn’t press 
for e4-e5, consists of 4. NO (the 
so-called Classical System) and 
4. g3. Here White’s main focus is 
on the center. After 4. NO, White 
usually continues developing 
with Be2 and 0-0, hoping that his 
strong center and well-placed 
forces will guarantee him a better 
game. Such an approach restricts 
Black’s activity, yet White can’t 
hope for more than a symbolic 
advantage. 

The 4. g3 system, in which 
White plans to fianchetto his 
king’s bishop and place his king’s 
knight on e2, is also solid. All of 
White’s minor piece place¬ 
ments—Bg2, Be3, Nc3, Ne2— 
support his pawn center. Black 
must play precisely in order to 
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equalize. Still, as in the classical 
system, Black's position is sound. 

Thematic groupings of 
While's fourth moves 

Based on the considerations 
above, we have divided White’s 
choices on move four into three 
thematic groups: 

’Riiirih-Movi? v i 
! Thriiies ; 

• i.. Wltiie ioteiids to play 
early c4-e.:r: 

: 4. 14. 4. Bc4,4. 

2.. While Ibeuses on opeiii- 
iions on the kiiitlsiika 
kcepaii-^ coiitor sitcnri4: 

4. Bel. 4. O, 4. ne2. 

3. White nirijiitoiaH his 
siroiiie LM-riicr: 

4 . NlL 4. vi. 


The second and third groups 
have something in common: 
White is not aiming at a rapid e4- 
e5, although this threat can cer¬ 
tainly crop up later. By the way, 
even in the first grouping, White 
isn’t committed to playing e4-e5. 
There are other good plans too. 

Other White fourth 
moves 

Besides the eight approaches 
above, there are some others, for 


instance 4. Nge2, 4. h3, and 4. 
Bf4. Bui these systems have no 
separate value because in most 
cases they transpose into maiti 
systems. For example, after 4. 
Nge2, White is ready to continue 
with g2-g3 or f2-£3. In fact, even 
main lines can blend into one 
another. The 4. Be3 and 4. Nf3 
move orders can transpose; 
White’s bishop is frequently 
placed on e3 in the classical sys¬ 
tem (4. NO). On the other hand, 
even if White has already played 
4. Be3 and 5. Qd2, he may "sud¬ 
denly” change his mind and put 
his knight instead of his pawn on 
O, thus forming a ’’hybrid" sys¬ 
tem we’re going to evaluate later. 

Summing up 
fourth moves 

So, on his fourth move. 
White chooses a plan rather than 
merely a move, and begins to act 
according to the logic of his plan. 
For his part, Black usually tries to 
follow the initial program he has 
m mind when choosing the Pirc 
by playing ... Bg7 and ... 0-0. 
The typical character of play can 
be illustrated by the following 
line: 1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 
4. Nf3 Bg7 5. Be2 0-0. Black has 
completed the first part of his 
program. After 6. 0-0 While has 
done the same. 


On liLSJdliRTlI MOVl',, WlHTi; CHOOSES A 
MA'I ilKM J IIAN MERELY A MOVE, 





























After 6. 0-0 


Another example: 1. e4 d6 2. 
cl4 N r6 3. Nc3 g6 4. Be3 Bg7 5. 
Qd2 0-0 6. 0-0-0. 



As we can see, in botli cases 
the basic goals of the opening 
have been achieved by both sides. 
(Of course, in the Pirc Defense, 
there are more complicated sce¬ 
narios when one side deviates 
from simple development.) 

Pirc vs. Herr Doktor 
Tarrasch 

Now let’s see how Black’s 


play conforms to the following 
three classic, general principles 
of opening strategy, of which the 
great Siegbert Tarrasch was such 
an advocate: 

1. When possible, place your 
pawns in the center of the board; 

2. Develop pieces quickly 
and efficiently—avoid making 
too many pawn moves and mov¬ 
ing the same piece twice, unless 
you have a good reason. 

3. Castle early—the king left 
in the center is vulnerable; more¬ 
over, it prevents connecting the 
rooks and therefore impedes the 
coordination of forces. 

In the Pirc, Black certainly 
interprets these rules liberally. He 
doesn’t place a pawn in the cen¬ 
ter. In some lines, Black also 
flaunts rules two and three as 
well, making many pawn moves 
in the opening and even delaying 
castling, all without harm! We 
can see (he difference in the Pirc’s 
approach by comparing it with 
other openings dominated by tlie 
immediate stniggle for the center. 

For example, after 1. e4 e5 or 
1. e4 c5. Black takes the d4- 
square under control, discourag¬ 
ing 2, d4, with the follow-up 2. 
... exd4 3. Qxd4 Nc6. In both the 
French (1. e4 e6) and the Caro- 
Kami (1. e4 c6), Black allows 
White to enjoy his pav/n center 
for only a half-move. After 2. d4, 
























Black immediately counterat¬ 
tacks with 2. ... d5. In these open¬ 
ings—as well as in the Alekhine 
Defense and Center Counter 
Defense—Black doesn’t permit 
White to maintain the e4/d4 duo. 

With ... d7-d6 in the Pirc, 
Black stops halfway in the center 
for the time being, postponing an 
immediate ... e7-e5 or ... c7-c5. 
Black develops quickly and har¬ 
moniously, avoiding an immedi¬ 
ate skirmish, allowing White his 
strong center. Even so, John 
Watson's statistics show that 
Black’s results in the Pirc 
Defense are as good as that of the 
above-mentioned openings. This 
fact shouldn’t be surprising, 
because Black has prepared well 
for the future battle. He applies 
pressure on the center. After all, 
his very first moves, 1. ... d6 
(protecting the e5-square) and 2. 
... Nf6 (attacking the c4-pawn), 
restrain While’s central initiative. 

But Black has even more in 
mind. Black’s kingside pieces, 
both his knight on f6 and espe¬ 
cially his bishop on g7 (which 
can strike from a distance), are 
poised to support operations in 
the center. And while Wliite has 


opening problems—developing 
his pieces and maintaining his two 
center pawns abreast on e4 and d4. 

Black's basic strategy 

White’s center pawns restrain 
Black’s play. There is the danger¬ 
ous possibility that White will 
regroup behind these pawns and 
start a strong cenftal action, most 
likely beginning with that war- 
horse thnist e4-e5. Thus Black 
must act soon before he’s overrun. 

Black should not attempt 
absolute destruction of White's 
pawn center—any rash try to dis¬ 
solve it is unrealistic. Rather, 
Black’s goal is the modern con¬ 
cept of causing changes in the 
center that favor him. Since a 
pawn center is most powerful 
when the two center pawns stand 
abreast on e4 and d4, sometimes 
augmented by a colleague on f4, 
Black’s immediate task is to elim¬ 
inate one of White’s two proud 
center pawns, or at least force one 
to move. Therefore, Black should 
push his e- or c-pawn to e5 or c5, 
attacking White’s d-pawn, or 
Black should play ... d6-d5, 
attacking the e4-pawn. 

Should Black provoke 


more space to maneuver (four 05 or d5? 

ranks versus Black’s three ranks). Is it better for Black to con- 


he can’t simultaneously solve two centrate his efforts against e4 or 
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against d4? Keeping in mind that 
the attacked White pawn can be 
pushed forward, we should ana¬ 
lyze the strategic results of d4"d5 
in reaction to ... c7-c5 or ... e7- 
e5, as well as the effects of e4-e5 
after ... d6-d5. The results of the 
two possibilities are quite differ¬ 
ent. 

After ... d6-d5 and e4-e5, 
White’s pawn on e5 not only dis¬ 
places Black’s knight on f6, but 
also restricts the activity of his 
bishop on g7. If Black is slow to 
act against the e-pawn, then later 
it can be used as a platform for a 
White attack. A well supported 
White pawn on e5 blocks Black’s 
fianchettoed bishop, which in 
fact can be even worse off than 
the so-called classically "bad" 
bishop, restricted by its own 
pawns. 

Let’s see why by compaiing 
two positions. In the first one, the 
e5-square is occupied by a 
strongly supported White pawn, 
and in the second one, with a 
Black pawn. In both cases, the 
Black bishop is limited in its 
activity, but in the first case its 
limitations are more severe. 

In Diagram 10, we see that 

Provoking e4-e5 is a 

Bl'i' L1KI5 -SENDINC^ A 

FORMA I. |NVHAIH>N 
I’O A I'HIKF! 


the Black bishop is not able to 
extend its reach beyond the 16- 
square. 



Black s bishop is blocked. 

Compare Diagram 10 to 
Diagram 11, below. Now the 
Black bishop is able to extend its 
activity through the e5-pawn to 
d4—where his knight may find 
an outpost. 



Diagram 11 

Blacks bishop is blocked, 
hut still influential. 


Summarizing, we come to 
the conclusion that provoking e4- 
e5 is a bit like sending a formal 
invitation to a thief to visit your 
home! We encourage the wrong 
outcome. Besides, ... d6-d5 is a 
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second move with Black’s d- 
pawn, wasting time compared to 
... e7-e5 or ... c7-c5. 

indeed, there are many exam¬ 
ples of Black’s fianchettoed bish¬ 
op suffering a sad fate after ... 
d6-d5. Here’s one of the most 
horrible. 


AlMASI -RlBLl 

Hungary, 1997 



White to move 

Black has just played 9. ... 
d6-d5?. d he game continued with 
10. Bxf6! (by taking the f6- 
knight, White eliminates the pos¬ 
sibility of 10. e5 Ne4) 10. ... 
exf6?. (This attempt to prevent 
e4-e5 is not recommended; rela¬ 
tively better is 10. ... Bxf6 11. 
e5 ± Bg7, and we can see a typi¬ 
cal example of a bad bishop on 
g7, rather than the completely 
horrible g7-bishop that occurred 
in this game.) After 11. exd5 
cxd5 12. f5!, the bishop on g7 is 
a prisoner, and Black's position is 
strategically hopeless. 

But the hurly-burly of practi¬ 


cal chess offers many exceptions 
to general principles. There are 
times when Black can provoke 
e4-e5 and live to tell about his 
prank. But he has to have very 
specific justifications. For exam¬ 
ple, here’s a theoretical position 
where Black has liis reasons to 
entice e4-e5. 


1. e4 (16 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
ND Bg7 5. h3 0-0 6. Be3 c6 7. ii4 
d5. 



After 8. e5, Black’s knight 
invades with 8. ... Ne4 -for 
example: 9. Nxe4 dxe4 10. Ng5 
c5, with an unclear position. 

On the next page, let’s look at 
an example of similar play in one 
of my own games. 

I r's BFS r lil AC K 

TO ... r7"C 5 OK 
... kT-kS, inviiim: 

Willi L lO IT Sli ij4-D5 

HAI HI R Til \N h4-F5. 















Z A PATA-Che RN1N 

Saint John, 1988 

1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. 
Bc3 c6 5. NO Bg4 6. a4 BxO 1 . 
gxO (or 7. QxO Qb6) 7. d5! 



Diagram 14 
After 7. ... d5f 


Now after 8. e5, White can’t 
launch a successful kingside 
attack with f3-f4-f5 because of 
his weakened pawns. 

Another game in which T 
actually provoked e4-e5 worked 
out okay for Black too. 

Toi .NAl—C hernin 
Austria, 1994 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Bc3 c6 5. Qd2 b5 6. O Nbd7 7. 
ft-O-ft b4 8. Nce2 a5 9. g4 Nb6 
10. Ng3 Ii5 11. g5 Nfd7 12. h4 dS 

The push 12, ... d5, followed 
by ... e7“e6, allows Black’s dark- 




Diagram 15 
After 12. ... d5 


square bishop to operate along 
the a3-f8 diagonal. What’s more, 
... Nb6 aims at c4. White’s pawn 
on g5 is not well placed here 
because it makes the idea of 
pushing the f-pawn (f3-f4-f5) 
unworkable. 

Excentions only 
prove the rule 

Despite the occasional 
exception, all in all, it's clearly 
best for Black to play ... c7-c5 or 
... e7-e5, attacking the d-pawn, 
inviting White to push d4-d5 
rather than e4-e5. When White 
has played d4'-d5 (after ... c7-c5), 
Black's fianchettoed bishop has 
more space to operate. When 
White plays d4-d5 in response to 
... e7-e5, the resulting play is 
similar to Black-friendly posi¬ 
tions in the King's Indian. Yes, the 
g7-bishop is somewhat restricted 
by the e-pawn, but Black is able 
to start counterplay with the stan¬ 
dard ... f7-r5. 
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White's reactions to 
... g 5 or ... eS 

The consequences of ... c7- 
c5 and ... e7“C5 can change the 
character of play in the center. 

In the following chapters, we will 
look at both of these possibilities. 
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imemiiMrw imaifik®ii»l 



Diagram 16 
White to move 


m 

7i 


Diagram 17 
Black to move 



m 



m 


Diagram 18 
Black to move 



ffl 


Be sure lo sijiuii the Memory Marhers? 

.1/ -he Hid f/f cvery iS'hipiirf in rl/j.'.' K mid 111, speviaity 
\idev;ed hits hvlp u>ii nmun the kei ideas nf'shar , hupu -- 

/. La.; iht dktypxmis ,m (he ieft-hand fHtpy lo ma'vc ti-e 
exend-siv rm your ini'ti. 

2. the the t'ighi-imudptiyte to dievk VGtir answers. 

y. i'he pope numth-r at the i ud of mi answer htons oui 
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The Fire as an Idea 

Soiinmiis to iMimMwnr 

IflanrifeMrsl 


No, I 1. Bg5, ready to meet 1. ... h6 with 2. Bh4, and if 2. ... g5, 3. Bg3 ±, 
due to Black’s weakened kingside. (See page 32.) 

No, 2 1.... Nd5! Worse is 1. ... Nd7 2. e6!. 

No, 3 1.... BxG 2. gxG (2. Qxf3 Qb6) 2.... d5! (See page 38.) 

No, 4 1. e5!. This move, which benefits White strategically, looks impossi¬ 

ble tactically. After all, it loses a pawn 
after 1. ... dxe5 2. fxe5 Bxe5. 

But, as the Russian proverb goes, if you 
want something impossible badly 
enough— do it! After 3. Nf3 Bg7 4. Bc4, 
White has 
much more 
than ample 
compensation 
for the pawn. 


Mikhail Yudovich, co-author of the classic book The Soviet School of Chess, 
was White in this game against the great world champion Mikliail Botvinnik, 
and neither of them saw 1. e5!. 



Diagram 21 
After 4. Bc4 



Diagram 20 
After 2. ... Bxe5 









Chapter 5: Blach Plays... c7-g5 

mtMsm irnnirortaiit PfiMlnts to toolc Pot 


Black has to counterpunch in the center soon after the 
initial moves. You need to know both ... c7-c5 and 
... e7-e5.This chapter explains the key ideas behind ... c7-c5. 



❖ If White can play e4-e5, Black should try to 
keep d7 available for the retreat of his f6-knight. 

See Diagram 65. 


^ With White’s knight on B, Black must keep a 
close eye on the consequences of While’s e4-c5. 

See Diagram 46. 


^ Black just answered dxc5 with ... Qa5!, 
threatening both ... C}xc5 and ... Nxe4. 

Sec Diagram 51. 


^ Black can play ... b7-b5!, ready to meet Bxb5 
with ... Nxe4 and ... QaS i-. 

See Diagram 60. 




















Chapter 5 

Black Plays... c7-c5 

Counterpunching from the queenside 


B lack can’t put off occupying 
or challenging White’s cen¬ 
ter forever. The defender 
has two main, separate ways to 
stake his claim, ... c7-c5 and ... 
c7-e5. This and the next three 
chapters will look at the themes 
and ideas of these moves. 

Can you save time by learn¬ 
ing just one of these moves? 
Sorry, the answer is clearly no. 
Can we generalize how and when 
they are played? Yes, we can 
make a few observations. Tn gen¬ 
eral, it is fair to say that when 
Black can play ... c7-c5 in favor¬ 
able circumstances, he will have 
an easy game. But ifs also gener¬ 
ally tme that Black gets to play 
.,. c7-c5 less often than ... e7-e5. 

Black can play ... e7-e5 more 
frequently, but when he does, his 
opening fight is just beginning. 

In this chapter, we'll cover 
the themes and ideas after Black 
plays ... c7-c5. We’ll organize 
around White’s responses. Our 
chapter is divided into four parts. 


I. First we'll look at the 
ideas after Wliite captures the 
Black challenger with d4xc5; 

II. Then we'll examine 
White's option of pushing past 
the challenge with d4-d5; 

III. Next we'll focus on ideas 
that come up when White keeps 
his pawn on d4, leaving it up to 
Black to make the exchange; 

IV. We’ll finish with White 
trying an immediate e4-e5. 

Along the way, we’ll provide 
two special operations for Black 
useftil against dxc5 and d4“d5. 

I. Black plays ... c5s 
White plays d4xc5 

Before going on in this line, 
it's very valuable to know what 
Black should normally play to 

lli.ACK t:AN ' 

cz-cjS less often. 

THAN E7-E5, BUT “■ 
WHEN HE CAN, HE •' 
llJSlfAi JY CHlIN a 
f;CMi[> QAMK. 
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prevent a main threat by 
White—an ellective e4-e5. 

White gets to play e5; 
Black wishes he had 
read this chapter! 

After the natural reply ... 
d6xc5, the position will usually 
be unsatisfactory for Black if 
White can play e4-e5 and then 
further strengthen the key e5- 
pawn, rhiiigs may beeome even 
worse for Black if White is able 
to support the e5 pawn with f2- 
f4. Let’s take a look at a quick 
crush for White using these 
ideas. Here White plays e4-e5 
too early, but his opponent allows 
liim to transpose very favorably 
into the d4xc5 line. 


sixth move. After the game, 
Norwood gave his ... Ng4 a dou¬ 
ble question mark and then com¬ 
mented that Black needs to do 
"months” of research to be ready 
to play the line after 6. e5. We 
have to disagree strongly with his 
second judgment. In fact, this 
case is a perfect example of the 
pre-eminence of concepts over 
variations in the Pirc. 

Knowing the idea that d7 is 
nearly always the best retreat for 
Black's knight would have given 
Norwood a very promising game 
as early as move six! This would 
have been a rare opportunity 
against a super-GM such as 
Bareev! 


Bareev—Norwood 
Marseille, 1990 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. f4 
Bg7 5. N13 c5 6. eS?! Ng4?? 



After 6. ... Ng4?? 

Black should play 6. ... Nfd7!. 

Mutual ‘'Bareevment” 
ouer tlieir sixth moves 

In fact, neitlier GM liked his 


Indeed, it's amusing that after 
making his own sixth move, 
Bareev, a 1. d4 player, left the 
board and, once out of sight, 
complained to me about how he 
"stupidly" forgot to play the pre¬ 
liminary 6. Bb5-i- in this line, 
convinced that he would now 
have a very difficult game in 
imfamiliar territory. Perhaps it 
was hard for Norwood to accept 
that Bareev, who had just turned 
in a stellar performance in 
Moscow to qualify for the 1990 
GMA World Cup, would blunder 
on move six! Anyway, the game 
now transposes to a variation of 
the dxc5 line unfavorable for 
Black, and the rest shows why a 
supported pawn on e5 is so dan¬ 
gerous. 
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7. dxc5 dxc5 8. Qxd8+ Kxd8 

Witli a small transformation 
of moves, we arrive at the pre¬ 
dicted situation. 


9. h3 Nli6 10. Be3 b6 11. 0-0-0+ 
Bd7 12. g4! 



After 12. g4! 

12. ... Kc8 13. Ng5 16 14. Rxd7 
Kxd7 15. Bb5+ Kc8 16. Ne6 B18 
17. NdS 


Complete domination! 



After 17. NdS 

17. ... Nf7 18. Ndc7 NdS 19. 
Rdl Nxe6 20. Nxe6 fxeS 21. 
Rd8+ Kb7 22. Bd3, Black 
resigns. 



Besides the protected enemy 
outpost on e5, Black surely had 
other problems in this game, 'fhe 
critical weaknesses of Black's 
position were: 

1. The imprisonment of the 
g7-bishop; 

2. Weak b5- and d5- squares 
resulting from the c-pawn’s 
advance to c5—it is miportant to 
note that the collision would not 
be total if Black's pawn still 
stood on c7, so that he could play 
... c7-c6 to guard b5 and d5; 

3. Poor king position, and the 
inability to castle. 

Ideal Black play aner 
d4xc5 and ... d6xc5 

After d4xc5 and ... d6xc5 
are played, if Black is both able 
to prevent White's e4-e5 and to 
preserve his control of the al-h8 
diagonal, the second player may 
feel very comfortable. In such a 
position, White’s knight on c3 is 
not very welt placed and White 
can't play c2-c3 to restrict Black's 
























t’ianchettoed bishop. But these 
conditions are rarely met. Here is 
one example, again featuring 
Bareev as White entering the Pirc 
from 1. d4. 

Bareev—Anand 
Paris, 1992 

1. d4 d6 2. e4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Nfi Bg7 5. Be2 0-0 6. 0-0 c5 7. 
dxc5 dxc5 


Nxd5 12. exd5 Nb4 (Blatny— 
Ribli, 1995). 

II. ... Nxd8 12. Rdl Bb7 13. 
Nd2 

Or 13. e5 Ng4 14. Bf4 Ne6 
15. Bg3 Rd8 16. Rxd8+ Nxd8, 
with the threat of... Bxf3. 

13. ... Ne6 14. 13 Rd8 15. Kf2 
Nd7 




Black is better after 11. Nd5 


Diagram 29 
After 18. ... Ba6l 







Preparing g7-g 5 
with ... Ii7-b6 

Black sometimes attempts to 
improve his pawn chain by playing 
b7-b6 before pushing ... c7-c5. 
One of Black’s ideas here is to re¬ 
capture with his b-pawn after 
d4xc5. Another idea is to develop 
his light-square bishop on b7. 
But going for a double-fiaiichet- 
to in the Pirc is rarely successful. 

After ... c7-c5, Black must 
keep a constant lookout for 
White’s d4-d5, which is eminent¬ 
ly unpleasant, since Black's b7’' 
bishop gets locked in by White's 
e4/d5 pawn chain. Wlien Wliite’s 
powerful pawn center is mobile, 
there are usually too many pre¬ 
liminary conditions to be ful¬ 
filled by Black for his double- 
fianchetto to succeed. However, 
in Diagram 30, we see that if 
White’s play lacks dynamism, 
Black's risky deployment may 
work. 


PiKET-AVRUKH 

Antwerp, 1998 



Diagram 30 
After 10, ... c5 


Here 11. d4-d5 is impossible, 
and after 11. d4xc5, both 11. ... 
bxc5 and 11, ... Nxc5 are good 
for Black. After either of these 
eleventh moves, Black needn't 
woriy about the future of his 
bishop on g7. On his eleventh 
move, White can also decide to 
trade dark-square bishops, but it 
doesn't turn out well for him; 11. 
Bh6 cxd4! 12. Nxd4 e5!, and 
Black has good play, while 
Wliite's remaining bishop is pas¬ 
sive. 

Note that after Black recap¬ 
tures with 11. ... Nxc5, his rook 
can operate along the c-file. So 
we can conclude further that re¬ 
capturing on c5 with a piece after 
d4xc5 gives Black a favorable 
Sicilian Dragon structure. 

Still, it is difficult to decide 
where to post Black’s knight so 
that it guards c5. If it’s placed on 
a6—at the edge of the board—it 
is under attack by Wliite's bishop. 
If it's developed on d7, the threat 
of e4-e5 might become quite real 
because Black's other knight no 
longer has d7 for retreat. 
Fortunately, Black has other pos¬ 
sibilities to achieve this strategic 
goal of recapturing on c5 with a 
piece. We’ll see them in the 
upcoming special section, 
"Operation Enter the Dragon." 
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Pirc Alert! 


II. Black plays ... c5; 
White plays d4-d5 

When Black plays ... c7“c5, 
White isn’t forced to capture, of 
course. He can push past the 
challenge with d4“d5. This 
response leads to the following 
structure: 



Diagram 31 
Structure after d4-d5 


Comparing this structure to 
the typical King's Indian and 
Benoni structures, we see a very 
important difference. White’s 
pawn has not advanced to c4, but 
remains on c2—a mixed blessing 
for both players. True, White's 
center is less firmly supported. 
On the other hand, he has devel¬ 
oped a piece instead of moving a 
pawn and leaves the c4-square as 
a potential outpost for his pieces. 

... Ii7-b5 

From Black's point of view, it 
would be very useful to get in ... 
b7-b5 in order to strengthen his 
influence on the queenside and to 
weaken the position of White's 


knight on c3 by threatening ... 
b5-b4. However, White initially 
controls b5 with both his c3- 
knight and his light-square bish¬ 
op. The insertion of the moves 
a2-a4 and ... a7-a6 creates addi¬ 
tional difficulties for Black 
because White's rook on al 
becomes involved, even if indi¬ 
rectly, in the fight for the b5- 
square.Thus, in order to play ... 
b7-b5, Black often needs to per¬ 
form cumbersome maneuvers, 
such as ... Na6-c7, ... Rb8, ... b7- 
b6 (preventing a4-a5), ... a7-a6 
and—finally—... b7-b5. Only 
after all those machinations can 
the pawn take its position on b5. 

... e7-e6 

The other thematic continua¬ 
tion, ... e7-e6, can be used to 
exploit the relative vulnerability 
of the d5-square because this 
square is not supported by the c4- 
pawn. Under certain circum¬ 
stances, this central counterat¬ 
tack can be good for Black. 



Diagram 32 
After... e6 and... exdS 
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In Diagram 32, we see one 
possible positive outcome for 
Black as a result of... e7-e6 and 
then e6xd5. White didn’t have 
the reply c4xd5 as in the Benoni. 
Neither did he have Nxd5 
because of ... Nxe4. Note that 
White’s dark-square bishop is 
restricted by his own f4-pawn. 

Thus the threat of ... e6xd5 
often motivates White to trade on 
e6 with d5xe6. This leads to one 
of the following structures. 



Diagram 33 
After ... Bxe6 



Diagram 34 
After... f7xe6 


In Diagram 33, after Black’s 


... Bxe6, the position is relative¬ 
ly simple. Black has a backward 
d6-pawn, so he can equalize only 
after ... d6“d5, which is not so 
easy to accomplish. But if Black 
recaptures on e6 with his f-pawn, 
as in Diagram 34, then ... d6-d5 
looks more realistic. 

However, even if that’s done, 
his future isn't always bright 
because White’s e4-e5 will 
restrict the activity of Black’s g7- 
bishop. Moreover, White has real 
chances to launch an attack 
against Black’s kingside, which 
is weakened by the absence of 
the f7-pawn. Let's look at two 
examples that are near-twins. 


SHIROV-^VAN WeLY 

Monaco, 1998 



18. eS Nh5 19. Nh3! 

Threatening 20. g2-g4. 

19.... Bli6 20. Ne4! NxeS 

Otherwise, 21. Nd6 and c2-c4. 

21. Nd6 Nc6 22. NxeS Rxe8 





1//nici 



Diagram 3 7 ^ 

Black r esigns Diagram 39 


After 23. ... RadS 


Black is ready to sacrifice an 
Exchange for a pawn if White 
occupies the d6-square with a 
knight, yet even this can’t save 
the game. 

Bi.ACK SHOULD CONSIDER SACMPliaNG' 

AN Exchange:: for a pawn if.W.hith 
. rif.’ClJPlES ofi WTI‘H .4 KNlFrtlT.:..- 


Now take a look at a very 
similar game. 








































24, Rdd3 QfJ 25. Bd2 b6 26. 
axb6 axb6 27. Nd6 Rxd6 28. 
exd6 Nb8 


Fischer—Domnitz 
Netanya, 1968 



Diagjmn 40 
After 28. ... Nh8 


Diagram 42 
White to move 

9. dxe6! fxe6 10. Ng5! Nb6 (10. 
... Nf6 11. Bc4) 11. a4! Nc6 12. 
a5 Ii6 13. axb6 hxgS 14. Qg4! 


29. Ra3 Kh7 30. Qe4 Bf8 31. 
Rhb3, Black resigns. 




Diagram 43 
After 14. Qg4! 


Diagram 41 
Black resigns. 

If Black is unable or doesn’t 
want to play ... d6-d5, it is diffi¬ 
cult for him to hold his central 
fortifications in view of his weak 
e6- and dd-pavwis. 


14.... c4 

Or 14. ... gxf4 15. Bxf4 e5 16. 
Qxg6 exf4 17. Bc4+. 

15. Bxc4 dS 16. Bd3+-, and 
White won on move 23. 

Keep in mind that in struc¬ 
tures with Black’s pawns on 
d6/e6, White also has a possible 
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Pirc Alert! 


Black : can ’ t or 

Ifi^bsES NOT TO PLAY 
HARD 
'I’OTIOLD 
PI ■-lip E: CENTER IN' 
WEAK 

:^f:S|ANi}:ij6-RWNs. 


break with e4-e5. After it's 
played. Black's e6-pawn is isolat¬ 
ed. Alternatively, White can 
attack the e6-pawn with f2-f4-f5, 
opening access to the d5-square 
and Black’s kingside. We may 
conclude that ... e7-e6 is often 
too risky for Black. But when 
White isn't ready for such 
aggressive action in the center 
and on the kingside, an ... e7-e6 
break may be quite an effective 
weapon in Black's arsenal. 

Turning the 
board around 

Sometimes even at the high¬ 
est level, a player will get up 
from his chair and "casually" 
stroll over to view the game from 
his opponent's perspective. It 
helps to adopt for a moment your 
"enemy's" point of view. So let’s 
view the basic structure after 
...c7-c5, d4-d5 from White’s 
vantage point. 

The main plan for White is to 
prepare e4-e5. If this operation is 
accomplished, it will outweigh 
Black's wing action. 


Karpov—Korchnoi 
Bagio, 1978 



White to move 

Black has just played ... 56- 
b5, but White has prepared pretty 
well for this advance by trading 
off the dark’square bishops. 
After a small re-grouping—21. 
Ne2, 22. Ng3, 24. Bd3— White 
breaks in the center with 25. e5!!, 
launching an attack on the king- 
side at the same time. 


20. axbS axbS 21. Ne2! 



After2LNe2! 

The knight is transferred to 
the kingside to support the 
attack; besides, now ... b5-b4 
doesn^t make sense. 
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21. ... Bb7 22. Ng3 Ra8 23. c3 
Ra4 24. Bd3! 

The bishop also aims at the 
kingside. 

24.... Qa8 25. e5!! 



Diagram 46 
Ater25. eSH 

25.... dxe5 

Also falling short are 25. ... 
NficdS 26. Nf5+ Kh8 27. Qh6 
Rg8 28. Ng5+- and 25. ... Nfe8 
26. Nf5+ gxf5 27. Qg5+ Kh8 28. 
Qxf5+-. 

26. Qxe5 Ncxd5 27. Bxb5 Ra7 
28. Nh4! ± Bc8 29. Be2 Be6 30. 
c4 Nb4 31. Qxc5 +- 



The e4-e5 push is especially 
elfective when White succeeds in 
placing his king's knight on c4. 
Meanwhile, this maneuver makes 
... e7-e6 senseless, in view of the 
pressure on the d6-square. 

Botvinnik—Schmid 
Leipzig, 1960 



Diagram 48 
Black to move 


10.... b5 


Black is in a hurry to pre¬ 
vent 11. Nb6. 

11. e5!! dxe5 

If 11. ... bxc4 12. exf6 Bxf6 

13. Bh6!, and Black’s king is 
stuck in the center. 

12. axbS axbS 13. Rxa8 Qxa8 

14. Nxe5 b4 15. d6! bxc3 16. 
dxc7 Qc8 17. Bf4 

x-; • 










Diagi’am 49 
After 17. Bf4 

The "terrible" c7-pawn 
decides the matter in White's 
favor very quickly. 

17. ... cxb2 18. Nxd7 Nxd7 19. 
Bb5 Bd4 20. c3! e5 

Or 20. ... Bxc3 21. Qxd7+ 
Qxd7 22. c8(Q) checkmate. 

21. cxd4 exf4 22. Bxd7+ Qxd7 
23. Qe2+ Kf8 24. Qe5 Kg8 25. 
Rbl 



After 25. RhJ 

And Wliite won. Of course, 
such a horrible crash, mercifiilly, 
doesn't occur often. Yet it demon¬ 
strates the dangers Black faces if 


his opponent’s knight occupies 
c4. 


The shortest and, indeed, the 
only path for the gl-knight to get 
to c4 lies through f3 (Ngl-B-d2- 
c4). We have learned from the 
game Karpov—Korchnoi that 
White’s knight also provides 
good support for the e4-e5 break 
from f3, one of the stops on the 
way. For that reason, when 
Wliite's knight is located on f3, 
Black should think twice before 
playing ... c7-c5. 

IVlfo Black operations 

Like any army at war. Black 
in the Pirc can send "operatives" 
into the field on important mis¬ 
sions. The continuation ... c7-c5 
allows the Black queen to be 
developed on a5. Wlien Wliite’s 
king is on el, this ... Qd8-a5 
maneuver becomes the basis for 
two little tactical operations, 
which can lead to important 
shategic consequences. 

Let’s take a look at these two. 
In the spirit of the general staiT, 
we’ll call them “Operation Enter 
the Dragon” and “Operation 
Bravo Pawn.” 



.. 

i|j||||is|rc> 
liiliiir" 








































































, , We've iilready noted that this 
structure is fayorabld for Black. 
Hete, Black usually achieves the 
fofmation by purely tactical 
meatis and without .any prelimi- 
nary; preparations, such as ... 
NbS-d? dr .u Kb8-a6. ■ 

. Of . course, when While's 
kin^ .is not pn el. Operation 
gntet the Dragon, ... Qd8-a5xc5, 
is impossible.; In addition, there 
are otlier circumstances that pre¬ 
vent this oberatipri, and you need 
to kiiow these.,Let's list them and 
take a carefiil look at each. 


e) White’s e4-pawn is 
defended by a bishop on d3 or a 
pawn on 13. 

Diagram 55 illustrates “a.” 
The idea is that after ... c7-c5, 
d4xc5 and ... Qd8-a5, White can 
defend his e4-pawn by playing 
either Qdl”d2 or Bfl-d3, forcing 
Black to retake on c5 with a 
pawn. Therefore, instead of the 
desirable Dragon structure, 
Black gels the inferior structure 
shown in Variation ... c5 (1). 

Diagram 56 illustrates “b.” 

Diagram 57 illustrates “c.” 
Here Operation Enter the Dragon 
is simply impossible. 

In general, the motif of 
d4xc5, ... Qd8-a5! is the most 
significant one in the Pirc 
Defense and is a basis for many 
theoretical variations. Even if 
White can gain time by attacking 
Black's queen on c5 with Be3, 
Black's queen has ample freedom 
to maneuver—for instance, she 
can often return to a5. 


''n^vitini operation 

Three, ’'conditions inhibit 
Operatidh Enter the Dragon: 

. a) White's bishop stands on 
e3, making the inoyes ... c7-c5 
and ... QaSkeS impossible am! 
the whole operatioh, disadvanta- 
.geousk-. 

b) A White apiece blocks the 
ei-a5 diagonal, for example a 
bishop, ktiightj; or queen on d2; 








Operation llravo Pawn 


W hite obviously doesnh 
have to capture when 
Black plays ... c5; he 
can push past the pawn with d4- 
d5. As well see, when tlris hap¬ 
pens and when White's king is 
still on el, Black can often 
employ an elTective operation, 
expanding immediately witli ,,. 
b7-b5. The thematic ... Qd8-a5+ 
is held in reserve. Let's take a 
look at two examples. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4Nf6 3. Nc3;g6 4, £4 
Bg7 5. Nf3 c5 6. Bb5+ Bd7 7. 
Bxd7+Nfxd7 8. d5 ' ' ' ^ 


13, Qe2 .Nb6!, With an .excellent 


1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
NO Bg7 5. h3'0r0 6. Be2 c$ 7. d5 






M^'is 


1: hsf'g;; Bxb5 (or-g.'Nxb5 

Nxe4) 8.... hlXe4! 9. Nxe4 Qa5+ 
10, Nc3 Bxc3+ 11. bxc3 Qxb5, 
and Black is much belter. 

If While should be forced to 
tolerate a Black pawn on b5, it's 
clear that Black has very efl'i- 
cientiy achieved a superior pawn 
formation. 

We've noted the vulnerability 
of White's center at the very 
beginning of the gapte. Both 
operaliohs we've just studied, 
Operation pragbn and Opemtion 
Bravo Pawn, exploit this central 
weakness. ■ • . ' ■ '' . ;■ 


8. ... b5! 9. Nxb5 Qa5+ lO. Nc3 
Bxc3+ 11. bxc3 Qxc3+ 12. Bd2 
Qc4! 



III. Black Plays ... c5; 
Ulhlte leaves his 
pawR OR d4 

If White "ignores" Black's ... 
c7-c5, Black usually eliminates 
the object of attack immediately 
by playing ... c5xd4, achieving 
the favorable Dragon formation. 
Exceptions to this rule are very 
rare. 

Aseev—Khalifman 
Vilnius, 1997 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. g3 
Bg7 5. Bg2 0-0 6. Nge2 Nbd7 7. 
0-0 c5 8. h3 



Black to move 

8.... Rb8 

Black is not in a hurry to 
play ... c5xd4 because White's 
knight on e2 could then reach a 
better square on d4. If 9. dxc5, 
then 9. ... Nxc5. Now 9. d5 
looks unsound because White 
lacks resources to prepare e4-e5, 
and Black can easily accomplish 
... b7-b5. The game continues 9. 
a4 b6 10. Bg5 a6, with promising 


play for Black, who captures on 
d4 later at an appropriate 
moment. And after Black cap¬ 
tures on d4, we have the now 
familiar Dragon-like pawn struc¬ 
ture, usually favorable for Black. 

Why not lust play 
the Sicilian? 

A good question at this point 
is: If we like this formation so 
much, why not simply play the 
Sicilian Dragon? The answer is 
one of theory’s important find¬ 
ings, and can be viewed as an 
important argument in favor of 
the Pirc Defense. 

Players familiar with the 
Sicilian Dragon know the main 
and most effective plan for White 
in Diagram 62 (after 1, e4 c5 2. 
NO d6 3. d4 cxd4 4. Nxd4 Nf6 5. 
Nc3 g6). 



After 5. ... g6 

That plan is characterized by 
the moves Be3, f2-f3, Qd2 and 
0-0-0, giving us the following 
important position. 












A fter 9, 0-0-0 

Black’s problems don't stem 
from any defect in his pawn 
structure. It's his misfortune that 
White has a concrete and danger¬ 
ous plan of attack—h2-h4-h5 
(often accompanied by Bh6)— 
with the clear goal of opening the 
h-file and delivering checkmate. 

Black faces several difficul¬ 
ties in launching his queenside 
counterattack, even though he 
mobilizes almost all of his 
forces, the g7-bishop is powerful, 
and Black controls the semi-open 
c-file. Despite these weapons, 
Black lacks an immediate target 
for his attack, while White’s h- 
pawn has a ready bull’s-eye in the 
Black g6-pawn, and the possible 
opening of the h-file is extreme¬ 


ly dangerous for Black’s king. 

Some believe that White's 
pawn storm is more effective 
than anything Black can muster, 
especially considering the fact 
that the kings are castled on 
opposite sides, and pawn attacks 
often decide in such cases, where 
"the first with the most" wins. Of 
course, the play is still sharp and 
complicated, but how sound is 
Black’s system? This question is 
nowadays hotly debated, and 
many Dragoneers have suc¬ 
cumbed to White's straightfor¬ 
ward, almost rote attack. Playing 
the Wliite side, none other than 
Bobby Fischer, in his My 60 
Memorable Games, wrote "I ... 
had it down to a science: pry 
open the h-file, sac, sac, mate!" 

The character of play is dif¬ 
ferent when both kings are cas¬ 
tled on the same side or when 
White's pawn is located on f4. In 
these situations, White’s attack is 
not as dangerous, and the posi¬ 
tive features of Black’s position, 
such as his good pawn structure, 
control of the c-file and active 
g7-bishop, often prevail. 


If White “ignomes” Black’s c7-€5, 
B[,ACK Cf\M;FtAY ... C:5xlj4, ACHIEVING 
A FAVORABli|:URAGON FOMMAl’IflN. 
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Pirc Alert! 


\Miy 

I he "‘(’ire over 

the Siciliai^|)i:agoii 

In our l|pS Dragon, 
Black enjoys pluses of 
Ills position, ;^jiout risk¬ 
ing the ready||i^p; White 
attacks avaif^^fo; in the 
Sicilian Drago#|; 

____--J 

IV. Black Plays ... c5; 
White pushes his 
pawn to es 

Finally, right after ... c7-c5 is 
played, we should consider 
White’s reply e4-e5. 



Diagram 64 
Structure after e4-e5 


There are some important 
differences between this position 
and the previous variations we've 
looked at with ... c7-c5. First of 
all, with the pawns in such close 
contact. White's pawn center can 
dissolve quickly with ... c5xd4 
and ... d6xe5. But, at the mo¬ 
ment, the f6-knight is attacked, 


and the question is—can White 
gain something if he succeeds in 
forcing the Black knight from f6? 

It is preferable for Black not 
to trade pawns on e5 immediate¬ 
ly in order to maintain tension 
and continue threatening all 
White's central pawns. Besides, 
the exchange ... d6xe5 d4xe5 
leads to the kind of positions, 
shown in Section One of this 
chapter, tlrat are usually not good 
for Black. 

So Black's knight prefers to 
retreat to d7. The resulting pawn- 
exchanges dissolve White's cen¬ 
ter. For example, let's retarn for a 
moment to the position reached 
in Bareev—-Norwood, after 1. e4 
d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. f4 Bg7 
5. ND c5 6. eS 

Bareev—^Norwood 
Marseille, 1990 



After 6. eS 

6. ... Nfd7!. White’s once 
proud center disintegrates. 

Let’s focus on some impor- 
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tant points regarding the ... Nfd7 
retreat. Black may face serious 
tactical threats if the d7-square is 
already taken by one of liis 
pieces, either bishop or queen’s 
knight. For instance: 1. e4 d6 2. 
d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. f4 Bg7 5. 
NB c5 6. Bb5+ Bd7. (This was 
the line Bareev had intended to 
play against Norwood!) 

7.e5 



A/ier 7 . e5 

7.... Ng4 

Now this is the best available 
square, but only because d7 is 
occupied. 

8. e6 fxe6 9. Ng5 

With very sharp play. (See 
Chapter 14: The Austrian Attack.) 

Early ... c7-c5 

Often in this line, Black 
plays ... c7-c5 quite early when 
his king is still on e8. After e4-e5 
... Nfd7, e5xd6 (hoping for ... 
e7xd6, Qe2+, with the idea of 
preventing Black from castling). 


the,pawn sacrifice ... 0-0! usual¬ 
ly follows, and now Black has a 
-chance to hunt down White’s 
king, which is stuck in the center. 

IvANOvic—^M. Gurevich 
Lucerne, 1989 


1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. f4 
Bg7 5. e5 Nfd7 6. Nf3 c5 7. exd6 



Black to move 

7.... 0-0! 8. dxcS 

Or 8. dxe7 Qxe7 + 9. Be2 
cxd4 10. Nxd4 Rd8!, with the 
idea of Nb6 t. 


8. ... Qa5! 9. Bel Bxc3+ 10. 
bxc3 Qxc3+ 11. Bd2 Qxc5 12. 
dxe7 Re8! 



























Black prevents White from 
castling. 

13. Rbl Nc6 14. Rb3 Rxe7 15. 
Rc3 Qb6 16. Rb3 Qc7 17, 0-0 




Diagram 69 
A fter 17. 0-0 


Diagram 70 
After 18. ... Bg4 


Black stays on top. Gurevich 
won on move 34. 


While White’s e4-e5 should 
Finally, White is able to cas~ nonnally be seriously considered 
tie, but in the meantime Black 


achieves a great deal. 

17.... Nc5 18. Ra3 Bg4 


doesn’t always work well for 
Wliite. 
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Pirc Alert! 


Black Plays... c7-c5 

iNi'emiiorfr iMaaiteirs! 



Diagram 71 Diagram 72 

Black to move Black to move 
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Black Plays... c7-c5 

SioiiuHDiis 'HI iMeiiiiiiirir 

iiHaiviimMii 


A^^;. 1 1. ... Nfd7!, witii a good game lor Black. White’s last move, 

e4-e5, was a mistake. (See page 60.) 

No, 2 1. ... c5! gives Black the better game. (See page 47.) 

No, 3 1. Nh3, threatening to win Black’s knight with g2~g4— 

White is much bettter. (See page 49.) 

No, 4 1.... Qa5!. (See page 55.) 

No, 5 1.... lNxe4. (See page 57.) 

No, 6 1- ... Bd7! (1. ... Nbd7? 2. e5), with a very sharp position. 

(Sec page 61.) 
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Chapter 6: Black Plays... el-eS 

Some impoiioiii Peliitm tio loiMi Wm 

With ... e7-e5, Black offers a challenge to White’s center that 
is less ambitious than ... c7-c5. This chapter explains the 
ideas in two of the three main White responses. 



♦ White has just played Be3-h6. 

Black plays ... Bh8 and has the better game. 

See Diagram 79. 


♦ It’s easy for Wliite to occupy c4 with a piece. 
Black can operate from b4 and sometimes from 
c5, or even d4. 

See Diagram 80. 


♦ White must prepare f2-f4. 
Black must prepare ... f7-f5. 

See Diagram 83. 


♦ Black has just played ... Nx{B)e41 (on Nxe4, 

... Qg6), short-circuiting White’s plan to bolster 
his center with 

See Diagram 85. 
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Chapter 6 

Black Plays... el-e5 

White responds with dxe5 or d4-d5 


i n contrast to the ambitious ... 
c7-c5,... e7-e5 is more stolid. 
Black, after some delay, 
returns to an option that he had 
on move one (1. ... e5) and 
demonstrates his readiness to 
confront the center. It’s no won¬ 
der that when Black plays this 
move, the fight resembles some 
open games. In this chapter, we 
will examine White’s possible 
responses in the same order we 
did in analyzing ... c5. 

I. First we'll look at the ideas 
after White captures the Black 
challenger with d4xe5. 

11. Then we'll examine 
White's option of pushing past 
the challenge with d4-d5. 

We’ll devote the two next 
chapters to the ideas that come 
up when White keeps his pawn 
on d4, leaving it up to Black to 
make the exchange. 

I. Black Plavs ... eSs 
White captures d4xe5 

After d4xe5, the balance in 
the center is restored and chances 


are often equal. Many of the 
ideas in the King’s Indian 
Defense are relevant, even 
though in that opening Wliite's 
pawn has been advanced to c4. 



Diagram 77 
Structure after ... e7-e5 
and then d4xe5 d6xe5 


As in the King’s Indian, 
White’s c3-knight can jump to 
d5, but its position there is tenta¬ 
tive in view of ... c7-c6, which 
forces the cavalry’s retreat. But 
unlike in the King’s Indian, here 
the c4-square may be occupied 
by other White pieces as well— 
bishop, knight or even queen. 
Besides, White can potentially 
protect the d4-square with c2-c3. 
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On the other hand. White 
enjoys less space on the queen- 
side here than in the King’s 
Indian. He can’t place his queen 
on c2 or push his pawn from c4 
to c5. Weighing the pros and 
cons, we find it hard to say which 
side is better off when the pawn 
is on c2 rather than c4. 

The struggle for b5 

With the pawn on c2, one 
thing is certain, however. If 
Black can get his pawn to b5, and 
it can’t be dislodged by a2-a4 
(see Diagram 78), Black will 
have the advantage because 
White will have lost one of his 
major pluses—control over c4. 
Most importantly. Black’s domi¬ 
nation on the whole queenside 
would be in the offing. 

Kogan—-Van Wely 
Hei^kxio, 1993 

1. <14 Nf6 2. Nc3 g6 3. e4 <16 4. 
Be3 c6 5. Qd2 b5 6. Bd3 Nbd7 
7. NO eS 8. h3 Bb7 9. dxeS dxeS 
10. 0-0 Bg7 11. a4 



11. „. a6 12. Ne2 0-0 13. Ng3 


Qc7 14. Bli6? Rle8 15. N15 



After 15. Np 

15. ... Bh8 and White’s attack 
brings nothing, while Black is 
threatening to play 16. ... c6-c5- 
c4. Black won on move 40. 

White usually tries to prevent 
... b7-b5 with a2-a4, sometimes 
with the idea of pushing his a- 
pawn farther to gain space. Black 
has a choice—he can contravene 
White’s plan by ... a7 (a6)-a5, or 
he can allow White’s a-pawn to 
move onto a5, hoping later to 
place his pawn on b5, although 
this might be difficult to do. 



Diagiam 60 

Structure after a2-a4 & ... a? (a6)-a5 
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In Diagram 80, each side 
tries to establish fortifications on 
c4 and c5. It looks like it is easi¬ 
er for White to occupy c4 with a 
piece (his bishop, for example), 
while Black can operate from b4, 
c5, or even d4. In general, it’s a 
tough struggle with equal 
chances. 

Other themes 

Black’s own pawn on e5 lim¬ 
its his bishop on g7 to defensive 
duties only. Black may, however, 
activate his bishop tlirough f8 
and use it to fight for control of 
the dark squares, including the 
important c5-square. Sometimes 
the g7-bishop can support the 
Black knight's occupation of d4. 

Control of the d-file is also 
important. Often White can dom¬ 
inate here, but usually finds it 
quite difficult to transform this 
success into a permanent advan¬ 
tage because there aren’t many 
squares available for invasion. 
Normally, Black can neutralize 
White’s temporary ownership of 
the d-file sooner or later. Here is 
an example from the theory of 
the classical system. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
NO Bg7 5. Be2 0-0 6. 0-0 Bg4 7. 
Be3 Nc6 8, Qd2 e5 9. dxeS dxeS 
10. Radi 



After JO. Radi 

10. ... Qc8 

The most effective way to 
struggle for the d-file is to leave 
it for the moment. This move is 
better than 10. ... Qxd2. 

11. Qcl Rd8 12. Rxd8+ Nxd8 
13. Rdl Ne6 14. h3 BxO 15. 
BxO c6 

The position is equal. 


II. Black Plavs ... e5; 
White responds d4-d5 



Diagram 82 
Structure after d4-d5 
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nrc Aiem 


Once again, this structure 
has a lot in common with the 
King’s Indian. But here the dif¬ 
ferences are generally not in 
Wliite's favor. It is quite difficult 
for Wliite to perform the standard 
plan against the KID: c4-c5xd6, 
weakening the d-pawn and 
beginning operations along the c- 
file. Here in the Pirc, Black can 
sometimes even afford to play 
without his light-square bishop 
after ... Bc8-g4xf3 (such a luxu¬ 
ry is rarely found in the King’s 
Indian). Of course, if the light- 
square bishop stays alive, things 
go even more smoothly for 
Black, as we are going to learn 
from the following example. 

ZlATDTNOV- ChFRNIN 

Philadelphia, 1998 



White has the only serious 
strategic possibility here—f2-f4. 
Black must prepare ... f7-f5 in 
response. So both sides begin 
clearing the way for their f-pawns. 

12, Ncl Nfg8 13. Nd3 

Tlie first, small problem—if 


13. f4 f6 14. Bh4 exf4, White can't 
capture on f4 because of... g6-g5. 

13.... f6 14. Bc3 fS 15. cxf5 Nxf5! 



White hoped for 15. ... gxf5 
16. f4, making the thematic thnist 
with comfort. But now after 16. f4 
Nxe3, White’s dark squares 
would be weak in an open posi¬ 
tion. 

16. Bg5 Qe8 17. Rdel (If 17. f4, 
then ... h6.) 17.... Ii6 18. Be3 g5! 

Now f2-f4 is impossible. 

19. Bf3 Nf6! 20. Be4 (Or 20. Nc4 
Nh4!-+.) 20.... Nxe4! 
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Black short-circuits White’s 
plan to play f2-f3 willi the idea of 
rccapliiring on e4 with a pawn. 

21. Nxe4 0g6 + 

The absence of a light-square 
bishop is very unpleasant for 
White in this position. 

This last, instructive example 
demonstrates how White can be 


restricted by his knight on c3, 
which blocks the way For his c- 
pawn. Tn contrast, the lack of 
space for Black’s fianchettoed 
bishop is even less a drawback 
after ... e7-e5 d4-d5 than after 
... e7-e5 d4xe5. White’s thematic 
attacking move, f2-f4, if ever 
achieved, will in fact serve only 
to give more freedom to Black’s 
g7-bishop. 


._.. . ... 

flte key iliffereHCE thiii IVhirey r- 
iue kNighf art iu'e /?/■//vL^^ 

ft oitc ifHpiiKiiiiii cortiRlSt ts tfuil ni 

caN Stn^ieiimes mainiitin /ne paAK n 


. 'r.Hiik:kk‘ rnker Ifi the rriifc;: . . irv-,?:=j {,s iftnhr 

iioii\ iluLU ... -r ■ 7 • r J. f fh r ... e k , ih ‘ yanit - ia ksf^Ls .v.r wte oj < fit ■ 

rhunterlerLHtlcs af fki- open ye fees. 

if White respieuLn to ... e7-iO hy capiuriny ii4xc5^ chaecex are 
appnpimmieiy efinaL Mu ay lU tite reeiUiiny kleas simiiar io 
fhSm ia (he Kings Imikm, 
pa^m'reitminr on c2, hiocked 
and mimmrn to this diffbrvnee^ 
thLb'rviitiaiiim lof the Ikee, filet 
er' h5f ‘ I mdiTiii in in y I ^ 7 ,=iin s t =f j a in e ri/'. Aih r ... r 7 e . i4\ i * 5. 

tfhite €fm oftiOi take Cfnerfd of the il-fdp hut Defy fempomnly. 
Jiihoiigfi Biaek k Jhim/keiraed his hop is res trie ted h}^ Bhoks ouei 
J}u\ifi an iO, the fiohap lun re-if^ Mpnaet a kniphs on lid Sometimi^s 
thr hishofi Ciifi he rciictivatiei oinesph fS fiefiPng /r^r ihe iiueensifir 
dark squares, or tie any b fi6. 

tifion iT/f/A npponJ^ es e7~-ee iviP! ike rhaetier is 

again simiMr lo lariuriioo =“>/ rhe keig^ fneipu De/enM, iptt r/i 
iJeiutrr diur the Jitfe^eni e- tiu'- ‘\^nJiion af theFitclesyjiteor 

ehie hn IPhhe ihen on- i\/r^^;L:.V hhiien. j^inev U'hih s sftmdnni inun of 
ad\eet-nip his r-par-e /%:■ ot-tiken Bi.e /-. r/ir: in imevedaid-. 

Auimkinuiiy iik.ek ount ./ -nth^^ s /r-.‘=v n-onrthoi in :hn 
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e rmiy ft\.eK^ .UiU. ’>p!Uire ‘eeien 
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Black plays... e7-e5 

imeiiiiiDirir iMiaiiiairsi 



Diagram 86 Diagram 87 

Black to move Black to move 
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BiacK plays... el-eS 

smu’iioiiKs iio iMeiiiiitfir 

illaiiilieiritl 


No, I 1.... Nxf5!. (See Diagram 84, page 70.) For 1. ... gxr5, see Marker 6. 
No, 2 1.... a6!. (Page 68.) 

No, 3 1. ... Nxd8!. (See page 69.) 

No, 4 1. ... Ng8, with the idea of... f5. (See page 70.) 

No, 5 1 — Nh4, with a decisive advantage. (See page 70.) 

No, 6 1. f4!, with a good game for White. (See page 70.) 



f nxj’ li 


Chapter 7: The PhlDdor & Ruy lopei nrcs 
^mn inmiHiiMnt to looli Por 

When Black plays ... e7-e5 and White leaves his pawn on d4, 
Black should play the “Ruy Lopez” Pirc and look for a 
favorable transposition to the “Philidor" Pirc. 



♦ By playing 11. ... exd4. Black goes from 
the Ruy Lopez Pirc into the Philidor Pirc. 

See Diagram 110. 


♦ In this Philidor Pirc position, Black is 
trying to prepare ... d6-d5. 

See Diagram 111. 


♦ Black pressures the e4-pawn. 
See Diagram 117. 


♦ When in the Ruy Lopez Pirc, be ready to play 
... d6-d5. Here it rates an exclamation point. 

See Diagram 125, 
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Chapter 7 

The Phllidor a Ruy lopei nrcs 

White responds to ... e7-e5 by leaving his pawn on d4 


B lack can determine the 
character of the game to a 
great extent by choosing to 
play ... e7-e5 rather than ... c7- 
c5. But White gets to make deci¬ 
sions too, of course. Black has 
made the ... e7-e5 advance, but 
White can put his d4-pawn on 
hold. 

Sometimes in chess, as in 
life, "not to decide is to decide." 
By not moving his d-pawn from 
d4. White makes an important 
choice. Some of the ideas in this 
variation can be very different 
from the positions we've looked 
at in the previous chapter—and 
yet sometimes White can later 
transpose into lines we've previ¬ 
ously considered! 

Following White's decision 
to hold d4, the first question 
Black must answer is whether or 
not he should trade pawns with 
... e5xd4 immediately. This is 
similar, of course, to Black's 
choice in the ... c5 line when 
White leaves his d-pawn on d4. 
And as we learned in Chapter 6, 


Black needn’t fear either d4xe5 
or d4-d5. We may conclude that 
Black should not be in a hurry 
with ... e5xd4. Nevertheless, let's 
look at that move to discover 
some interesting possibilities. 

To put it simply, we can dis¬ 
tinguish between two basic pawn 
structures when White, at least 
for the moment, "decides not to 
decide." We will call them the 
Philidor Pirc and the Ruy Lopez 
Pirc. (Why not? We're already 
familiar with Dragon Pirc from 
Chapter 5.) 

The PhlHdor Pirc 

When Black trades pawns on 
d4, we call the resulting structure 
the Philidor Pirc. 


We can wsTiNcufse 
BFTW ri'A 1 WO bask: 
MkUClURES—JTIK 

Jhm iDOR Pritc ANi> 
riiK Ruy Lopez Pmc. 
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Diagram 92 

Structure of the Philidor Pirc 


Our name for this line comes 
from analogy with one of the 
variations of the Philidor 
Defense—1. e4 eS 2. Nf3 d6 3. 
d4 exd4 4. Nxd4 Nf6 5. Nc3 g6. 



Diagram 93 
After 5. ... g6 


Note that this variation uses 
the kingside fianchetto and was 
developed into a modem weapon 
in the 1970s by the Danish GM 
Bent Larsen. 

The ''Buy Lopez" Pira 

In this structure neither 
Black nor White does anything 
immediately to resolve the d4-e5 
clash. 



Diagram 94 

Structure of the Ruy Lopez Pirc 


This strong-point pawn 
structure (which occurs at the 
moment Black plays ... e7-e5) 
again takes its name by analogy, 
this time from the "real" Ruy 
Lopez after 1. e4 e5 2. Nf3 Nc6 
3. Bb5 a6 4. Ba4 b5 5. Bb3 d6 (or 
even the way Steinitz preferred 
it—1. e4 e5 2. ND Nc6 3. Bb5 
d6). Let's take a preliminary look 
at this formation. 

The following position can 
help us to see the connection 
between this variation of our 
"hypermodern" Pirc and a centu¬ 
ry of chess experience with the 
"strongpoint" Ruy Lopez posi¬ 
tions. 

In the "real" Ruy Lopez, 
Black usually keeps his pawn on 
e5 for quite a long time, emd if 
Black trades this pawn with ... 
e5xd4, he has in mind some con¬ 
crete ideas. For example, he tries 
to maintain pressure on the e4- 
pawn. The Ruy Lopez Pirc is 
played in much the same way. 
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A position in the “real “ Ruy Lopez 

The position above is from 
the game Podgaets-Klovans, 
1973, reached in the "real” Ruy 
Lopez move order. To protect e4. 
White must keep a large number 
of his forces on alert. 

Don't be Buridan's Ass 

Black has to make a choice— 
whether he should stay in the 
Ruy Lopez Pirc or transfer play 
to the Philidor Pirc. Before 
plunging into variations, weTl 
give some basic orientations that 
consider not only opening ideas 
but middlegame plans as well to 
help you choose. 

After all, we don’t want to 
emulate Buridan’s Ass, the poor 
donkey that, when presented with 


two stacks of hay, one on his left 
and one on his right, couldn’t 
decide which one to eat and 
starved to death pacing between 
them! 

This chapter is long and 
sometimes complex because 
these two new structures are of 
approximately equal value and 
fundamentally different from the 
Dragon Pirc of the ... c7-c5 vari¬ 
ations. 

Ideas In the 
Philldor Pirc 

Let’s begin with the Philidor 
Pirc. By playing ... e5xd4, we 
congratulate ourselves on acti¬ 
vating our bishop on g7 and on 
eliminating the d4-pawn, so our 
mission is accomplished. 

In some ways, Black achieves 
the same goals as in the Dragon 
Pirc—^his g7-bishop not only 
protects the position of his cas¬ 
tled king but can also take part in 
action in the center, on the 
queenside—or in both areas. 

Indeed, there are similarities 
between the two structures. Look 
at the "normal" Philidor Defense: 


1 MiS CHArrER IS l.CI-Xf. ANO SOMUTI^FS i 

I lIFNi: TWO f«fcW >S i lU'CI URK.S ARK APl’ROXlj^pTI.Y | 
KQIIAIi IN \AI,I'K AM> KUMHOKvrAKI#^% 
DIWEREM I T\W. Pl.RC^S: 
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I. e4 e5 2. NB d6 3. d4 exd4 4. 
Nxd4 g6 5. Nc3 Bg7 6. Be3 Nf6 
7. Qd2! (the slow 7. B al¬ 
lows Black to free his game after 

7. ... 0-0 8. Qd2 d5!=) 7. ... 0-0 

8 . 0 - 0-0 



Diagram 96 

After 0-0-0 in the “real” Philidor 


Now 8. ... d5 is not good in 
view of 9. exd5 Nxd5 10. Ndb5 
c6 ll.Nxd5±. 

In the diagrammed position, 
White is going to launch an 
attack on Black’s king via f2-t3, 
h2-h4-h5, Be3-h6, etc. (Such a 
method is already familiar to us 
after studying White’s attacks 
against the “real” Dragon.) 

All Black’s troubles flow 
From one source. Tlie pawn struc¬ 
ture is extremely favorable for 
White, given opposite-side 
castling. In contrast to the 
Sicilian Dragon fonnation, the 
Philidor Defense holds even 
more difficulties for Black 
because he has no semi-open c- 
file on which to operate. 
Recognizing these challenges 


helped Alex invent a novelty for 
White, a way to transform one 
opening into another—from the 
Pirc into Philidor. 

Cukrnin—Zaichik 
Iwov, 1987 

1. e4 d6 1. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Be3 Bg7 5. Qd2 0-0 6.0-0-0 Nc6 
7. f3 e5 8. Nge2! 

An improvement over the 
nonnal 8. d5. 

8.. .. exd4 9. Nxd4 

The transformation is ac¬ 
complished, and now wc have a 
normal Philidor Defense. 

9.. .. Nxd4 10. Bxd4 Be6 11. Bc3! 



After IL Be3! 

Here’s one more theoretical 
novelty, this time within the 
Philidor Defense. White elimi¬ 
nates Black’s possibility of coun- 
teqilay with ... c7-c5 and ... 
Qa5, allowing himself to concen¬ 
trate solely on his attack. 

11, ... Re8 12. Bg5! Qe7 13. g4 
Qf8 14. Kbl a6 15. Ii4 Ii6 16. 
Bxf6!? Bxf6 17. g5 





















^^1 icipLc;i 


. I I ic; 


1 IIMUWI 


It oo 



Diagram 98 
After 17. g5 


17, ... hxg5 

If 17. ... Bg7, then 18. h5, 
opening the kingside files. 

18. hxgS Bg7 19. f4 Bg4 20. Rel 
c6 21. Bc2 Bxe2 22. Rxc2 15 


Wliite was threatening f4-f5. 

23. gxf6 Qxf6 24, Rgl Rf8 25. 
Rg4 



Diagram 99 
A fter 25. Rg4 

Now Black can only wait for 
the final thrust that follows in 
four moves. 

25.... Rac8 26. Reg2 Re7 27. a3 
a5 28. Qd3 Rff7 29. e5! 



Diagram 100 
After 29. e5! 


29.... dxe5 30. Ne4 Oe6 31. Rxg6 
Oc8 32. Nd6, Black resigns. 

However, an experienced 
Pirc player on the Black side can 
minimize the tactical risk in the 
Philidor structure. 

We continue to recommend 
the Dragon Pirc (... c7-c5) 
unconditionally. But it's equally 
important to laiow the Philidor 
Pirc because the Dragon is not 
always available. The Philidor 
Pirc is critical to the overall theo¬ 
ry of the Pirc. 

Aduantages of the 
Dragon Pirc ouer 
the Philidor Pirc 

Strategically, the Philidor 
setup is not as attractive as the 
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Pirc Alert! 


Dragon slructure. In the Dragon, 
the lines of force from the g7- 
bishop and c8-rook (and some¬ 
times from the queen on a5) 
focus on the c3-square. 



Structure of the Dragon Pirc 


The pressure on White’s 
knight, and therefore on the 
whole queenside, can be further 
increased by ... a7“a6, ... b7-b5- 
b4. 

There are also other possibil¬ 
ities—for example, Black’s 
knight may invade c4. Even if 
Wliite replaces his knight on c3 
with a pawn, Black has the same 
resources for creating counter¬ 
play. So we can conclude that 
Black has a promising and con¬ 
crete, long-term plan. 

Developing plav In 
the Phllidor Pirc 

But how can Black develop 
his play in the Philidor? Should 
he choose the e4-pawn, located 
on the semi-open king file, as an 
object for attack? 



Diagram 102 

Structure of the PhiPulor Pirc 


In some cases this approach 
isn’t clfective, because the Joint 
forces of several Black pieces 
can be neutralized by White with 
t2-D. 



Diagram 103 
The J3-pawn makes attack 
on e4 senseless. 


After f2-f3, how can Black 
continue the siege of e4? The move 
... f7-f5 could undermine e4, but 
it also weakens the position of 
Black’s Idng and is thus a risky, 
usually unsound tnelhod in the 
Philidor. Another big question is 
whether or not Black is able to 
prepare the freeing move ... d6-d5. 
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However, in some cases it is 
impossible for While to protect 
e4 with f2~0—for example when 
White's pawn is already on f4. At 
other times, the move f2-f3 may 
have drawbacks. In these cases, 
the pressure on the e4-pawn may 
play a significant role. Later, 
when we begin studying actual 
methods of play in the Philidor 
Pile, we will learn more about 
organizing pressure on e4. 

The dangers of Black’s 
playing passively In 
the Philidor Pirc 

First of all, we should recall 
how Aron Nimzovich described 
White’s domination in the pure 
Philidor structure—where Black’s 
pawn remained on g7. He wrote, 
explaining the situation in 
Diagram 104, that sooner or 
later, White is going to play Nc3- 
d5, creating such tremendous 
pressure on the opponent’s posi¬ 
tion that Black will be forced to 
play ... c7-c6 in order to displace 
the annoying knight. After its 
colleague advances, the d6-pawn 
becomes weak, turning into a tar¬ 
get for White’s major pieces, free 
to operate on the semi-open d- 
file. 

We can add that Black’s lack 
of vitally needed space con¬ 
tributes to his being forced even¬ 
tually to play ... c7-c6 to give 
himself some Lebensnium, some 
“living space.” 



Diagram 104 
Instmctional position 


Does Niinzovich's warning 
refute our Philidor PireV No, 
because often the Philidor Pirc 
offers the possibility of trading 
off all the minor pieces, or at 
least all the Imights. Wlien this 
happens, there will be nothing 
left to be placed on the d5-out- 
post, and the position levels out. 



Diagram 105 

After the knights are gone. White s 
space advantage is not a significant 
factor. The play is equal. 

When one side suffers from 
lack of space, he should normal¬ 
ly trade pieces. However, 
although he may allow the 
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exchange of one knight (and the 
trade-off of dark-square bish¬ 
ops), White usually keeps the 
other knight. When he docs, 
although the position is similar to 
the one previously examined, 
don't be fooled—the game is not 
equal. 

In contrast to the position 
given by Nimzovich, in which 
Black's pawn remained on g7, a 
new factor is added in the 
Philidor Pirc—the weak dark- 
square complex on Black’s king- 
side, This vulnerability is clear 
after Black's dark-square bishop 
has been traded. 



Diagram 106 

fVhites knighi allows him to take 
advantage of Blacks kingside weakness. 


In Diagram 106, White has a 
small but constant initiative, due 
to the knight he keeps on the 
board. The weakening g7-g6, 
which was not impoitant in the 
previous examples, is a serious 
drawback here. 

Since Black can’t guarantee 
that all the minor pieces will 
come off, he should not automat¬ 
ically initiate wholesale trading, 
because he could be left with an 
inferior position, 

Coominating 
Black’s pieces 

Let’s contrast the coordina¬ 
tion of pieces in the Dragon Pirc 
with that in the Philidor Pirc. 



coordinated attack on c3. 

Bf.ACk’S KINGSIDE 
VLTAFRABII.ri'Y LS 
d.EAR AFT ER HIE 
DARK-SQUARE BISHOP 
HAS BEEN I HADED. 
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Diagram 108 
Black s pieces strike at 
two different targets. 


In the Dragon Pirc, Black’s 
pieces concentrate on attacking 
the c3-target. In the Philidor Pirc, 
the Black rook and knight attack 
e4, while the bishop on g7 
applies pressure to the Wliite 
knight on c3. Tlius two groups of 
pieces act divergently. Despite 
the fact that the fianchettoed 
bishop can create threats to the 
knight on c3, a key defender of 
the e4-pawn, Black’s plan seems 
less effective than concentrating 
all his efforts on one focal point. 

There are some additional 
concrete difficulties in the 
Philidor Pirc. Black’s knight on 
f6 restricts the activity of his 
bishop on g7, but if Black moves 
his knight to d7 in order to open 
the g7-bishop, he reduces the 
pressure on e4. (See Diagram 
109.) 




Diagram 109 

Playing ... Nd7, Black unblocks his 
bishop, blit reduces the pressure on e4. 


On the other hand, if Black 
announces his intention to launch 
... b7-b5 by playing ... c7-c6 or 
... a7-a6, White can usually pre¬ 
vent his opponent’s expansion 
with the ’'cruel" a2-a4. If White 
then maintains his knights on c3 
and d4 and a pawn on a4, it is not 
easy for Black to prepare ... b7- 
b5. 

In the Dragon Pirc, Black 
can develop his queen along the 
d8-a5 diagonal, but in the 
Philidor Pirc he has problems 
activating his Lady. Black also 
finds it difficult to develop his 
light-square bishop. We've dis¬ 
cussed transforming the Pirc into 
a favorable Dragon as a great 
achievement for Black. The 
virtues of transforming into a 
Philidor are less clear. We may 
say that the Dragon Pirc is harder 
to get, but easier to play. The 
Philidor is just the opposite— 
easier to get, harder to play. 
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Pirc Alert! 


The advantages of the 
Phlildor Pirc 

At last—we get to the advan¬ 
tages of the Philidor Pirc! 

Despite the unfavorable 
comparisons we've made to the 
Dragon Pirc, the Philidor Pirc 
has some pluses. Its structure is 
very important to the overall Pirc 
Defense, so we are going to 
examine it thoroughly. 

We’ve already seen that the 
idea of overcoming Blade’s dilTi- 
culties by trading mmor pieces is 
usually not realistic. Instead, 
Black can sometimes organize ... 
d6-d5. Preparation for ... d6-d5 is 
not an easy task, however, 
because White’s knight on c3, liis 
pawn on e4 and his major pieces 
on the d-file all guard against 
such an advance. Also, even after 
Black has played ... d6-d5, he 
must contend not only with the 
possibility of e4xd5, but with the 
e4-e5 advance as well. 

The pluses and minuses of 
... d6-d5 are illustrated by the 
following game. 

POLUCAEVSKY-UHEMANN 

Manila, 1976 

1. Nf3 g6 2. e4 d6 3. d4 Nf6 4. 
Nc3 Bg7 5. Be2 0-0 6. 0-0 c6 7, 
a4 a5 8. Ii3 Qc7 9. Be3 e5 10. 
Qd2 Na6 IL Radi 




Diagram ! 10 
After a. Radi 


11. ... cxd4 12. Nxd4 Re8 13. 13 
l\b4 14. Bc4 

To make it more difficult for 
Black to play ... d6-d5. 



After 14. Bc4 

14. ... Bd7 

Black still wants to advance 
his d-pawn, but in the meantime 
he takes control of the b5-sc|uare 
in case it might be necessary to 
take on d5 with his c-pawn. 

15. Bb3 dS 

Black succeeds in carrying 
out his plan, but its outcome is 
unclear. 
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16. Qi2! 



After 16. Qj2! 

White is maintaining the ten¬ 
sion quite resourcefiilly. 16. exd5 
Nfxd5 === would be bland. 

16.... Rac8! 

Likewise resourceful, Black 
makes what Nimzovich teniied a 
’’mysterious rook move,” trans¬ 
ferring his rook to the potentially 
open t ile, tlius making the capture 
on d5 less appetizing for White. 
Moreover, the move is useful 
against White’s coming attempt. 

17. Ndc2! (tlireatening 18. Bb6) 
17. ... c5! 18. Bxd5 Nxc2 19. 
Bf4 Qb6 20. e5 



Diagram 113 
After 20. e5 


Otlierwise, the weakness on 
d5 would have been balanced by 
a weakness of d4. 

20. ... Nxd5 21. Nxd5 Qe6 22. 
Ndc3 Bc6 23. Rd2 Nd4 24. 
Nxd4 cxd4 25. Rxd4 Bxe5 26. 
Bxe5 Qxe5 27. Rfdl Kg7 28. 
Ne4 Bxe4, draw. 

Threatening ... il6-d5 
can open other options 

We’ve come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the continuation ... d6- 
d5 in the Philidor Pirc signifi¬ 
cantly expands Black's arsenal. 
Yet it’s hard to accomplish. Such 
an idea by itself rarely works as a 
strategic plan, and so Black must 
be flexible. 

If White tries hard to prevent 
... d6-d5—^for example, by plac¬ 
ing his pawn on f4 in order to 
meet ... d6-d5 with e4-e5, Black 
should change liis approach and 
renew his attack on the weakened 
e4, now deprived of pawn protec¬ 
tion. 



Diagram 114 

Structure showing weakened ed-pawn 
after White s pawn goes to f4 
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Pirc Alert! 


ON e4 ISA 
- Blac :k 

:;.^^li»\PaiLlDOR PlRC. 



Similar situations may 
appear in systems characterized 
by developing the bishop on g2 
and the knight on e2. The goal of 
such a system is to control the 
d5-outpost from a distance to 
prevent ... d6-d5. 



Structure after gS and Bg2 


In such a system, the contin¬ 
uation f2-f3 is a positional con¬ 
cession on White’s part because 
it blocks his bishop on g2. So 
after 4. g3, White should try dif¬ 
ferent methods of protecting the 
e4-pawn. 

Pressure on the e4-pawn is 
certainly an important idea for 
Black in the Philidor Pirc, 
despite the fact that the number 
of favorable positions—for 
instance, games in which f2-f3 is 


either impossible or unfruitful— 
is quite limited. Now let's ftirther 
consider Black’s goals and 
resources, and White’s counter¬ 
measures. 

Organizing pressure 
on e4 — 

Black’s resources 

In the Philidor Pirc, both 
Black's rook on e8 and his knight 
on f6 are active members of an 
"advanced group" that attacks 
White's pawn on e4. Black can 
support these forces by posting 
his other knight on c5. it’s possi¬ 
ble that he can even station his 
light-square bishop on c6 or b7. 
Additionally, Black can advance 
his b-pawn (... b7-b5-b4) in order 
to displace the c3-knight (which 
protects e4). 

Whitens counter¬ 
measures 

Besides Wliite’s knight on c3 
and bishop on g2, (in the quite 
popular 4. g3 system), White's 
rook on el can support the 
besieged pawn on e4. Wliite can 
muster further reinforcements 
after h2-h3, g3-g4 and the 
maneuver Ne2-g3. White should 
not miss the opportunity to 
decrease Black’s pressure on e4 
by dislocating the attacking 
pieces or preventing them from 
occupying their best positions. 
Therefore, g3-g4-g5 takes aim 
against Black's knight on f6, and 
a prophylactic a2-a4 discourages 
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... b7-b5. 

We can see that both sides 
have many resources available in 
the fight over the e4-outpost. 

Pressuring e/l — 
Black’s strategic goals 

In the Philidor Pirc, Black’s 
two primary objectives are by 
now obvious. 

• To win the e4-pawn; 

• To force White to play r2-n 
in a situation where the move is 
not beneficial for White. 

Considering the significant 
resources at White's disposal, it 
is clear that these two tasks can 
be accomplished only if White 
makes serious mistakes. 

There is a more realistie, 
third goal— 

• To tie down the opponent’s 
pieces by forcing them to protect 
the e4~pawn. 



Diagram 116 


Black piles on; White is tied down. 

The d4-outpost is attacked 
and defended by an equal num¬ 
ber of pieces on both sides, and 
this situation can be character¬ 
ized as a total paralysis of the 
defending pieces. White can’t 
seriously consider moving either 
his f3-knight or his e3-bishop, 
because his vitally important d4- 
pawn would be snatched immedi¬ 
ately. So none of the White 
pieces involved can undertake 
dynamic actions against Black's 
position. 


l>et’s take a mental field trip 
to a chess classic. In My System^ 
Aron Nimzovich revealed impor¬ 
tant insights about the so-called 
overpi’otecfion of key squares. 
Here’s one of his examples. 


In the Philidor Pirc, Black 
may succeed if he is able to force 
much of White's anny to busy 
itself defending its pawn on e4, 
preventing White from playing 
actively. 




ISLACIC MAY MK I i:i n ij Mi:f AN niu 

TO uip dkficnse c 
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Pirc Alert! 


Here is one of Black’s suc¬ 
cess stories with this “tie-down” 
strategy. 

Weissman —SniRov 
Moscow, 1991 

1. g3 g6 2. Bg2 Bg7 3. d4 Nf6 4. 
e4 d6 5. Ne2 e5 6. Nbc3 c6 

A transposition of moves 
leads to a theoretical position. 

7. h3 b5 8, a3 Bb7 9. Be3 Nbd7 
10. 14 exd4 11. Nxd4 0-0 12. 0-0 
Re8 13. Rel a6 14. Nb3 Qc7 15. 
Bf2 c5 16. Nd2 Re7 17. Rbl 
Rae8 + 



After 17. ... Rae8 

Black succeeded in fully 
entangling his opponent by keep¬ 
ing pressure on e4, meanwhile 
threatening to play ... b5-b4. In 
order to save his e4-pawn, White 
must play Nc3-d5, but this move 
is not satisfactory in view of 
quite a few factors: 

1. fhe opening of the e-file 
after ... Nf6xd5 is in Black’s 
favor; 

2. After the exchange of 


knights, White's pawn on d5 
becomes weak; 

3. Black’s bishop on g7 
grows more powerful and elfec- 
tively supports actions on the 
queenside. 

Nonetheless, playing for 
such a total "tie-down" can easily 
backfire. Nimzovich himself 
makes this phenomenon clear. 
Adding just one defending White 
pieee, a rook on d3 to Diagram 
116, for instance, changes the sit¬ 
uation radically, allowing the 
first player some options with his 
defensive cadre. 



Diagram U8 

White has an extra defender. 


Now all the White pieces 
become dynamic, so that any one 
of the groups— the f3-knight, e3- 
bishop and even d3-rook—are 
free to move and can take part in 
active operations. It means that 
on the very next move, Black 
must pay attention to the possible 
moves of all White’s pieces— 
bishop, knight and rook. The 
strategy of tying down vaporizes. 
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or course, if there were one more 
rook on cll, White would enjoy 
even greater freedom. 

Thus when White strength¬ 
ens his outpost by adding more 
defending resources, he doesn't 
tie himself down further. On the 
contrary, such reinforcements 
lead to positions where all 
White's pieces have more free¬ 
dom. We should apply this prin¬ 
ciple to our play. 

Because White has a space 
advantage in the Philidor Pirc, 
Black's success depends on the 
specifics of White's overprotec¬ 
tion of e4. Let's explore an exam¬ 
ple that is counterpoint to 
Weissman—Shirov. 


Kaiupov—Tuvuman 
Montreal, 1979 



With his last move, 24. B12, 
White strengthened the e4-out- 
post and gained a much better 
position. 

Black has absolutely no 
counterplay against e4. Theoret¬ 
ically, the e4-pawn can be pro¬ 
tected by six(!) defenders: Qc2, 
Rel and Re2, Bg2, Ng3, Nd2. 
Additionally, White's f2-bishop 
indirectly participates in the 
defense of e4. While is ready to 
play Bxc5 if Black puts his 
knight on c5 to attack e4 again. 
Black’s isolated a5-pawn would 
makes his position even worse. 
But even if we add a White pawn 
on a4 and correct Black's isolani 
by adding a pawn on b7 to the 
diagram, Black’s position would 
still be very difficult. 

As we have learned from 
IMimzovich’s rule of overprotec¬ 
tion, adding just one new actor to 
the scene changes this '’sword or 
shield" situation dramatically. 

Black’s formula for success; 
the number of attackers against 
the e4-outpost must be no less 
than the number of defenders. 
Ample forces must be involved 
in battle. 


WiTF.N Wulti^-ftEINFOKCKS HIS E4-mWN WITH 
\HI1InONAI. DEip^KIlS, Hi:, DOFS NUl I IT IIOISI I I 

DOWN (‘MCTllElt. On the contrary, 

II h: CAN'’mMe dp ail of IMS PIECES. 
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The difficulty is that it is 
necessary to predict numerous 
maneuvers and possibilities that 
can change the balance in favor 
of one side. 

Let’s return once more to 
Nimzovich’s position (Diagram 
116), but this time with White 
pawns on a4 and b4. 



Diaginm 120 
White *s queenside pawns 
give him the edge. 


The threats a4-a5 and b4-b5 
tilt the balance in favor of White. 
Similar possibilities should be 
considered in oxn Philidor Pirc 
positions, For instance, advanc¬ 
ing g2(g3)-g4-g5 dislocates the 
f6-knight, and a2-a4 prevents ... 
b7-b5-b4. It is not difficult to 
understand that such bold routs 
as the games Weissman—Shirov 
and Karpov—Timman were 


made possible because one of the 
players made certain positional 
mistakes (which we are going to 
examine later). 

When both sides are ade¬ 
quately concerned about the e4- 
outpost, the following picture can 
develop. 


Aseev—Zakharevich 
Petersburg, 1995 



After 18.... Rad8 

Here, Black’s achievements 
are modest. White has three 
defending pieces versus Black’s 
three attackers. Both sides have 
reserves—Rel versus ... Re7 
and ... Rde8. White’s a5-pawn is 
weak, so the protecting rook 
can’t stray from al. (Otherwise, 
White could dominate the cen¬ 
ter.) Black’s earlier move ... h7- 
h6, not typical in the Pirc, proves 






























itself very useful here. Now 
White’s idea of playing g4“g5 to 
dislocate the Black knight on f6 
is less appealing because, after 
the exchange of pawns (.,. h6xg5 
f4xg5), Black controls e5. 

This position was a result of 
a tough fight over the e4-pawn. 
Black had to pay close attention 
to the ramifications of g3-g4, or 
he would have been outplayed. In 
fact, g3-g4 is a double hit: 
White's knight is heading to the 
vacated g3-square, where the 
cavalryman can support the e4- 
pawn, while the g-pawn threatens 
to dislodge the knight on f6. The 
effect of g3-g4 and Ng3 is even 
greater than we might expect—in 
view of the position of the rook 
on el. Here the rook is poised to 
jump into the fray (after BeS-fZ). 
Thus, the balance between attack 
and defense remains unstable. 
There is a threat that the scale 
could tip suddenly in favor of 
White. 

Let’s take a closer look at the 
move ... h7-h6! in Aseev— 
Zakharevich. This move is neces¬ 
sary in order to undermine the 
strategic menace g4-g5. Even 
such a prophylactic move as ... 
h7-h5 (to prevent g3-g4) should¬ 
n’t be ruled out! 

Later, after reviewing the 
Ruy Lopez structure, we will 
come back to the games 
Weissman—Shirov, Karpov— 


Timman and Aseev—Zakhar¬ 
evich. 

Black’s ''slow monon’' 

... US 

Now we can re-examine 
Black’s total resources in the 
Philidor Pirc in light of Black’s 
strategic goals and possibilities. 
Even a brief look at Weissman-— 
Shirov reveals how beneficial the 
occupation of b5 by a pawn is for 
Black. Yet White is usually alert, 
and his reaction to ... a7-a6 or ... 
c7-c6 is natural—a2-a4. As a 
result of... e5xd4, Nxd4 and a2- 
a4, White’s pieces are grouped as 
follows: knight on c3, knight on 
d4, and a pawn on a4. The 
group’s goal is to prevent the ... 
b7-b5 advance. Can Black play 
... b7-b5 despite these circum¬ 
stances? Certainly Black can try 
to do this by playing in "slow 
motion": ... c7-c6, ... b7-b6, ... 
a7-a6, ... Bb7, ... b6-b5. It is eas¬ 
ier to follow this slow-motion 
plan before ... e5xd4, staying in 
a Ruy Lopez structure, when 
White isn't threatening e4-e5— 
often with strikes along the h l-a8 
diagonal. 

As we have seen, Black often 
plays his c-pawn to c6 and even 
to c5, gaining vital space on the 
queenside. In fact, as Nimzovich 
pointed out, the permanent threat 
of Nc3-d5 in the Philidor will 
force Black to move his c-pawn. 
This certitude should give Black 
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a philosophic view of weak d6- 
pawns. Black has to have faith 
that he will be able to defend his 
d6-pawn somehow, because 
advancing the c-pawn brings him 
hope of counterplay. 

None of Black’s 
resources is a 
single, silver bullet 

We have just examined some 
possible ideas in playing the 
Philidor Pirc, such as trading 
minor pieces, advancing d6- 
d5 to free the position, pressuring 
e4, and playing b7-b5. None of 
these ideas can alone guarantee 
equality. Yet knowing these ideas 
makes it easier to evaluate game 
positions and to make the right 
plans. 

For example, if we remember 
that the c8-bishop is often a 
”bad'' piece in the Philidor Pirc, 
we'll look for the opportunity to 
trade it off. In Diagram 122, 
Black has exchanged this bishop 
and been rewarded with an equal 
game. 







Diagram 122 

Black has an equal position. 

Furthermore, after we exam¬ 
ine the Ruy Lopez Pirc, we will 
realize that from that formation 
Black sometimes has the possi¬ 
bility of transposing into a good 
Philidor Pirc with ... e5xd4. Then 
Black can operate with one of the 
ideas shown above, or he can 
combine them. 

The Ruy LoBcz Pire 

Now the time has come to 
examine the Ruy Lopez Pirc 
(Diagram 123). 



Diagram 123 

Structure of the Ruy Lopez Pirc 
First, we should keep in mind 
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that Black can transpose from the 
Ruy Lopez Pirc into the Philidor 
Pirc with ... e5xd4, but he can't 
go back again. Just a look at the 
pawn structure of the Ruy Lopez 
Pirc shows us its main deficien¬ 
cy. In tlie Ruy Lopez Pirc, as in 
the Philidor Pirc, Black lacks 
space. Hence the brave thought: 
What about playing ... d6-d5 in 
order to destroy White’s main 
trump, his pawn center, through 
simplification? 



Diagram 124 

Black plays ... d5 in the Ruy Lopez Pirc. 


It is hard to find an argument 
against the idea of liquidating 
White’s dominant center. Black's 
fianchettoed bishop is very suit¬ 
ably prepared for such a plan. 
First, the bishop can reach some 
important targets, such as the 
pawns on e5 and d4, as well as 
the kniglit on c3. Second, in con¬ 
trast to some variations of the 
"real" Ruy Lopez, where Black's 
bishop usually occupies e7 and 
blocks Black's own pieces, the 
fianchettoed bishop, along with 
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his major pieces on d8 and e8, 
supports ... d6-d5. 

Here is a collection of exam¬ 
ples where the ... d6-d5 advance 
proved successful. 

CUAISOLER-SpEELMAN 

Hastings, 1987 

1. e4 g6 2. d4 d6 3. Nc3 Bg7 4. 
Be3 a6 5. Qd2 Nd7 6. f3 bS 7. a4 
b4 8. Ndl Rb8 9. c3 bxc3 10. 
bxc3 Ngf6 11. aS 0-0 12. Bd3 e5 
13. Ne2 



After 13. Ne2 
Better is 13. d5. 

13.... dS! 14. 0-0 c5! 

This makes it a full-court 
press on White's pawn center! 

15. Nf2 (no better is 15. dxc5 
dxe4 16. fxe4 Qc7 ?) 15.... dxe4 

16. fxe4 cxd4 17. cxd4 exd4 18. 
Bxd4 Qe7 ¥ 

















Diagram 126 
After 18. ... Qe7 


CHERNDf—^DUTWINGTON 
Dunkirk, 1994 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 g6 3. Nc3 c6 4. a4 
Bg7 5. g3 Nf6 6. Bg2 0-0 7. Nge2 
eS 8.0-0 aS 9. h3 Na6 10. Be3 

Preventing Black's eleventh 
move in the game by playing 10. 
Bg5! h6 11. Be3 is better. 

10.... Nb4 11. Qd2 

This move would gain a tempo 
if Black’s pawn were on h6. 


Cobb—Khalifman 
Eupen, 1997 

1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. 
g3 Nc6 5. Be3 Nf6 6. h3 eS 

Now White should play 7. 
dxe5! Nxe5 8. Bg2 Nc4 9. Bel ±. 

7. Nge2 


Diagram 128 
After 11. Qd2 

11.. .. dS! il. exdS 

White could equalize with 

12. dxe5 Nxe4 13. Nxe4 dxe4=. 

12.. .. NfxdS 

Now the e5-pawn is protected. 

13. NxdS NxdS 14. BgS 




7.... dS! 8. Bg2 

Alternatives are 8. dxe5 
Nxe5, threatening 9. ... Nf3 
mate; and 8. exd5 NxdS ¥. 

8. ... Nxe4 9. Nxe4 dxe4 10. dS 
NaS 11. Bxe4 Nc4 12. Bel 0-0 13. 
Bg2f5 14.0-0Nd6¥. 


If 14, dxeS Bxe5=, or even 

14. ... Nxe3!? 15. Qxe3 Qe7 16. 
f4 f6 17. Qb3+ Be6 with suf¬ 
ficient compensation for a pawn. 

14. ... Bf6 15. Bxf6 Nxf6 16. 
Radi e4! 


Better than 16.... exd4=. 
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Diagram 129 
After 16. ... e41 

17. Rfel hS! 18. Nc3 Bf5 

Black has good play—for 
instance, 19. Qf4Nd5. 

Some theory of the 
Pirc Defense 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Bd3 eS 4. c3 

White’s hope in this system 
is that Black, by playing 4. ... g6, 
will stay in the Ruy Lopez for 
quite a long time. Contrary to 
White’s expectations. Black 
leaves Ruy territory immediately. 



Diagram 130 

After 4. c3—theoretical position 

4. ... d5 5. dxeS Nxe4 6. Bxe4 


dxe4 7. Qa4+ 


Black’s excellent light- 
square bishop fully compensates 
him for the loss of castling after 
7, Qxd8+. 

7.... Bd7 8, Qxe4 Bc6 ^ 

Later, we’ll fixlly examine the 
consequences of 4. ... d5. 

Of course, in previous exam¬ 
ples, White committed early 
errors that made Black’s counter¬ 
blow in the center successful. 

If White does everything 
right, it is hard to bet on ... d6- 
d5. There is a latent vulnerability 
in Black’s plans. After ... d6-d5, 
the position in the center 
becomes level, but the overall sit¬ 
uation is tense, and it is White’s 
turn to move. Thus White can 
dictate the action. 

Indeed, this situation is simi¬ 
lar to the very beginning of a 
game, where White has the 
advantage of the first move, 
guaranteeing him an initiative. 
It's worse for Black here, howev¬ 
er, because the opposing forces 
are already in contact with each 
other. White’s pawns on e4 and 
d4 are engaged against Black’s 
pawns e5 and d5. So having the 
move is even more important. 
This fact often helps White to 
refute Black’s plan. 
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Pirc AlertI 


BeUAVSKY —^AZMAlPARASHVai 
PORTOROZ, 1997 

1. Nf3 g6 2. e4 d6 3. d4 Nf6 4. 
Bd3 Bg7 5.0-0 0-0 6. Rel Nc6 7. 
c3 eS 8. h3 NhS 9. Be3 



After 9. Be3 

9.... dS 

This attempt to solve all of 
Black’s opening problems at 
once was successful in Magem— 
Azmaiparashvili, 1997, after: 10. 
dxe5 Nxe5 11. Nxe5 Bxe5 12. 
exd5 Qxd5 13. Be2 ]Mf4 14. Bf3 
Qxdl, draw. Analyzing this 
game, I discovered a strong idea, 
which GM Beliavsky and I then 
examined deeply. Azmaiparash¬ 
vili falls victim to one of our 
main lines of home analysis. 

10. Bg5! f6 11. exdS! fxgS 

Or 11. ... Qxd5 12. Nbd2!, 
with the idea of... Bc4, exploit¬ 
ing the weakness of the a2-g8 
diagonal—the idea of 10. Bg5. 

12. dxc6 exd4 



Diagram 132 
After 12. ... exd4 


13. Qb3+ Kh8 14. cxb7 Bxb7 
IS. Qxb7 dxc3 16. Nxc3 Qxd3 
17. Radi QfS 18. Qxc7! g4 

In reply to 18. ... Nf4, 19. 
Re7 is very strong! 

19. hxg4 Qxg4 20. Qd7! 

The last move of home 
preparation stops Black's counter¬ 
play on the kingside. Now Black 
is simply a pawn behind in the 
endgame. 

20.... Qxd7 21. Rxd7 



After 21. Rxd7 

21. ... Rab8 22. Na4±, and 
White eventually won. 
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Chernin—^Mokkv 
Prague, 1989 

1. d4 d6 2. c3 eS 3. e4 Nf6 4. Nd2 
g6 5. NgO Nbd7 6. Bd3 Bg7 7. 
0-0 0-0 8. Rel Re8 9. h3 h6 10. 
NfldS 



AJier 10. ... dS 

11. NxeS! 

Better than 11. dxe5 dxe4! 

12. exf6 Nxf6=. 

11 Nxe4 

Or 11.... NxeS 12. (keS RxeS 

13. f4 Re8 14. eS s Ne4?! 15. 
Bxe4 dxe4 16. Qxd8 Rxd8 17. 
Nd2! ±, with the idea of 18. Nxe4. 

12. Bf4! 

To force a trade of the g7- 
bishop in case Black takes on eS. 

12.... NxeS 

Or 12.... Qf6 13. Qf3. 

13. BxeS BxeS 14. dxeS QgS 
If 14. ... RxeS, 15. £3+-. 

15. Bxe4 dxe4 16. Ng3! 



After 16. Ng3l 

The dark squares are weak. 
White’s knight will take advantage. 

16.... Rd8 

Another way is 16. ... Bf5 
17. Nxe4 Bxe4 18. Rxe4 Rad8 
(18. ... RxeS 19. f4+-) 19. Rd4±. 

17. Qa4 QxeS 18. Rxe4 Qd6 19. 
Rd4 Qe7 20. Rxd8+ Qxd8 21. 
Rdl Qe7 22. Qd4 



Diagram 136 
After 22. Qd4 


Taking the al-h8 diagonal. 

22.... Be6 23. Ne4 fS 24. Nc5 b6 
25. Nxe6 Qxe6 26. Qf4! Qf7 (26. 
... Qxa2 27. Rd7) 27. Qxh6. 

With a decisive advantage. 
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Clearly, everyone who plays 
the Pirc Defense must pay close 
attention to the possibility of 
playing ... d6-d5 in the Ruy 
Lopez Pirc structure. If calcula¬ 
tion proves that ... d6-d5 is cor¬ 
rect, use it! But such opportuni¬ 
ties occur rather spontaneously. 
When ... d6-d5 is really possible, 
we must consider it a fortunate 
tactical opportunity. 

Now let’s explore some more 
fundamental ideas. The first idea 
comes from material we have 
already studied. 



Diagram J37 
Structure favors Black 
due to his pawm on b5. 


Discussing ... e7-e5 in 

Chapter 6, we learned that in the 
structure shown in Diagram 137 
above, the position of the b-pawn 
on b5 favors Black. 


; ■ t IKE 

iWiiliilWifiiil- Bi; ACK 



Diagram 138 

The structure of the Philidor Pirc here 
again favors Black due to the bS-pawn, 


Similarly, as we learned from 
the game Weissman—Shirov, in 
the Philidor Pirc, Black should 
try to place his pawn on b5 
(Diagram 138). This move threat¬ 
ens ... b5-b4, which undermines 
the protection of e4 and, in gen¬ 
eral, widens Black’s queenside 
base. 



Diagram 139 

This sUiicture is still tt ansitional, but 
also better for Black. 


Therefore, these transitional 
types of positions (Diagram 139) 
should also be beneficial for 
Black. 























Indeed, Black should consid¬ 
er the structure in Diagram 139 
his cue to transpose into a favor¬ 
able game. Black is not afraid of 
d4xe5 because of ... d6xe5, 
which leads to Diagram 137. 
Black’s recapturing on e5 with a 
piece (for instance, a d7-knight) 
leads to the structure in 138. 
Black is ready to play ... e5xd4 
at the appropriate moment, trans¬ 
forming the game to a good 
Philidor (Diagram 139). It hap¬ 
pens quite often that right after ... 
e5xd4, Black is able to expand on 
the queenside. 

Tolnai—Ghinba 
Stara Zagora, 1990 



Black to move 

13. ... exd4! 14. Bxd4 c5! 15. 
Bxf6 Nxf6 16. Qxd6 Qxd6 17. 
Rxd6 Nxe4 + 

If White’s pawn were not on 
a3. Black would have incorporat¬ 
ed ... b5-b4. 

The pawn skeleton of this 
game is basically the same as the 
structure in Diagram 139. In this 


structure, however, there is one 
important nuance. Black’s pawn 
is on c6—in contrast to the clas¬ 
sical (non-Pirc) Ruy Lopez struc¬ 
ture, where Black's pawn is on 
c7. Therefore Black should be 
more concerned about the ad¬ 
vance d4-d5 (see Diagram 141). 



Diagram 141 

The evaluation of a game with this 
structure depends on other details. 

White threatens to play 
d5xc6j choosing the d6-pawn as 
his next target, and c6-c5 isn’t 
always good for Black position- 
ally, or even possible. Neverthe¬ 
less, d4-d5 is not usually danger¬ 
ous for Black unless he’s collect¬ 
ed other negatives in the position. 
Even by continuing with d5xc6 
and transforming the position 
into one of the popular Sicilian 
structures, White doesn’t neces¬ 
sarily gain any advantage. Of 
course, Black's d6-pawn is weak, 
but the true evaluation of these 
positions depends on many other 
nuances. 

With Black to move. White 
must anticipate ... c6xd5. 
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Pirc Alertl 


Because the c3-knight defends 
e4, the reply Nc3xd5 might not 
be possible in view of... Nf6xe4. 

Then White would be left 
with the less convenient e4xd5, 
which leads to a structure in 
which Black’s Ringside is quite 
solid. Moreover, White may not 
be able to hold his d5-outpost. 

Janjgava—^M. Gurevich 
Lvov, 1987 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. g3 
Bg7 5. Bg2 0-0 6. Nge2 e5 7. h3 
c6 8. Be3 b5 9. 0-0 Bb7!? 10. a3 
Nbd7 11. Qd2 Re8 12. Rfel a6 
13. d5 



Diagram 142 
After 13. dS 


White’s last move aims for 
dxc6. Black was threatening ... 
e5xd4 and .... c6-c5, using the 
idea which was successful in the 
games Weissman—Shirov and 
Tolnai—Ghinda. 

13.... cxdS 14. exdS 

If White plays 14. Nxd5, 
Black has ... Nxd5 15. exd5 f5, 
with good counterplay. 


14.. .. Nb6 15. b3 Qc7 

Again with counterplay. 

16. Ncl?! 

With the idea of Na2-b4-c6; 
if 16. g4 Rac8 ¥. 

16.. .. e4! 



After 16.... e4! 

17. Bxb6 Qxb6 18. Nla2 Re5 
19. Radi Rae8+. 

As in the Philidor, White 
usually plays to prevent ... b7- 
b5, replying to ... c7-c6 or ... a7- 
a6 with a2-a4. Even under such 
circmnstances, Black may still 
attempt ... b7-b5, but it is neces¬ 
sary to prepare the move by 
lengthy maneuvers—... c7-c6, ... 
b7-b6, ... a7-a6, ... Bb7 and then 
... b6-b5, planning eventually to 
"jump" into a Philidor. It is very 
possible that Black can be forced 
to transform the game into a 
Philidor earlier, while he is labo¬ 
riously linking this chain of 
moves. 
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Theoretical position after 11. f4 


White is threatening 12. 
d4xe5 d6xe5 13. f5±. 

11. ... exd4 12. Bxd4 Bb7 13. 
Bfi a6! 14. B!3 bS 15. axbS 



Hov/ should Black recapture? 

We suggest that the reader 
memorize the following idea: 15. 
... cxbSiT. Black opens a diago¬ 
nal for his b7-bishop and opens 
the c-flle for his major pieces. 


paying no attention to phantom 
weaknesses on d6 and d5. As we 
see, a2-a4 here did not do the Job 
for White. 

Here is yet another theoreti¬ 
cal example of how Black should 
react to a2-a4. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. g3 
Bg7 5. Bg2 0-0 6. Nge2 eS 7. h3 
c6 8. a4! 



Still, it is necessary to pay 
for pleasure, after all. Black now 
has some new possibilities, such 
as the knight's journey to b4: 8. ... 
a5 with the idea ... Nb8-a6-b4, 
or 8. ... Na6 immediately, plan¬ 
ning ... Nb4 (see Chapter 19, 4. 
g3). 

In summary, we can state that 
in the Ruy Lopez Pirc, Black not 


In the Ruv Lopez I’irc:, Bi,.4CK.no‘I' onia- has 

'[’HE PIAN Ol' ADVANt IM. liES PWVA'Hji h5. 

Bin HE Can usethi rma: it in hie huvi 

■' I'O GAIN OTHEM BENEEITS. 


































only has the plan of advancing 
... b7-b5, but he also can use the 
very threat of the move to gain 
other benefits. 

Increasing the 
pressure on d4 

The following logical 
method is based on material we 
have examined. We remember 
that in the Ruy Lopez Pirc nei- 
tlier d4xe5 nor d4-d5 is danger¬ 
ous for Black. But how does 
Black press his opponent’s posi¬ 
tion so that White will be forced 
to decide the destiny of his d4- 
pawn? The main strategy at 
Black's disposal is to increase the 
pressure on d4. Actually, this 
plan begins with the move ... e7- 
e5. 

In contrast to the Philidor 
structure, Black, in the Ruy 
Lopez Pirc, can pressure White’s 
center pawns without giving up 
his c5-outpost. After all, keeping 
this outpost will maintain the 
central balance. 


Let’s examine an important 
theoretical line. 


1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. g3 
Bg7 5. Bg2 0-0 6. Nge2 e5 



llilllilll- 

iClNTER 


iiiiiiiiiiWts.: 


...•"t-iH-nr-r-r-T-ir-nr;": 


iiii 



Here White should always 
play 7. h2-h3! instead of 7. 0-0? 
because the latter move allows 7. 
... Nc6! (with the threat of 8. ... 
e5xd4 9. Nxd4 Nxe4! 10. Nxc6 
Nxc3), leading to significant 
pressure on the d4-outpost. 
White then has to adjust his plans 
and play either the tame 8. d4-d5 
or the strategically premature 8. 
d4xe5, leading to equality. The 
try 8. Bc3 is reftited by 8. ... 
Ng4!. Now we understand why 7. 
h2-h3! is necessary to prevent 
White’s initiative from dissolving 
early in the game! 

Let’s look at a position in 
which White hasn’t fianchettoed. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4, 
Nf3 Bg7 5. Be2 0-0 6. 0-0 Bg4 

Applying pressure to d4 by 
threatening to remove the 
defender on f3. 

7. Be3 Nc6! 

Yet another Black piece 
focuses on d4. 
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8. Qd2 e5 



Af/er^\ ... e5 

The last point of Black's 
plan, forcing White to play either 
9. d5 or 9. clxe5. 

White’s position is like a 
patient ill with a bad appendix— 
d4. The invalid lies “like a patient 
etherized upon a table,” flanked 
by two surgeons, the knight on c6 
and the pawn on e5, and their 
hospital chaplain on g4. Behind 
their backs stands the x-ray tech¬ 
nician, the bishop on g7, whose 
specialty can be clearly felt in the 
line 9. Radi? Bxf3 10. Bxf3 exd4 
11. Bxd4 Nxe4! 12. Bxe4 
Nxd4 ^. 

Here’s the "twin" position, 
illustrating the importance of 
this “x-ray teclinician” on g7, 


who renders d4-d5 profitless for 
White. 

LENGYKL—M. GliRF.VfCII 
Budapf.st, 1987 



There’s a new member of the 
hospital staff—the rook on e8. 
Not only is d4 threatened, but e4 
may also be in danger after ... 
e5xd4. This threat creates a crisis 
in the center, forcing Wliite to 
play d4xe5 or d4-d5. Meanwhile, 
the rook on el does not neutral¬ 
ize the influence of the e8-rook 
because the e-file is overloaded 
with White pieces. 

11. d5 (II. dxe5=) 11. ... Bxl3 

12. BxO (12. dxc6 Nxe4-+) 12. 
... Nd4! 13. Bxd4 (13. Bdl c6!) 

13. ... exd4 14, Na2 (14, Qxd4 
Nxe4) 14.... Nd7 15. c3 Nc5 16. 
Qdl dxc3 17. Nxc3 


FRicssiiRE tm TBir r:i4- tm I 4-Vms ( as (^iirAT-|=: 
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Pirc Alert! 



After 17. Nxc3 

17. ... Bxc3! 18. bxc3 a5 + , fix¬ 
ing the weakness on a4. 

Later we’ll look more closely 
at the idea of the somewhat star¬ 
tling 17. ... Bxc3!, giving up 
Black’s pride and joy, his dark- 
square “Indian” bishop. For now, 
let's mark the position of the rook 
on e8, and note that Black uses it 
to help persuade White to play 
d4-d5 or d4xe5. 

In the Ruy Lopez Pirc, 
Black’s primary teclinique during 
the opening stages of the game is 
to apply systematic pressure on 
one or both of White's central 
pawns. Black must keep White 
busy. 

White’s counter¬ 
measures In the 
Ruy Lopez Pirc 

Given time, White has quite 
a few good methods of counter¬ 
acting his opponent’s plans. Let's 
take a look at some of the key 
ideas intended to flummox Black. 


White's h3 a c3 

Since ... Bg4 ties down the 
knight on 13, and ... Ng4 harass¬ 
es the bishop on e3—and since 
both White’s knight and bishop 
are key defenders of d4—the 
prophylactic move h2-h3 is use¬ 
ful. Additionally, the integrity of 
White’s pawn center is even more 
secure when the c3-knight is 
replaced by a pawn. Then in reply 
to ... e5xd4, White has c3xd4. 



Diagram 151 
After 8. BxJ3 Nc6 


Here White has played 7. h3, 
“putting the question” to Black’s 
bishop on g4, and recaptured on 
f3 with his bishop. White under¬ 
stands that his opponent is work- 
mg hard to weaken the d4-out- 
post (with ... Bg7, ... Nc6, ... 
Bg4 and ... BxD), and that Black 
will follow up with ... e7-e5. The 
continuation 9. Be3 e5 means 
that White gives up his fight to 
keep a pawn on d4, because he 
must then play either 10. d5 or 
10. dxe5. White doesn’t even 
have a chance to transfer the 
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game to the Philidor Fire witli 
10. Ne2 (with the idea of 10. ... 
exd4 11. Nxd4), in view of 10. ... 
d5! = 


Therefore, instead of 9. Be3, 
White plays 9. Ne2! e5 10. c3, 
preserving the central tension. 



After P. Ne2 and 10. c3 

Black must strive hard to dis¬ 
place the d4-pawn. He doesn’t 
now have the radical 10. ... d5 in 
view of 11, exd5 Nxd5 12. 
dxe5±. And in case of 10. ... Re8, 
White switches plans, conceding 
the fight for d4 but trading it for 
other significant positional 
advantages. Thus, after 11. d5 
Ne7, White plays 12. c4!. In tliis 
King’s Indian type of position, 
White’s pawn has reached its 
Promised Land, c4, where it 
cements White's grip on the cen¬ 
ter. The position has "suddenly” 
become better for White. In par¬ 
ticular, Black’s rook on e8 is 
misplaced in this structure, 
because it's needed on f8 to sup¬ 
port the typical ... f7-f5 advance. 


Let’s return to Diagram 151. 
White has another line: 9. Nb5 e5 
10. c3. White achieves the same 
goal ill the center as he did with 
9. Ne2, bolstering liis pawn on d4 
with its colleague. 



After 9. Nb5 ami JO. c3 

Yet another similar idea is 
present in the system 1. e4 d6 2. 
d4 Nf6 3. Bd3 e5 4. c3. Here 
White plays c2-c3 immediately, 
hoping for the following: 4. ... g6 
5. Nf3 Bg7 6. 0-0 0-0 7. h3 ]Mc6 
8. Re I, and the e4-d4 pawn-block 
is unapproachable. However, an 
experienced Pirc player can 
break up such a plan by playing 
4. ... d5!. (See Part HI, Chapter 
23: 3. Bd3.) 

Here’s an example from a 
well known game. 

In .THE Ruy Lopkz 
I’lRc, Black applies 

PRE&SURl': UN ONE OR 

BOTH WIHIE’S 
CENTEk' pawns, ■ . 
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nrc A tern 


K A It POV- T IIVIM A N 

Montreal, 1979 



Diagram 154 
After 19. NcA-e2! 


With his last move, 19. Nc3- 
c2!, White not only attacks the 
knight on b4, but threatens to 
play 20. c3, making his center 
virtually impregnable. Therefore, 
Blaek decides to continue with 
19. ... exd4 20. Nxd4, transpos¬ 
ing the game to a Philidor Pirc. 
But the change of structure is not 
good in this particular case, 
because White’s pawn on e4 is 
more than adequately defended. 
vStrictly speaking, 19. ... e5xd4 is 
not a voluntary shift to the 
Philidor by Black, but a capitula¬ 
tion in the center. 

White's ff2-ff4 

As we see from Kar- 
pov-Timman, White has yet 
another way of pressing Black's 
position in the Ruy Lopez Pirc— 
f2-f4. This tlirust creates yet a 
new crisis in the center. 



Diagram 155 
Structure after f2-f4 


Here White has, besides the 
threat to the e5-pawn, the idea to 
connect the previously harmless 
continuation d4xe5 ... dbxefi 
with the pawn advance f4-f5. 



Structure after f4~f5 

In some circumstances, f4-f5 
would not only threaten to shut 
out the g7-bishop, but would 
menace the Black king with a 
pawn storm by g2-g4, h2-h4, g4- 
g5 and so on. Tlie capture ... 
g6xf5 creates, after e4xf5, a 
Wlute strongpoint on e4, which 
he can occupy with his knight. 
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The Importance of 
Black activltv 

These additional positional 
opportunities for White, such as 
replacing the c3-knight with a 
pawn, or pushing f2“f4, show that 
in the Ruy Lopez Pirc Black can’t 
take unlimited time to develop 
his plans. If he isn’t active, White 
will press home an advantage. 

Black’s primary strategies in 
the Ruy Lopez Pirc stiajcture arc 
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The Philidor & Buy lopez Pircs 
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Diagram 15S 
Black to move 
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Diagram 160 
White to move 
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The Philidor & Buy lopez Pircs 

SoiiiiiiMts to iieiiiioiinr 

inoiiieiroi 


No, I 1.... cxd4!, followed by queenside expansion and a better game. 

(See page 99.) 

No, 2 1. ... cxb5! (See page 101.) 

No. 3 1. ... Nc6!, the move that normally teams with ... Bg4 and ... e7-e5 to 

pressure d4. (See page 102.) 

No. 4 1. Bf2!, strengthening e4. (See page 89.) 

No, 5 1. Bg5!, in order to win a tempo after 1.... h6 2. Be3 Nb4 3. Qd2. 

(Sec page 94.) 

No. 6 1. ... Nc6!, forcing While to move or exchange the d4-pawn. 

(See page 102.) 


no 


Pirn Alert! 


Chapter 8: The Buy a PhlOdor PIre as a System 

Somii imiKiinaMiii ramus to iimMi §m 


When Black plays ... e7-e5, and White refuses to move his d- 
pawn, Black must know how to use both the Ruy Lopez and 
the Philidor Pirc as a system. This chapter shows you how. 



♦ White failed to play the preventive a2-a4, so 
Black gains queenside space with 7. ... b5! 

See Diagram 163 


♦ Black plays 17. ... Rae8, White’s e-pawn is 
weak, while Black’s d6-pawn is not. Black 
is better. 

See Diagram 166. 


♦ After White’s 14. g4!, he is prepared 
for kingside actions. 

See Diagram 175. 


♦ Black’s last move, 13. ... h6, makes the 
g4-g5 tlirust costly for White. 

See Diagram 181. 
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Chapter 8 

The Ruv a Philidor Pirc as a System 

More on ... e7-e5, when White leaves his pawn on d4 


B lack must at times rely on ... 
e7-e5. When he does, and 
White refuses to capitulate 
by moving his d4-pawn, the 
resulting positions are rich, fasci¬ 
nating and instructive. To prevail, 
Black needs to understand both 
the Ruy Lopez and Philidor Pirc 
structures—and he must know 
how to combine them as a com¬ 
plete defensive system. 

Black as the watchful 
opportunist 

It’s impossible to overempha¬ 
size the fact that the Philidor and 
Ruy Lopez Pirc structures are not 
preconceived choices but options 
available in Black’s overall plan. 
Black must ever be a watchful 
opportunist, responding to 
White’s moves with the better 
system. Of course, when playing 
... e5xd4 and adopting the 
Philidor structure. Black must 
understand that he’s not only 
crossed the Rubicon but burned 
his barges behind him. He can 
never go home again to the Ruy 
Lopez Pirc. In both formations, 


however, the queenside advance 
... b7-b5 is beneficial. 

But how long to wait before 
making a final decision on struc¬ 
tures and what to move while 
waiting are among Black's most 
complex decisions in the Pirc. 
The pressure on Black to commit 
increases dramatically with time, 
because his opponent has a space 
advantage in both the Philidor 
and Ruy Lopez structures. And it 
is at times very difficult to tell 
when Black's position is about to 
turn bad. Often the line between 
vital and lifeless is nearly invisi¬ 
ble. 

With all this background 
painted in, we can return to some 
of our introductory examples of 
Black’s successes to understand 
them better. 

The game Weissman-Shirov 
(Moscow, 1991), from page 88, 
is a straightforward example to 
start with. 
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WKISSM A N-S111UOV 

Moscow, 1991 

1. e4 cI6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. g3 
Bg7 5. Bg2 c6 6. Nge2 e5 

This position was reached by 
transposition after 1. g3. 

7. h3 

Wliite plays his prophylactic 
moves in the wrong sequence. 
Here 7. a4 is required. 

7. ... b5! 



AJier 7. ... b5! 

The pluses of this move are 
pretty obvious. Black shouldn’t 
worry about losing the right to 
castle—he can look forward to the 
endgame with optimism. 

8. a3 

An unnecessary move, since 
... b5-b4 was not yet a tlireat, in 
view of 8. 0-0 b4 9. dxe5 dxe5 
10. Qxd8+ Kxd8 11. Na4, with 
the idea Na4-c5. Here the ending 
favors White. 

8. ... Bb7 9. Be3 Nbd7 10. 14 
exd4! 



Diagram 164 
After 10. ... exci4! 


Excellent judgment. Black 
transposes the game to the 
Philidor Pirc at a time when his 
forces on the queenside are 
already active. 

11. Nxd4 

Perhaps White should try 11. 
Bxd4!?. 

11. ... 0-0 12. 0-0 Re8 13. Rel 
a6! 

Black plays precisely. He 
shores up b5 to allow the ... c6- 
c5 counterpunch to the center. 

14. Nb3 



After 14. Nb3 
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Black tlireatens ... c6-c5. It 
is difficult to find a satisfactory 
plan to defend White’s center. 

14.... Qc7 15. Bn c5! 16. Nd2 

Passive, but after 16. Qd2 c4 
17. Nd4 Nc5, White's knight 
can't go to d2 to protect e4. 

16. ... Re7 17, Rbl 



Diagram 166 
After 17. Rb! 


White prepares for Md5, 
should his situation get even 
worse. 

17. ... Rae8 18. Kli2 

We have already seen and 
evaluated this position on page 
88. The remaining play is clear. 
White will be forced to play Nd5 
under unfavorable circum¬ 
stances, because after ... Nxd5 
e4xd5, the e-file is open for the 
Black rooks, and the al-h8 diag¬ 
onal is open for Black's fianchet- 
toed bishop. As a result. White 
will have too many weaknesses, 
and his game eventually collapses. 


Rxel 21. Bxel INb6 22. Nil a5 
23. axb4 cxb4 24. c3 Qc5 



After 24. ... Qc5 

25. cxb4 axb4 26. Rcl Qb5 27. 
Rc2 b3 28. Rd2 Na4 29. Rd3 
Nxb2 30, Rxb3 Nxdl 31. RxbS 
Ba6 32. Rbl Rxel 0-1 

White's fatal mistake is clear. 
He simply ignored Black's count¬ 
er play on the queenside, permit¬ 
ting ... b7-b5, which could have 
been prevented by a2-a4. As a 
result, White’s center was ruined. 
In contrast, Black's play fulfilled 
all the requirements of the Ruy 
Lopez Pirc, including transpos¬ 
ing into the Pliilidor with 10. ... 
exd4 at just the right moment. 

The following game is much 
more complicated. 

In the PiiiLiDOii 

THE I.INF, 

ISE'I'WEICN \TTAl. AND 
EtFELESS CAN BE' 
XEAiU.Y INVISIBLE, 


18.... b4 19. Nd5 NxdS 20. exdS 



























Karpov—Timman 
Montreal, 1979 

L e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. g3 
Bg7 5. Bg2 0-0 6. Nge2 eS 7. 0-0 

White deserves reproach for 
this one move only, because 
Black could now play 7. .., Nc6!, 
equalizing. Then on 8. Be3, 
Black has 8. ... Ng4; thus White 
would be forced to play 8. dxe5 
dxe5=. So White should instead 
play7. h3!. 

However, in the late 70s, the 
theory of the 4. g3 variation was 
in its infancy, 

7.... Na6?! 



After 7. ... Na6?! 


Timman used a maneuver 
that later became one of the most 



popular sequences against the 4. 
g3 variation (Chapter 19). Too 
bad he combined it with ideas 
that contradict the requirements 
of the position! Tlie move 7. ... 
Na6 may be playable if the 
knight is ready to continue travel¬ 
ing. Its natural home seems to be 
c5—after the preliminary ex¬ 
change on d4, A likely line is: 8. 
h3 exd4 9. Nxd4 Nc5 10, Rel Re8. 

> 
z 
> 

(A 

wm 

(A 


Now both Black knights 
pressure e4, so White should 
trade this annoying piece: 11. 
Nb3 Nxb3 12. axb3 Bd7 13. Be3 
Qc8 14. Kh2 Bc6 15. Bd4. 



Diagram 169 
Analysis after 10. ... Re8 


> 

Z 

> 


(A 


White is somewhat better olf 
(Aseev—M. Gurevich, 1983). 

Let’s refresh our memory 


5 

(A 



Diagram 170 
Analysis after 15. Bd4 
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about why White has an edge in 
these types of positions—his e4- 
pawn can be securely overpro¬ 
tected (he continues this theme 
with Qd3). In Aseev— 
Gurevich, Black played accurate¬ 
ly, he never let the evaluation of 
position get worse than and 
finally he secured a draw. 

Nevertheless, the developing 
theory of the Pirc later turned up 
a more effective base for Black's 
a6-knight —b4. Of course, a2-a3 
must be precluded. Ensconcing 
the Black knight on b4 can be 
achieved by the following se¬ 
quence: 7. ... c6 8. a4 (to stop ... 
b7-b5), and only now 8. ... Na6 
(or 8. ... a5 and 9. ... Na6), after 
b4 has been compromised. We'll 
take a look at all this in the next 
game. 



Diagram 171 

Analysis after 7. ... c6 & 8, ... Na6 


It’s easy to be glib about this 
line nowadays, but 20 years ago 
Timman understandably had no 
idea that such possibilities exist¬ 
ed. Back to Diagram 168 of 
Karpov—^Timman. 



Diagram 172 
After 7. ... Na6?! 


8. Rel c6 9. h3I! 



Diagram 173 
After 9. h3!! 


Black missed the opportuni¬ 
ty to play 7. ... Nc6! (as well as 
another playable opportunity 7. 
... c6, prompting 8. a4). He also 
missed 8.... exd4, as in the game 
Aseev—M. Gurevich. Instead, 
Timman solved the problem of 
his development in a different 
way. He played 8. ... c7-c6, put 
liis queen on c7 and his bishop 
onto d7, and connected his rooks 
on d8 and e8. While this structure 
is built up, Timman held onto the 
important e5-outpost. By devel- 
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oping his knight on a6, he kept 
d7 for his bishop. 

Then-World-Champion Kar¬ 
pov had no idea about tlie com¬ 
plicated plans possible after 9. a4 
exd4 10. Nxd4 Nb4. Such ideas 
surfaced only many years later. 
But Karpov knew he shouldn't 
weaken his b4-square. 

Karpov, connoisseur, 
knows oysters Rocke¬ 
feller from creme brulee 

But why could the world 
champ ignore the possibility of 
the often recommended 9. ... b5 
advance? Why do we assign two 
exclamation marks to his 9. h3 
move? As a profound strategist, 
Karpov didn't need reams of the¬ 
oretical analysis to realize that ... 
b7-b5 would be incompatible 
with a Black knight on a6. After 
all, the main idea of... b7-b5 is to 
disturb White's knight on c3. But 
if White counters by playing a2- 
a3, what’s next for Black? As we 
saw in Weissman—Shirov, 
Black’s pawn on a6 permits him 
the logical continuation ... c7- 
c5—after which a bishop looms 
on b7 and Black threatens ... b5- 
b4, undermining e4. 

A knight on a6 doesn’t pro¬ 
tect b5 as an a6-pawn would do, 
so ... c7-c5 is impossible. The 
illusory "attack" on the c3-knight 
via ... b5-b4, a3xb4 Nxb4 brings 
Black nothing but a bad pawn 
structure. 


You can see that ... Na6 and 
... b7-b5 are pieces of two difler- 
ent strategies. From the a6- 
square, Black’s knight should go 
to b4 or c5, after the game trans¬ 
poses to a Philidor Pirc (as in 
Aseev—Gurevich). But in that 
plan. Black shouldn’t move the 
c7-pawn from its initial position. 
In the current game, Black has 
already played ... c7-c6. So the 
b5-pawn needs the support of a 
pawn on a6, but his knight usurps 
the square. Some dishes, like 
oysters Rockefeller and creme 
brulee, may be tasty by them¬ 
selves, but are very unappetizing 
when presented on the same 
plate! 

Desperately seeking 
counterplay 

So in this game, playing ... 
b7-b5 presents Black with a 
problem. And transposing his 
game to a Philidor structure is 
also unappealing because, with 
his kniglit on a6 and pawn on c6, 
he has no chance to create stan¬ 
dard coimterplay. On the other 
hand,... d6-d5 is unrealistic. And 
pushing his queenside pawns 
doesn't make any sense. 

It’s true, Black can try to 
pressure e4, but does he have 
enough forces available to make 
this a successftd strategy? As an 
answer to that key question, 
White is going to overprotect his 
center convincingly, in what 
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Nimzovich called the ’’apotheosis 
of overprotection.” 

The second plan for Black is 
to stay in the Ruy Lopez struc¬ 
ture for the long term. Yet this 
idea isn’t promising either. Wliite 
can undennine Black’s strategy 
by playing f2-f4. The chances of 
Black’s getting in ... d6-d5 are 
about the same as hitting the lot¬ 
tery without buying a ticket. 
Black's pawn on b5 achieves 
nothing good, and Black has long 
ago missed the opportunity to 
attack d4 with the idea of forcing 
his opponent to play either d4-d5 
or d4xe5. But Black can’t just put 
himself on hold and wait forever, 
because his opponent will con¬ 
tinue to gain space until he mass¬ 
es a winnuig breaktlirough. 

Black’s fate is already sealed. 
An experienced Pirc player can 
read this position like a death 
sentence. After crouching in the 
Ruy Lopez structure, Black will 
finally have to transpose the 
game into an unfavorable 
Philidor Pirc. Moreover, a des¬ 
perate ... b5-b4 will make things 
even worse. Meanwhile, Karpov 
will strengtlien his e4/d4 duo 
and act on the wings, creating in 
this game an exceptional exam¬ 
ple of positional play. 

9.... Re8 10. Bg5 



Diagram 174 
After 10. Bg5 


This move provokes ... Ii7- 
h6, allowing White to gain a 
tempo when he plays Qd2. 

10.... h6 11.Be3Qc7 

Or 11. ... exd4 12. Bxd4! 
Nc5 13. e5+-. 

12. Qd2 Kli7 13. Radi Bd7 14. 
g4! 



Diagram 175 
After 14. g4l 


14.... Rad8 15. NgS Bc8 16.14 
b5 

Black is gasping for breath. 
He desperately needs fresh air. 

17. a3 b4 
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Diagram J76 
After 17. ... b4 


Of course, it’s hopeless any¬ 
way, but 17. ... Nb8 would have 
been too time-consuming, not to 
mention thal after 18. Qf2, 
White's control over the gl-a7 
diagonal is dangerous. 

18. axb4 Nxb4 19. Nce2! (Tlie 
d4-outpost is again bolstered!) 

19. ... exd4 20. Nxd4 a5 21. c3 
Na6 22. Qc2! (Now e4 gets 
attention!) 22. ... Bd7 23. Nf3! 
Re7 24. Bf2!. 


The e4-outpost is again rein¬ 
forced; each White move is a model. 

24.... Be8 25. Qd3 Qb7 



Diagram 177 
After 25. ... Qb7 


26. Ral! Nc7 27. Rxa5 Rdd7 28. 
b4 Ne6 29. Be3! c5 30. f5 Nd8 
31. bS Kh8 32. Bf2 Qc7 33. Ra4 
Ob8 34. c4 



34.... Ra7 35. Rxa7 Rxa7 36. eS 
dxe5 37. Nxe5 Ra2 38. Bxc5, 
Black resigns. 

Putting it all together 

The following game is a 
model of logic and understand¬ 
ing—until Black spoils the out¬ 
come with an irrational retreat on 
move 20. Nolwithstanding this 
error, the game bears playing and 
replaying. 

Aseev—Zakhar EVicn 
Petersburo, 1995 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. g3 
Bg7 5. Bg2 0-0 6. Nge2 e5 7. h3 
c6 8. a4 Na6 

Blac k has pHoviOKLo 
THF; WEAKKNIMt; Ul- b4, 
SO HIS k'MIOIIT MAKES 
A ItEE-I TNE 
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Diagram 179 
After 8. ... Na6 


[3]ack has provoked (he 
weakening of b4, so his knight 
makes a bee-line. 

9. 0-0 exd4 10. Nxcl4 Nb4 

Now ... d6-d5 becomes a 
possibility. 

11. a5! 

An attempt to disturb the b4- 
knight with Ra4. At the same 
time, 11. a5 guards against ... d6- 
d5 in view of 11. ... d5 12. exd5 
Nfxd5 13. Nxd5 Nxd5 14. a6±. 
11.... Re8 12. f4 



Diagram 180 
After 12. f4 


White finds a simple enough 


solution to ... d6-d5—he is going 
to meet Black's thrust with e4-e5. 
However, it's doubtful that White 
can get an edge after 12. ... d5 13. 
e5 Nd7 14. Nce2 NfR, defending 
e6 and preparing ... f7-f6 (not 
immediately 14. ... f6 15. e6 NfS 
16. c3 Na6 17. f5!, where White 
has an attack). By the way, if, 
instead of 12. f4, White plays 12. 
Ra4, then 12. ... c5! 13. Ndb5 d5! 
14. exd5 Bf5 15. Na3 Bd7. This 
line, along with other opportuni¬ 
ties for both sides, is examined 
in Chapter 19: 4. g3. 

The line Black chooses is 
also playable. By giving up his 
plan to play ... d6-d5 and having 
no chance to play ... b5, Black 
focuses on the third scheme in 
the Philidor Pirc, pressuring the 
e4-pawn. In order to do this, 
Black is going to play ... c6-c5 
and transfer his bishop to c6. The 
cost of this action is that the d6- 
pawn and d5-square become 
weak. On the other hand, Wliite’s 
rook is forced to defend the a5- 
pawn and White’s queen can’t 
stray far from his c2-pawn. 

12. ... a6 

The first step toward ... c6- 
c5. Black blocks the a5-pawn. 

13. g4 

The beginning of a standard 
plan. White has in mind the 
maneuver Nd4-e2-g3 and then 
g4-g5. 

13.... h6 
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Diagram 181 
After 13. ... h6 


This solution is not typical 
for the Pirc Defense, but it's cor¬ 
rect here. Now White would pay 
a high toll after g4-g5, ... h6xg5, 
f4xg5, because the e4“pawn 
becomes isolated and the e5-out¬ 
post is in Black’s possession. 

14. Nde2 c5 15. Be3 Qc7 16. 
Qd2 Bd7 17. Bf2 Bc6 18. Ng3 
Rad8 

On the immediate 18. ... 
Re7, 19. Rfdl is strong. 

19. Rfel 

A critical moment. The bal¬ 
ance between attack and defense 
of e4, which had been even at 3 
to 3, now shifts in White's favor. 




Diagram 182 
After 19. Rfel 


19. ... Rd7! 

To restore the balance with 

20. ... Rde7. This position is an 
excellent illustration of 
Nimzovich’s doctrine of overpro¬ 
tecting the important outposts. 
For a moment, White’s pieces 
become dynamic, and Wliite can 
continue with the dangerous 20. 
Na4. If Black decides just to 
"drift": 20. ... Rde7 21. c3 Bxa4 
22. Rxa4 (22. cxb4 Bb5) 22. ... 
Nc6 23. b4, then White has a sig¬ 
nificant advantage because his 
e4-pawn is ovcrprotected. 
Fortunately, Black has some tac¬ 
tical tricks: 20. ... Qxa5! 21. Nxc5 
dxc5 22. Qxd7 Nxd7 23. Rxa5 b6!. 



Diagram 183 
Analysis after 23. ... h6! 
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After the rook's retreat, 
Black has a deadly fork, ... 
Nxc2. Even after the more dan¬ 
gerous 21. c3 Bxa4 22. cxb4 
Qb5, White has nothing deci¬ 
sive—for instance, 23. Re3 c4 
24. Bfl (with the idea b2-b3) 24. 
... d5!?. 


z 

< 

CD 


This outcome is no miracle. 
Black played according to the 
requirements of the position and 
thus did not deserve pimislunent. 

We should note that 19. ... 
d5, instead of 19. ... Rd7!, is 
insufficient. For example, even 
though Black looks prepared, 
White plays 20. e5 Nd7 21. h4, 
and his initiative grows in light 
of the serious tlueats h4-h5 or 
g4-g5. Now if Black continues 
with 21. ... d4, he gives up the 
important e4-outpost. 

llLAac FiA¥ii> Accm^^^^ 

INfi>ro IHK 

MENfS OF TITi^FpSl:n0^^^ 
ANIJ imm DlIFNO‘;f:”-: ^ 

IIISIKVK mMmim ; 



Diagram 184 
Analysis after 24. ... d5!? 



Diagram 185 
Analysis after 21. ... d4 


White has a big advantage 
alter 22. Nce4. 

Let’s go back to the game 
Aseev—Zakliarevich after 19.... 

Rd7!. 



Diagram 186 
After 19. ... Rd7! 


After 19.... Rd7, Wliite, con¬ 
cerned about the menacing 20. ... 
Rde7, played 20. g5, planning for 
his knight to invade d5. At this 
moment, Black illogically pulled 
back. 

20. ... Nh7? 21. Nd5 Nxd5 22. 
exdS RxclT 23. Rxe\ Bb5 24. 
Re8+ Bt8 
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A® M 

SAilAB 8 
.. ■'^ ^ 13 '. 

Diagram 187 
After 24 5/?? 

25. c4!. White won on move 40. 

Instead of 20. ... Nh7, Black 
had the more consistent 20. ... 
hxg5! 21. fxg5 Nh7. 



m mm m I «« 

Diagram 188 
Analysis after 21. ... Nh7 

In this position, White could 
go for equality with 22. Nd5 Qd8 
23. h4 Nxd5 24. exd5. 


24. ... Bb5 25. Rxe8+ Qxe8 
26. Rel Re7=. This line is the 
most natural outcome of the bat¬ 
tle, since both opponents played 
very well and successfully solved 
their opening problems. 

In the previous game. Black 
borrowed nearly the whole 
library of Philidor and Ruy 
structures. His first stop was 6.... 
eS. “Let’s go to the video tape.” 

■ ■ li ■ 



Diagram 190 
After 6. ... e5 

Now White plays 7. Ii3f, 
ready to meet the threatened 7. 
... Nc6! (Black’s favorite tool in 
the Ruy Lopez Pirc) with 8. Bc3. 



Diagram 189 
Analysis after 24. exd5 


Diagram 191 
After 7. hS! 
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7. c6 

Threatens ... b7-b5, and now 
White discourages it. 

8. a4! 



Diagram 192 
After 8. a4! 


8.... Na6 9. 0-0 exd4 

Transposing to the Philidor 
Pirc. Black plans to place his 
knight on b4 and play ... d6-d5. 


Diagram 193 
After 9. ... exd4 

10. Nxd4 Nb4 11. a5 

White discourages ... d6-d5. 
11.... Rc8 12. f4a6! 

Circiims(ances have changed, 


and Black has adapted his strate¬ 
gy—he prepares to create addi¬ 
tional pressure on e4. 


Diagram 194 
After 12. ... a6 

13. g4! Ii6! 



Diagram 79.5 
After 13. ... h6! 


Both sides fight for an edge, 
trying to disturb the balance of 
e4 attackers and defenders. 
White continues with Ng3, Be3- 
f2 and Rel. Black plays ... Bd7-c6. 

14. Nde2 c5 15. Be3 Qc7 16. 
Od2 Bd7 17. Bf2 Bc6 18. Ng3 
Rad8 19. Rfel Rd7! 
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Diagram 196 
After 19. ... Rcl7! 


Black mobilizes his last 
reserves. 

20. g5 hxg5 

This last is what Black 
should have played. 

21. fxg5 Nh7 

White chives the knight away. 



22. Nd5 Qd8 23. Ii4 NxdS 24. 
exdS Bb5 



The game is level. 


Besides instriietive moves 
and maneuvers, this game is 
valuable for its overall 
approach—Black methodically 
applied the Piic strategies, and he 
changed an approach only when 
justified by White’s reaction. In 
contrast to this game, in 
Karpov-—Timman Black simply 
mixed up two contradictory plans 
(first ... Na6, then ... cT-cb and 
... b7-b5), with catastrophic 
results. 

Another incongruous 
dish 

The following game is anoth¬ 
er strong warning to Black 


1 n Aset V-—Za ichartv ic.in., Black. .m.ltho oic :a llv 
::-AFPLfEirjriy A.rFIR::>TtilAT.E STR^TCC-SiLN, 

■ • ;■ A H.P: C ilANO .1::: B .1 i IS A PTHmCH • 

AS BY CIBCiJMSIANCES. 
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against mixing incongruous plans. 

K A KFOV- N U N N 

Tilburg,1982 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 N16 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
NO Bg7 5. Be2 0-0 6. 0-0 Bg4 1. 
Be3 Nbd7?! 



Diagram 199 
After 7. ... Nbd7?! 


At this moment, Black 
makes a bad turn. Developing his 
bishop to ... g4 and trading it is 
advisable only if Black combines 
such a plan with an attack on d4 
by ... Nc6, and ... e5. Here, why 
doesn’t Black develop his knight 
to c6? 

8. h3 Bxl3 9. BxO e5 10. g3 

There is no knight on c6, so 
Black lacks the resources for ere-* 
ating sufficient pressure on d4. 
Now White has no problems 
defending the d4-pawn, so he can 
maneuver freely. 

10. ...c6 11. Bg2! 

We saw the same situation in 
Karpov—Timman. Again, White 
simply ignores Black’s "threat” 
of ... b7-b5. The reason—after 


... b7-b5 is played, transposing 
the game to a Philidor Pirc doesn't 
look good because Black's light- 
square bishop is gone. 
Remember that the system of 
counterplay comiected with ... 
b7-b5 requires ... a7-a6, ... c7“c6, 
... b7 (b6)-b5, ... Bb7, ... c6-c5. 

After that, Black’s light- 
square bishop can make life 
uneasy for White's e-pawn. It is 
true that in the Philidor structure, 
this bishop is not that valuable a 
piece, but it is needed for the ... 
b7-b5 plan to succeed. Besides, 
in the Philidor Pirc, it is good for 
Black to trade his light-square 
bishop for its White counterpart. 

Actually, in the present 
game, transposition into a 
Philidor is not beneficial for 
Black, whether or not ... b7-b5 
has been played. Black has no 
resources for pressing on White’s 
overprotected e-pawn, while d6 
will be weak. 

How can we evaluate tiie ... 
b7-b5 advance if Black is going 
to play a Ruy Lopez structure, 
restraining himself troni ... 
e5xd4? Well, in this case the 
absence of his light-square bish¬ 
op is unfortunate for him. For 
instance, White can play d4-d5 
with good efl'ect, hitting Black’s 
pawns, when Black needs tlial 
bishop to look after them. 

11, ... Qa5 12. Qd2 Rfe8 13. 
Radi 
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Diagram 200 
After 13. Radi 


Once again, oysters 
Rockefeller and creme briilee 
share the same plate! After ... 
Bg4 has been served, ... Nc6 
should follow. 

13.... b5 

We can’t, however, consider 

13. ... b5 a mistake. Black simply 
had no strategic alternatives. His 
7. ... Nbd7?! took him to a bad 
place. 

14. a3 Nh6 

For a minute, it seems that 
Black is lucicy, and that the ... 
Nc4 threat forces his opponent to 
play d4xe5. 



Diagram 20J 
After 14. ... Nb6 


15. b3! 

A tiny tactic helps to perform 
great deeds! 

15. ... Nfd7 

It is not good to take the 
pawn: 15. ... Qxa3 16. Nxb5 cxb5 
17. Ral Qb2 18. Rfbl. 

16. Ral! 

Soon we’ll see that the rook 
fulfills more duties than merely 
defending the a3-pawn. 

16.... NfH 

The knight is heading to e6. 
Yet Black’s position is disharmo¬ 
nious. The grouping of the queen 
on a5, the kjiight on b6, and the 
pawn on b5 is especially ugly. 

17. d5! 


Once ac;aiNj oysi'Eus 

CMkmV. IIRUEKK SHARE THE SAME ELATE. 

- / ■ ^ After : ^ .. :Bg4 has be en ^ s erved, ■. ■ 

Nc;6 SHOULD FtH.LOW':-;-:' . 
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Black had no real choices here. 


Diagram 202 
A fter 17. d5! 

17.... Rac8 

If 17. ... cxd5, ihcn 18. Bxb6 
Qxb6 (18. ... axb6 19. b4 and 20. 
Nxd5) 19. Nxd5±. 

18. Rfcll c5 19. Bfl! 

Materialization of spirit! The 
stiuctnre now is not the Ruy 
Lopez Pirc, but the real Ruy 
Lopez! Now Black is going to 
have nothing but trouble with his 
b 5-pawn. 

19. ... c4 

If Black continues with 19. 
... a6 20. a4 b4 21. Nb5!, it is 
clear lhal the a-pawn defends 
nothing. White threatens Nxd6 or 
Na7-Nc6, and 21. ... axb5 22. 
axb5 is clearly bad for Black. So 





Diagram 203 
After 19. ...c4 

20. a4! cxb3 21. Nxb5 

The ill-fated b5-pawn is 
gone, which means that the 
struggle is over. Now Black’s 
queenside cannot be defended. 

21.... Qxd2 22, Rxd2 Rxc2 23. 
Rxc2 bxc2 24, a5 Nc8 25. Rcl 
Nd7 26. Rxc2 Nc5 27. Nxd6 
Nxd6 28. Rxc5 Nxe4 29. Rc7 
Bf8 30. a6 Rd8 31. Rxa7, Black 
resigns. 

What can we learn from the 
game we have just analyzed? 

Memorizing groups of 
moves that are united by a com¬ 
mon idea will improve your over- 
the-board play^—^and results! 
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I I A-ssmiy iuitii 

i kiiilHjv-- 

: . Mixirii: up dillbruiir 
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curuparittle becuiise ihcir , 

LiiiiiiTK^ri ^sm\ IS aEt^jek- ; 
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I rhiLickir f-'ire iiixieati = 
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i Black needs Lt= ielE:ii.t:i iiis j 

[ Uidii-st|uare hisiujp.. ! 


Thinking players can 
master the Pirc! 

The problems we’ve ana¬ 
lyzed here are complicated. After 
all, look at the status of the "vic¬ 
tims." Timman and Nunn belong 
to the elite group of players who 
have a profound understanding 
of the Pirc Defense and who have 
played many beautiful games in 


this opening. 

And, admittedly, we've 
moved back and forth between 
ideas as we developed the con¬ 
cepts you need to continue your 
investigation of the Pirc. But 
don't be discouraged. You've now 
come to the place where the 
"learning curve" smoothes out a 
bit. 

If you're doubting your own 
ability to understand the nuances 
of the Pirc—when to employ the 
Philidor structure, the Ruy Lopez 
Pirc, when to switch plans, how 
to transform pawn structures, and 
how to put all these together^—we 
assure you, you can master the 
Pirc. The Pirc is an opening that 
makes demands, but not the 
demands of memorizing long 
columns of back-and-forth 
moves. It demands that you Imow 
themes and ideas, and how to 
apply them. That is why thinking 
players of all levels love the Pirc. 

Our quest will soon become 
more straightfoi'ward. In Part 111, 
the theory of the Pirc Defense is 
shown systematically and in a 
strict order. Read it carefully and 
you won't be left alone at the 


OlJH GfMI, IS TO UKADF.kS Wmi Al i LAS I 

0:NK TIIOHOLOJILV Cl l AR OP I ION hH 

KACH TIIEOHTTIC AI. VARJA'i I0% UE J |IK P(ki . 
All USk.S AKIi liLf-IH ^ AaAIA ZLU, AM) 

WL FtMPHAMZL TIlLORLTIC;Al. AOMIJ IKS. 
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board when you need to make an 
important choice. 

Winnowing the mass 
of uariaUons 

Lev Alburt and I have had to 
make some choices in our pres¬ 
entation. It’s neither possible nor 
desirable to pack in all the choic¬ 
es that Black and White can 
make. I’ve always preferred, 
whenever possible, strategically 
clear positions, so, in building 
your repertoire, we've chosen the 
lines where plans are familiar 
and readily understandable. Of 
course, we’ve made no sacrifices 
in quality in our selections. 

For instance, we believe tliat 
if Black follows in the footsteps 
of Aseev—Zakharevich, he is 
walking on very thin ice, even 
when he does achieve good 
results. The quality of Black's 
strategy is not in question, but 
finding tlie right moves is very 
di Hi cult for both players. The 
consequences of even a minor 
mistake can be fatal. 

Thus at times we offer safer 
alternatives—for example, 12. ... 
d5 (page 119). 


ThroughoLil this book, we 
will present you with clear and 
straightforward recommenda¬ 
tions. 

For that reason, we recom¬ 
mend not drifting into the 
Philidor Pirc, but rather staying 
in the clearer Ruy Lopez, with 
the understandable and concrete 
plan of pressuring the d-pawn. 
When we do recommend switch¬ 
ing to a Philidor structure, then 
pushing ... b7-b5 (or launching 
some other clear plan) is defi¬ 
nitely required. Therefore, when 
we will reach the "Classical 
System" in our study, after 1. e4 
d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. NO 
Bg7 5. Be2 0-0 6. 0-0, we choose 
6. ... Bg4 instead of 6. ... c6. Not 
because 6. ... Bg4 is actually 
stronger, but rather because there 
is a clem* concept behind it. This 
concept takes the form of con¬ 
crete variations in Chapter 17. 

Our book is not intended to 
be a complete opening com¬ 
pendium. Those who want to 
study and play the good but 
’"foggy" 6. ... c6 system instead 
of 6. ... Bg4 should turn to other 
sources and analyze for them- 


1 '1 IKOOf JJ K> U I ■ ril li^ BOOK, W E W ILK i 

PIlEfE^ T VO I \M I M ( 1 LAN ; 

sriiiiiOH’t'jiPoimAuo ri t <nn]iAi>\i 
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selves. As for general ideas, the 
reader will benefit from studying 
llic material presented in Part II 
of this hook. 

Of course, because we 
empliasize the quality of a given 
line, the variations we present 
can sometimes be lengthy and 
complex. Should we have to 
make a choice between a sharp 
yet promising continuation and a 
quiet yet somewhat passive con¬ 
tinuation, we’ll pick the former. 
For example, in Chapter 14, The 
Austrian Attack (after 1. e4 d6 2. 
d4 lMf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. f4 Bg7 3. 
Nf3), we offer the 5. ... c5 con¬ 


tinuation, in order to transpose 
the game into the Dragon Pirc 
(after 6. dxc5 Qa5 7. Bd3 Q)xc5), 
The ’’Dragon" is a favorable 
structure, but in reaching it, we 
allow Wliite an opportunity to 
initiate big complications with 6. 
Bb5+ Bd7 7. e5, a line that is 
okay for Black but requires a 
substantial time to study. Of 
course, it would be easier to pres¬ 
ent, for example, a system with 5. 
... c6 and 6. ... Bg4 that can be 
illustrated by two or three lines 
and few explanations. Rut we 
would be sacrificing the quality 
of your play. 


:! This finoiher niih of 

i'T uihiJfii, JiH-hifii ih.if zi:. --- 

- l// ht’ r, if tii 
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n. r* K/rsr, nit\ :: : =r?j StS H ,r- ihili pt‘nihy:: ■?>- -7 -.-:/77= = 

‘ ■ = / ht- / in . fit ■ I<i r 'V f ^ Y7 i #i -= /■■!£ • E i /= ri ntii sn i ='■ - 

‘llcii- lih U'r- ff {hr -"--r”/. 
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The Buy a Philidor Pirc as a System 
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The Ruy a Philidor Pirc as a System 


Sioiuiloins 'to 




ISo. I I. u41, to stop ... b5. (See page 112.) 

A'«. 2 1.... Nc6! IS the best way to equalize. 11'2, Be3, then 2. ... Ng4. 

(See page 114.) 

AV;. J 1. h3!. This move secures e3 for White’s bishop. White shouldn’t 

worry here about ... b7'b5, as this thrust isn’t compatible with Black’s 
choice of a6 for Iris knight. (See page i 15.) 

No. 4 1. h3!, and White is ready to meet 1. ... Nc6 with 2. Be3. 

(See page 114.) 

No. 5 1.... Nc6. Weaker is 1. ... Nbd7, which doesn’t pressure the 

d4-pawn, and thus isn’t a good team member with the bishop on g4. 
(Sec page 125.) 
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Chapter 9; White plays e4-e5 

siMiiiii miiiiiirtaiiit Pumts m tiiiMk 

Black must always have a watchful eye on White’s e4-e5. This 
chapter shows you the general conditions under which the 
move is a serious threat and how Black should react. 



❖ Black can use “tongs” against die point of 
White’s pawn wedge, playing f7-f6 to attack 
e5 at both f6 and d6. 

See Diagram 211. 


❖ Black has weakened his kingside with 7. ... h5. 
White now breaks in the center with 8. e5. 

See Diagram 221. 


♦ Black has just played 6. ... Nbd7?!, blocking 
the retreat for his other Icnight. Wliite plays 
7. e5! and gets a small advantage. 

See Diagram 239. 


♦ White plays 10. e5!, sacrificing a pawn to 
prevent Black from castling—a Mikhail Tal 
trademark. 

See Diagram 240. 
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Chapter 9 

White plays e4>e5 

Intruder alert! 


W hite’s e4-e5 is a potential 
menace, especially after 
Black’s knight appears 
on f6. The pawn advance is an 
essential topic in the Pirc Defense. 

So far, we have primarily 
examined situations in which 
Black initiates the skirmish in the 
center, advancing his pawn either 
to c5 or e5. We assumed that after 
placing) his pawns onto d4 and 
e4. White continues his develop¬ 
ment, preparing to castle. 

This pattern may not always 
take place, however. First, there 
are systems, such as 1. e4 d6 2. 
d4Nf6 3, Nc3 g6 4. f4 or 1. e4 d6 
2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. Bg5, in 
which e4-e5 threatens Black at a 
very early stage of the game, 
before he is able to get in either 
... c7-c5 or ... e7-e5. Second, 
there are situations in which 
Black for some reason postpones 
his counterblows in the center, so 
that the possibility of e4-e5 
emerges. 

These circumstances are the 
sole subject of Chapter 9. 


Reasons and results 

White can have a number of 
reasons to push his pawn to e5. 
And the consequences of the 
thrust are varied too. We can 
divide the situations leading to 
e4“e5 into two main groups. 

Group A 

The e4-e5 advance occurs as 
a logical outcome of play. It is 
key to some opening systems, 
such as 4. f4 and 4. Bg5, but it 
doesn’t necessarily tip the bal¬ 
ance of the position. On the other 
hand, e4-e5 can be a premature 
action performed by White. In 
these cases, Black’s arsenal is 
good enough to meet the chal¬ 
lenge, especially in the second 
scenario. 

Group B 

The e4-e5 advance intrudes 
as a result of mistakes made by 
Black. For example, such an 
oversight can occur in systems 
where Black is busy plying on 
the queenside and neglects devel¬ 
opment in the center and king- 
side, In this case, Black is lucky 
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if he survives, and even then lie 
may remain under strong pres¬ 
sure for a long lime. His bishop 
on g7 may be blocked out of play 
after e4-e5. If Black’s errors are 
severe, then the explosive charac¬ 
ter of e4-e5 might take the form 
of e5xd6 or e5-e6, after which 
Black is in serious trouble. He 
can even be blown out of the 
game in a few moves. 

Whether the push falls into 
Group A or Group B, the e4-e5 
advance is a source of at least 
temporary crisis in Black’s camp, 
which may or may not be over¬ 
run, depending on circum¬ 
stances. Not only does the g7- 
bishop become a victim, but its 
neighbor, the Black king’s 
knight, shares the pain, especial¬ 
ly if it still stands on g8, unable 
to reach f6 after e4-e5 has been 
played. If the knight is already on 
f6 when White’s e5-pawn attacks, 
the horseman is forced to leave 
its normal square, and thus 
Black’s inlllienee over e4 and d5 
is diminished. The evaluation of 
the position may very likely be 
changed in White’s favor. The e4- 


I'A-hS is 
A SOt'RCJK OF A'l l.KAS I 
TJEMPORARV c;;bisis is 
Black."k camp. 


e5 advance is especially danger¬ 
ous if it comes before Black has 
castled. 

Coming to fmilitary) 
terms with e5 

Black’s methods for dealing 
with e4-e5 remind us that chess 
is a model of military operations. 

Consider the d4/e5 duo as a 
military phalanx that intrudes 
into Black’s position. The e5- 
pawn is the point of tlie wedge, 
while the d4-pawn is its base. If 
such a wedge is supported by a 
pawn on f4, tlien its base is wide, 
and therefore more dillicult to 
combat. 

Black's four methods 
of fighting against 
the eS advance 

Black’s reactions to e4-e5 
fall into four categories: 

1. Attacking the Intruder 
with pieces 

After ... d6xe5, d4xc5, 
Black’s bishop stays on g7, and 
Black retreats—with ... Ng4 or 
... Nd7—, creating a double 
attack on the e5-pawn. 



d e f g h 


Diagram 209 
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Of course, winning the e5- 
pawn is Black’s big ambilion. 
But even just weakening the e- 
pawn so that it requires extra pro¬ 
tection may give Black a posi¬ 
tional advantage. This is also a 
successful outcome for Black. 

Such a radical '’cutting” of 
the wedge can’t be used in cases 
where White’s f4-pawn makes 
the base wide. In this case Black 
should try the secojid nielliod. 

2. Anacking the intruder 
with pawns 

Black can use ’’tongs” 
against the point of the wedge, 
playing ... 17“f6 to attack e5 with 
both f6 and d6. (This method is 
used especially against the d4- 
e5-f4 pawn trio.) 



Diagram 2JO 

After ... f7-f6, the immedi¬ 
ate pawn exchange e5xf6 or 
e5xd6 concedes Black's success. 
This "tong” method can be used 
whether the base of the attacking 
wedge is wide or narrow. 


JL<1£KC)-Go 

Brino, 1993 



Diag/ii/fi 211 
Black to move 


7. ... 16 8. exfO INgxf6 9. Bd3 c5! 

Methodically eliminating 
White’s center. The f4-pawn is all 
that will be left—a remnant of 
the once impressive-looking 
White center and a source of 
concern and irritation to White. 

10. dxc5 Nxc5 11. Nt3 Bb7 
12. 0-0 b4! 13. Ndl Qb6 14. Kill 
0 - 0 + . 



After I'f. ... 0-0 

Creating tension on the e.'i- 
outpost can also lead to Black’s 
success. 
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Kveinys—Speelman 
Moscow, 1994 



Diagram 2J3 
After 12. ... f6 


In the following play, White 
tries to maintain his e5-invader, 
but Black’s constant pressure 
forces it to move. 

13. c4 fxeS 14. dxeS Nd7 15. 
Bd2 b6 16, e6 Nf6 17. Nxf6+ 
Rxf6 18. Nd4 Bb7 19. Bc3 a6 
20. f4 Qf8 21. Nc2 c5 22. Bxf6 
Qxf6 23. Rabl RI8 24. b4 Qf5 



After 24. ... Qf5 

Black has more than enough 
compensation for the Exchange 
due to his very strong bishops. 


As we see, in both cases 
Black succeeded because cir¬ 
cumstances were favorable. In 
the first example, by playing ... 
f7-f6, Black was able to gain 
tempos, due to the position of 
White’s g5-bishop. In the second 
example, the ... f7-f6 move 
became possible after White’s 
b3“bishop was exchanged (with 
... Nc6-a5xb3). Attacking the e5- 
outpost by ... f7-f6 is actually met 
quite rarely. In many circum¬ 
stances ... f7-f6 is risky because it 
weakens the position of Black’s 
king. 

3. Attacking the base of the 
wedge—the d4-pawn 

The third method of combat¬ 
ing e5 is more universal. Black 
attacks not the point, but rather 
the base, the d4-pawn, by playing 
... c7-c5. Certainly, after the base 
is under fire, the next target 
should be the point of the 
wedge—e5. 

After White has played e4- 
e5, and the fS-knight retreats, 
usually to d7, Black has a three- 
step operation. 

A. He plays ... c7-c5. 



c d e f 
Diagram 215 
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B. If White can’t replace his 
c3-lcnight with a pawn, then the 
exchange ... c5xd4 eliminates 
the base of the wedge (if there is 
an f4-pawn, and the base is wide, 
... c5xd4 doesn't eliminate but 
still weakens the base of the 
wedge). 



c d e f 

Diagram 216 


C. Finally, on the next move 
Black hits the point of the 
wedge—^the e5-pawn itself— 
with ... d6xe5. 



c d e f 
Diagram 217 


As a result. White’s pawn 
center may be completely 
destroyed. Or, if the base is wide, 
after ... d6xe5, f4xe5, the e5- 
pawn becomes weak. According 
to military strategy, this last 
method of attacking the wings of 
a wedge is the most reliable. 
Likewise, in chess we learn to 
attack the pawn chain at its base. 


After ... c7-c5, if White real¬ 
izes that his pawn center can be 
eliminated, he can try either 
d4xc5 or e5xd6 in order to get 
some concrete benefits. For 
instance, if Black hasn’t castled, 
then by playing d4xc5 White 
tries to eliminate the possibility 
of Black’s castling. Black replies 
with ... d6xe5, completing the 
demolition of White’s pawn cen¬ 
ter. The consequences should be 
anticipated, however, because 
Black pays a toll, losing his right 
to castle. 



Theoretical position 

8. dxeS 

Black could also play 8. ... 
Nxf4, leading to a mind-boggling 
position we’ll analyze in Chapter 
16—4. Bg5. 

9. Qxd8+ Kxd8 10. 0-0-0+ 
BdVll.fxeS! 

Or ll.NdS g5!. 

11.... Bxe5 
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After 11. ... Bxe5 

12. N13Bxc3 13. bxc3oo 

White has compensation, in 
the form of strong pressure along 
the e- and d-files, for his dam¬ 
aged pawn structure* 

It’s likely that White must 
give up his e-pawn after Black 
plays ... c7-c5* So White captures 
e5xd6 to weaken Black’s pawn 
structure* The e5xd6 exchange 
may have a tactical objective, 
since after ... e7xd6 Qe2+, Black 
loses the possibility of castling. 
Yet there is a good reply to 
e5xd6, (In Chapter 5, we exam¬ 
ined the game Ivanovich—M. 
Gurevich, in which Black sacri¬ 
ficed a pawn with ... 0-0! The 
material in the current chapter is 
related to that of Chapter 5, 
because ... c7-c5 may be played 
before or after e4-e5.) 

4. Black Gcunteraiiacks 
with... b5*b4 

Black may be able to strike 
an immediate counterblow with 
... b5-b4 against White’s knight 


on c3, ignoring the attack e4-e5 
created on Black’s f6-knight. 
Obviously, Black can use tliis 
method only if his pawn is locat¬ 
ed on b5. The success of this 
entire operation depends on what 
pieces are ’’behind" the knights, 
on d2 and g7. If the White queen 
is on d2 behind the knight on c3, 
and Black’s bishop is on g7 
behind Black’s f6-knight, for 
example, the situation may favor 
Black. After e4-e5 and ... b5-b4, 
the captures begin, and White 
gets to make the first—e5xf6, 
before Black can play ... b4xc3. 
The operation deserves consider¬ 
ation only if Black doesn’t lose 
material outright. 



Diagram 220 

Structure of the ... b5-b4 counterattack 


However, if calculation con¬ 
firms that mutual captures on c3 
and f6 are not in White’s favor 
and the best choice he has is to 
retreat his c3-knight, then Black 
has succeeded in the struggle for 
the key central outposts e4 and 
d5. Instead of White’s knight, it 
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will be Black’s kiiight that occu¬ 
pies the d5-outpost, gaming great 
influence over the play. In such 
cases, White’s own pawn on d4 
actually shelters Black’s d5- 
knight jfrom frontal attack. The 
d5-knight may also be supported 
by Black’s e6-pawn and b7-bishop. 

While Black’s pawn remains 
on b4, it is not easy for White to 
dislocate Black’s d5-knight by 
pushing his c-pawn. Such an out¬ 
come is sad for White. By play¬ 
ing e4-e5, White was dreaming 
of displacing Black’s knight on 
f6 and freeing the important e4- 
square for his knight, but gets the 
opposite result. 

This fourth method has its 
limitations. Black’s pawn must 
be placed on b5. The strategic 
effect of placing Black’s knight 
on d5 after a successful ... b5-b4 
counterblow will be studied in 
detail in the next chapter (see, for 
example, Golubev—Chemin). 

e5-e6 

So, the most universal 
weapon for fighting against e4- 
e5 is the third method, ... c7-c5, 
played after the knight retreats to 
d7. However, after Black has 
played ... Nd7, White may have a 
menacing pawn sacrifice with 
eS-eb, a thrust that is part tactical 
and part positional. After e5-e6 
and ... f7xe6, Black’s e-pawn is 
vulnerable. If he picks it off, 
White rights the pawn balance, 


but secures a positional advan¬ 
tage, not to mention opening up 
Black’s king as a potential target. 
Here is an example. 

Short—Seirawan 
Lucerne, 1989 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 g6 3. Be3 Bg7 4. 
Nc3 a6 5. h4 Nf6 6. G b5 7. g4 
hS? 



8, e5 Nfd7 9* gxhS RxhS 10. e6I 
fxe6 11. Bd3 


As a result of 7. ... h5, the 
g6-outpost is weakened, increas¬ 
ing the strength of White’s pawn 
sacrifice. 

11.... Nf8 

White has more than full 
compensation for the sacrificed 
pawn. Now he is able to continue 
his development, while Black has 
significant difficulties in bring¬ 
ing his pieces out. 

WEAPON IS' 
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Diagt'am 222 Diagram 224 

After II. ... m 4fier 17. ... Nc6 


12. f4 Rh8 13. Qg4 Bb7 14. 
Rh3! 



Diagram 223 
After 14. Rh3l 


Capturing on g6 would only 
provide Black some relief. 

14. ... Bf6 15. 0-0-0 b4 16. Ne4 
BdS 17. Nf3 Nc6 


18. Ne5!! dxeS 19. fxeS BxeS 20. 
Nc5! Qc8 

This move can't protect 
Black from catastrophe on e6. 

21. Bxg6+ Kd8 22. dxe5 Nxe5 
23. Nxe6+! 



Diagram 225 
After 23. Nxe6+! 


White is winning. 


While Wliite busily develops 
his pieces, Black succeeds in 
placing his bishop on d5. White 
has a brilliant shot, however, that 
exposes Black's achievement as 
illusory. 


23. Qxe6 24. Qxe6 Nxe6 25. 
Rxd5+ Nd7 26. Bf5 Nef8 27. 
Bg5+~ 
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After 27. Bg5 

White eventually won on 
move 34. Black was a victim of 
the hurricane on e6. 

In general, the consequences 
of e5-e6 are unclear. The sacri¬ 
fice is real, and it is not easy to 
rout Black’s king, which is sur¬ 
rounded by pawns. In the game 
we just examined. White needed 
a precise and effective tool like 
18. Ne5!!, the only move that 
guaranteed him victory. If Wliite 
failed to play 18. Ne5!!, Black 
may have had some counter¬ 
resources like using the d5-out- 
post. 

Recently, a brand-new open¬ 
ing variation was born. The basic 
nature of this line is a back-and- 
forth dialectic regarding the mer¬ 
its of the e5-e6 sacrifice. Black 
lost the game we are about to 
examine, but analysis shows that 
the result was not a foregone con¬ 
clusion. Nearly everything 
seemed to be uncertain, the play 
difficult for both sides. It is inter¬ 


esting to note that all the follow¬ 
ing attempts to follow Anand’s 
idea eventually failed. 

ANAND-SVTOLER 

Linares, 1998 

1. e4 g6 2, d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. 
Be3 a6 5, Nf3 b5 6. Bd3 Nd7 



Despite the fact that the e5- 
outpost is protected. White can 
try to break through with the help 
of a little tactics: 7. e5 dxe5 8. 
Be4 Rb8 9. dxe5. Black can’t 
take twice on e5 in view of Ba7. 
Meanwhile, the e5-e6 threat is 
quite real. However, 7. e5 and 
then 8. e6 are just the beginning 
of the conflict. 

7. e5 Bb7 8, e6 fxe6 9. Ng5 

White gets almost all the 
benefits from e5-e6: now Black 
can only dream about castling, 
and White’s g5-knight provokes 
new weaknesses (h7-h6,) 

9. Nf8 10, 0-0 Nf6 11. Rel 
Qd7 12. Bd2 

It is understandable that the 
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attention of botli sides is attracted 
to e6. Now White is threatening 

13. Qe2, so Black finally decides 
to get rid of the g5-knight. 

12. ..,h6 13. NO 

Or 13. Nge4 Nxe4 14. Bxe4 
d5 15. Bf3 Bxd4. White sacri¬ 
fices a second pawn, resulting in 
an unclear position. 

13.... Rb8! 



Fancy move! White’s 
resources to make the position 
dynamic are limited. His main 
try is a2-a4. After Black plays ... 
b5-b4, which is forced, his b- 
pawn will be under attack. That’s 
why the rook is needed on the b- 
file. 

14. a4 b4 15. Ne4 

White could play 15. Na2l?, 
avoiding simplification. 

15. ... Nxe4 16- Bxe4 Bxe4 17. 
Rxe4 Qc6 

Now there will be a new key 
square in the game as Black’s 


queen has d5 available. White 
can’t make any progress unless 
he possesses control over d5. 

18. Re3 Qc4! 



In reply to 18. .., Qd5, White 
was planning 19. c3 b3 20. Qe2 
and 21. c4, reaching his main 
goal. Now White must work hard 
to dislocate Black’s queen from 
c4 without playing b2-b3 
because after 19. b3 Qd5, the d5- 
outpost becomes unapproach¬ 
able. 

19. c3 b3 

Black tries to keep the posi¬ 
tion closed in order to untangle 
his knot of kingside pieces. 

20. Rel gS 

Black has no choice but to 
make this move, which weakens 
his position. However, the light- 
square bishops are gone, so the 
new compromise is not critical. 
Now Black’s f8-knight has some 
hope of entering into the fray. 
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21. Be3 Qd5 22. Od3 a5 23. Ra3 
KH 24. Nd2 Ng6 

White methodically pursues 
Black’s queen, yet she’s able to 
find new outposts—^now it’s the 
f5-square; c2 is a prospect as well. 

25. Qe2 Nli4 

The purpose of this maneu¬ 
ver is to block White’s queen 
from h5. 

26.13 Ng6 27. c4 Q15 28. Ne4 

White gains nothing if he 
recovers a pawn, because Black 
would immediately start opera¬ 
tions on the b-file. Now White is 
threatening 29. g4+-. 

28.... Kg8 29. Qdl 



Diagram 2SO 
After 29, Qdl 

White is down a pawn and 
dreams of regaining material and 
getting a satisfactory position. 
Now the most logical continua¬ 
tion is 29. ... g4 30. Ng3 Qc2, 
which would lead to very promis¬ 
ing play for Black. 



Diagram 231 
Analysis after 30. ... Qc2 

Black pinsues another idea. 

29— Rb4 30. Rxb3 Rxc4 



Diagram 232 
After 29. ... Rxc4 


Black won the c-pawn, but 
later he made some mistakes in 
time trouble and eventually lost. 

Even if we assume that 
White would be better if he 
played 15. Na2, this game is still 
valuable for its instructive meth¬ 
ods of play against the double- 
edged e5-e6 sacrifice. 
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as piinisliment 

[.el’s look at some examples 
from ’’Group B"—when e4-e5 is 
piinisliment for a mistake hy 
Black, We'll start with opening 
calastrophes and finish with 
milder illustrations, in which 
Black gels unpleasant positions 
due to his passive g7-bishop. 

No OHit —tin is occupied: 
catastrophe foliows 

It is difficult to classify all 
positions in which e4“e5 heralds 
an outright tactical crisis, 
because such combinations lake 
so many forms. Certainly, it can 
be dangerous for Black to occupy 
the d7-square, which should be 
reserved for the knight on f6 in 
case it must retreat. When Black 
clogs d7, e5-e6 can easily 

become a decisive blow. Take a 
look at this miniature: 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. f4 
Bg7 5. NO c5 6. Bb5+ Nbd7? 7. 
e5 Ng4 8. e6 fxe6 9, Ng5, winning. 



Here is another example. 


CfIIIPROV-POSPEI.OV 

Kurcan, 1994 



9. e5 dxc5 

Or 9. ... b4 10. cxf6 bxc3 11. 
fxg7 

10. dxe5 Ng4 11. e6 fxe6 

Consequences of the e5-e6 
break are worse than imagined! 

12. NxIiS! Qd8 

Or 12. ... Qxd2 l3.Nc7(+) +-. 

13. Nbd4 Nde5 14. Nxe5 Nxe5 
15. Be4, and White is winning. 



Diagram 235 
A fter 15. ne4 

15.... 0-0 16. Nxc6 Nxc6 17. Qxd8 
Rx(i8 18. Bxc6 Rli8 19. Rad 1 +- 
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Tn the following game, Black 
lost because he didn’t accurately 
calculate the aftermath of c4-e5. 

S'l V\ N< ; I A ZM A1 PA R ASM VI L I 

'riUBIlRG, 1994 

1. (14 d6 2. NO g6 3. e4 Bg7 4. 
Nc3 Nf6 5. Bf4 c6 6. Qd2 Qa5 7. 
h3Nbd7 8. 0-0-0 b5?! 9. e5 



In his preliminary calcula¬ 
tions, Black realized that after 9. 
... dxe5 10. dxe5 Nh5 H. Bh6, he 
is lost. Relatively best is 9. ... 
(Ixe5 10. dxe5 b4! 1 1. exf6 bxc3 
12. I'xgV cxd2+ 13. Bxd2, with 
the better ending for White. 
That's why Black pinned his 
hopes on 9. ... b4. 

9. ... b4?! 10. exf6 bxc3 11. 
Qxc3! 

Black simply overlooked this 
move. Here the idea of the in- 
between move f6xg7 is camou¬ 
flaged. Black is able to save a 
piece but not the game. 

11. ... Qf5 12. fxg7 Qxf4+ 13. 
Kbl Rg8 14. QxcO Rb8 15. Bb5 


Kd8 16.Rd3 Qf5 17. Rc3! QxbS 
18. Oc7+, Black resigns 

In view of 18. ... Ke8 19. 
Qxc8H- Rxc8 20. Rxc8 mate. 

These illustrations of the e4- 
e5 break lead to a catastrophe for 
Black. Note that in all these 
cases. Black had occupied his d7 
square, eliminating the natural 
retreat for his knight on f6. 

d7 Is available but e6 
leads to positional dis¬ 
advantage for Black 

Here’s a mosaic of theoreti¬ 
cal positions in various Pirc lines 
where e4-e5 is the best move 
because it promises an initiative. 

Tsksm kovski—Vadasz 
Mai.grat, 1978 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. f4 
Bg7 5. NO 0-0 6. Be3 Na6?! 



Diagram 237 
After 6. ... Na6?! 


7. c5! Ng4?! (7. ... Nd7 8. 0d2) 

8. Bgl c5 9. h3 cxd4 10. Qxd4 
Nh6 11. 0-0-0 Qa5 (1 I. ... Nf5 
12.Qf2!:L, protecting the g3- 
square and preparing g2-g4) 12. 
84 
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Diagram 238 
After 12. g4 


2. ... Bd7 13. Nd5! Qxa2 14. 
Nxe7+ Kli8 15. Qxd6, and 
White soon won. 

Let’s look at a theoretical 
position. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
ND Bg7 5. Be2 0-0 6. 0-0 
Nbd7?! 



Diagram 239 
Theoretical position 

7. eS! Ne8 8. B14 


Also promising is 8. Bg5. 

8. ... c6 9. Qd2± 

White plans Radi and Bh6. 
if Black continues with 9. ... 16, 


then White plays 10. exTG exf6 
11, d5, targelting the weak c6- 
square. 

I’AL -H o It I 

Moscow, 1975 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 g6 3. N13 Bg7 4. 
Nc3 Bg4 5, Be3 Nc6 6. Bb5 a6 7. 
Bxc6+ bxc6 8. h3 Bxl3 9. QxD 
Qd7 



Diagram 240 
After P. ... Qcf7 


10. e5! Nli6 

Jn contrast to the game 
Tseshkovski—Vadasz, Black's 
knight chooses another path to 
h6, but that can't change the out¬ 
come (10. ... dxe5 11. dxe5 Bxe5 
12. 0-0, and White has more than 
enough compensation for a 
pawn.) 


11. 0-0-0 0-0 12. Rhel Kh8 13. 
Bf4 Rab8 14. g4 Rb4 15. Kbl 
a5 16. Bg5 
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After 16. Bg5 

16. ... Ng8 17. a3 

White has a significant 
advantage. 

Here’s some more theoretical 
analysis. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
N13 Bg7 5. h3 0-0 6. Be3 a6 7. 
a4 b6 8. Bc4 Bb7?! 

Objectively, 8. ... e6 is bet¬ 
ter. 



Diagram 242 
After 8. ... Bb7?! 

9. e5! Ne4 

Instead, 9. ... Ne8 ± is too 
passive, but the consequences of 


9. ... Nc4 may be even worse. 

10. Nxe4 Bxe4 11. Ng5! Bxg2 
12. Rgl Bb7 13. Qg4 e6 14. h4! 

Suggested by Boris Spassky. 
In Spassky's opinion. White has a 
crusliing attack. 

In the last five examples 
we’ve examined. Black’s ideas 
were strategically risky, and 
White got a positional advantage 
with e4-e5, exploiting Black's 
dubious play. The punishment 
was commensurately less severe 
than it was in the first two exam¬ 
ples, where the errors Black 
made were tactical. 

The reader shouldn’t be 
under the impression that the 
success of e4-e5 always depends 
on Black making an error. 
Sometimes, even if Black fully 
realizes the danger, it may not be 
possible to prevent e4-e5. Aller 
all, e4-e5 is White’s most natural 
plan. The advance flows from the 
logic of the play. When e4-e5 is 
unavoidable. Black should think 
about diminishing its conse¬ 
quences. Otherwise, as in the 
next example, he could face dif¬ 
ficulties even without making 
obvious errors. 

WiiKiN e 4~¥:5 i-s 
ON^ft) I nABis ,' Black ,' ' 
Mtfsi’ um'Hwisii;rrS' "I 
consequences.''.''' ' 
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M O ROZE VICH- 

Azmaiparashvili 

New York, 1998 
1. e4 g6 2. c!4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. 
Be3 a6 5. f4 b5 6. Bc2 Bb7 7. 
Bf3 Nd7 8. e5 



8. ... Qc8 9. Bxb7 Qxb7 10. Qf3 
Rb8 11. 0-0-0 Nli6 12. Bf2 c6 
13. Ii3 Nf5 14. g4 Ne7 15. Ne4 
d5 16. Nc5± 



Diagram 244 
After 16. Nc5 ± 


Using this system in cuirent 
lournamenl piactice, Black has 
faced difificiillies similar to those 
in this game. 


An antidote has been 
found! 

Very recently Ponomariov, 
playing against Galkin, demon¬ 
strated Black’s solution to 
Wliite’s system. 

In Part III, we’ll take a close 
look at this key game. 

In fact, we haven’t seen the 
last of e4-e5 by a long shot, of 
course. Later, in the theoretical 
sections, we’ll revisit this impor¬ 
tant move and its consequences 
many times. 
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i~a e4*«e5 


{idxeSJ, 




b5-b4 (this assumes that 


suinmarv: 

___‘ J .. . ... _ .. .,1 .... .?._ ..'■ 


^^^‘":^fheMdyance e4-e5 can come about m a nalumlmicorc.c <4 

th^Uontinuation selected by White, as the result qfdfhfSt(ihe-byy 
'.'(Bidch, W as u premature decision by White. However it oimcs 
'atiqW, e4~e5 penetrates Black’s territoiy, causing df 'cast a tcm- 
pQtdr^r crisis in the center In reaction, Black can respond in 

ways:. (See below.) - <• 

PidyM.sBi , ’ 

'(if Thd’fnost universal choice is number three, in tlieJftWthtfof.) 
im9m&BM PdilmdMe:§BPknighf retreats:io'td^K’^*^‘"“' 

he cataStr0imdi^Silj^, 


.■pPsydd-: •,/■ 




0ftheW:0kdidhXi 

(f^^f3fpffdPXXtlddtmdttdek:the( 
§^§Sl^Bg^0py0dwhfW0dgepHhed4^pawh((§(^^ ■ ■■■ 

X(dmgp(flSSB 

pPd ;' , 4. Ignore the attack on his own f6-knigh! 

;. .: ...,a _la. 




' Black’spaw7t is alreadv on bS). 

.:'■.'. / ■■ .. ■;; ._ 
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Wliita nays e4-eS 

inamieiisi 



Diagram 247 Diagram 248 

Black to move White to move 
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White Plays e4-e5 

etiiiiiloins to iMieiiniiiri 

iMiawli»rsi 


Ntf, 1 While has just played 9. Bd3. Black plays 9.... c5!, eliiniiialing 
White’s center. (See page 137.) 

No. 2 1. e6! txe6 2. Bd3. Asa result of ... h5, llie g6-outpost was weakened, 

increasing the strength of White’s pawn sacrifice. (See page 141.) 

No. J 1- — Qc4!, better than I. ... Qd5 2. c3 b3 3. Qe2 and 4. c4, when 
Black’s queen is driven away from d5. (See page 144.) 

No. 4 1. dxc5, with an unclear game. (See page 139.) 

No. 5 Qxc3!, to meet 1. ... Qxc3 with 2. fxg7+-. After the somewhat 
stronger reply 1. ... QfS, Black saves a piece, but his position 
remains hopeless. (See page 147.) 

No. 6 I_e6. If Black goes ahead immediately with 1. ... Bb77!, White has 

2. c5!, with a terrific attack. (See page 149.) 
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Chapter 10: Black’s Queenside Pawn Play 

immue imiiiMnaiiit iNMnis lo umlt vor 

Black’s play with his queenside pawns is all-important 
in the Pirc, and he must be precise. This chapter 
explains the important ideas. 



♦ Although this position, stemming from 5, ... c6, 
looks reliable for Black, it is relatively passive 
and gets slightly worse results than 5. ... Nc6. 

See Diagram 254. 


♦ White plays a2-a4 to weaken Black’s 
queenside light squares. 

See Diagram 265. 


♦ White has no good opportunities to break 
through in the center to challenge Black’s 
outpost on d5. 

See Diagram 273. 


♦ Black will meet 11. d5 with 11. ... b4! 
Black gets a good game. 

See Diagram 280, 
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Chapter 10 

Black’s Queenside Paum Play 

The Pirc’s right hand 


W e have repeatedly seen 
Black making the 
queenside pawn moves 
... a7-a6,... bT-bS and ... c7-c6 in 
many different lines. These 
moves are an important, recur¬ 
ring theme in the Pirc. The result¬ 
ing play is delicate and some¬ 
times even risky, but it often 
works out splendidly for Black. 

... Cl-C6 

The move ... c7-c6 is not 
entirely a flank action. It aims at 
the center, and it is sometimes 
quite difficult to estimate its con¬ 
sequences precisely. In the box 
below, lefs list the move’s princi¬ 
pal advantages. 

But of course, 
even excellent 
ideas have their 
downsides. By 
playing ... c7-c6. 

Black postpones 
or even cancels 
the promising 
idea of playing 
c7-c5. In addition, 

... c7-c6 denies 


Black’s knight an active square. 

So whether or not Black 
should play ... c7-c6 depends on 
the overall plan Black chooses. If 
Black wants to play the Ruy 
Lopez Pirc, planning to create 
pressure on White’s center, then 
it is better to reserve c6 for the 
knight. (Recall the game 
Karpov—^Nunn, in which ... c7- 
c6 turned out to be unsuccessful 
because it contradicted the 
requirements of the position.) 
Also, in positions where the e4- 
e5 threat is real, it is usually bet¬ 
ter not to play ... c7-c6, even 
though the move does guarantee 
the d5-outpost for the knight. 


i hr «r ... i; 

1. [i pr;VL:s ihiP W:iy fui'a hilfiPU-lip IJinSKMl 

! ^viLfi 1)7 b5 iirui OLLiij^iPTiLiliv e% jn ... dn-d7: i 
i 

^ j. l! op^ais d>. Lliapo“ijt [nr liliickS 
• [jf h i.i[1[KK LLirU [b:ri qncrn 

j l’ilti hr cidu-r h? hii n-r:L5): 

: .7 ?inpo|t4r}i|y. U riu L[7-i-^rirpr 

[ or Oliiinpin. ill [hj ^r^.l \\ \i\lc : 

Hkni-fV k im Tclnaritc \n i\5 [ 
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Pirc Alert! 


Let’s take a look at an exam- 8. Bb5 Bd7 9. Bf4 0-0 10. Nc3 


pie. a6 11. Bc4 b5 12. Bb3 b4 13. 

Vasiukov—R iBi.1 Na4 Na5 14. 0-0-0 Qe8 15. h3 

Hoogovens, 1973 BbS 16. Qd2 Nxf2! + 



Diagram 251 
After 5. Qe2 

The e4-e5 advance is 
unavoidable. Black should pre¬ 
pare with 5. ... Nc6, not with 
5. ... c6. 

5.... Nc6 6. e5 dxeS 7. dxeS Ng4 

Black opens fire on the e5- 
pawn. 



Diagram 252 
After 7. ... Ng4 


Let’s compare the possible 
outcome when, in the position 
shown in Diagram 251, Black 
chooses 5. ... c6 (instead of 5. ... 
Nc6): 6. e5 dxe5 7. dxe5 Nd5. 



Diagram 254 
After 7. ... Nd5 


This position looks reliable, 
but it is relatively passive and 
gets slightly worse results than 
5. ... Nc6. 

In the Austrian Attack, 
whose theory we’ll examine in 
Chapter 14,1 can’t recommend... 
c7-c6. 
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h e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. f4 
Bg7 5. NO 



Diagram 255 

Austrian Attack after 5. NJ3 


Here 5. ... c7-c6 is inferior to 
either 5. ... c7-c5 or 5. ... 0-0 
because Black gives up his best 
plans, which begins with ... c7-c5 
or ... e7-e5 (after 5. ... 0-0 6. Bd3 
Nc6 7. 0-0 e5). 

In other types of positions, 
however, ... c7-c6 has a solid 
strategic basis and is the best 
continuation. 



Diagram 256 
After 4. Be3 


White's last move, reinforc¬ 
ing c5, makes Operation Enter 
the Dragon impossible. If 4.... c5, 


then 5. dxc5 Qa5 6. Qd2. 



Diagram 257 
After 6. Qd2 


Now Black can’t play 6. ... 
Qxc5. 

After 4. Be3 in Diagram 256, 
White often plays to trade dark- 
square bishops with Bh6. Black 
may agree to this trade, but he 
doesn’t want to waste a tempo by 
playing 4.... Bg7 first. Therefore, 
the best continuation: 

4.... c6! 

Black’s idea is to prepare ... 
b7-b5. If White plays straightfor¬ 
wardly with 5. Qd2 b5 6. f3 
Nbd7 7. Bh6?! Bxh6 8. Qxh6 b4 
9. Ndl Qb6, we reach the posi¬ 
tion diagramed at the top of the 
next page. 
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Pirc Alert! 



Black has excellent play. In 
this line, the ... c7-c6 move is 
used to fight for a tempo. 

... g 6 With ... h5 

In the Modem, Black is not 
in a hurry to develop his g8- 
knight. Instead, Black focuses on 
developing his forces on the 
queenside. Usually ... c7-c6 is a 
necessary part of the plan. It sup¬ 
ports ... b7*-b5 and frees c7 for his 
queen, where she, along with 
other Black pieces—the d7“ 
knight, g7-bishop and the d6- 
pawn—monitors the e5-outpost. 
By itself, ... c7-c6 helps Black 
confrol the center, but in connec¬ 
tion with ... b7-b5, ... c7-c6 is a 
wing operation as well. 

Since the two moves are a 
bigger commitment than a single 
pawn push, if Black^s wing oper¬ 
ation fails, the punishment will 
be more severe than it would be 
for a single misstep. Neverthe¬ 
less, ... b7-b5, perfoiTned in one 
or even in two steps, is a very 


important resource for Black in 
tlie Pirc Defense. Its purpose is 
far beyond a local foray, since it 
guarantees Black freedom as 
well as key outposts on the 
queenside. 

The Black b-pawn’s advance 
threatens to dislodge one of 
White’s key pieces, the knight on 
c3 (and, therefore, to undermine 
the e-pawn, which is protected by 
the c3-knight), giving Black 
more chances to succeed in the 
center. This is a very important 
strategic purpose of... b7-b5. 

Recall how White’s pawn 
center was ruined in Weiss- 
man—Shirov, White allowed 
Black to play ... b7-b5, although 
he could have restrained the 
advance with a2-a4. In that 
game, we saw that when Black 
has a pawn on b5 in the Philidor 
Pirc, he can more successfully 
perform ... c7-c5 (or ... c6-c5), 
clearing the way for his light- 
square bishop to attack the e- 
pawn from b7. 

Quite often, if Black’s pawn 
is still on e7 (or on e6), a prelim¬ 
inary ... b7-b5 intensifies the 
effect of ... c7-c5. This idea can 
be brought fo life by one of the 
two schemes available: ... c7-c6, 
... b7-b5,... a7-a6, ... c6-c5, or... 
a7-a6, ... b7-b5, ... c7-c5, skip¬ 
ping the intermediate ... c7-c6. 
Wlien he’s done. Black is going 
to transpose the game into a good 
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’’Dragon” via ... c5xd4. Black 
isn't worried about either d4xc5 
or d4-d5, because his own pawn 
has already reached b5. His pawn 
preponderance on the queenside 
will directly influence the strug¬ 
gle in the center. 


Britton—^Nunn 
Lonbon, 1978 



Diagram 259 
White to move 


12. Bf4 Rad8 13, Qd2 Ne5! 14. 
Qe3 e6! 



After 14, ... e6! 

Black has a very strong posi¬ 
tion on the queenside, and this 
allows him to play enterprisingly. 
For instance, moves such as 


... Ne5 and ... e7-e6 would not be 
good under different circum¬ 
stances, but here they work out 
just fine. 


15. Bxe5 dxeS 16. dxe6 fxe6 17. 
Nd2 Rd4! 18. O Nh5 19. Ne2 
Nf4! 



After 19 . Nf4! 

Black sacrifices an Ex¬ 
change to activate his g7-bishop. 
Moreover, Black's pieces domi¬ 
nate the center and control the 
key squares on the kingside. The 
rest of the game is quite under¬ 
standable: Black demonstrates 
his superiority! 

20. Nxd4 exd4 21. Qf2 Be5 22. 
a4 Nh5 

With the idea of... Bh2+. 

23. g4 Bg3 24. Qe2 

Not 24. Qg2 Nf4 25. Qxg3? 
Ne2+. 

24.... Nf4 25. Qdl c4 
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Pirc Alert! 



Diagram 262 
After 25. ... c4 


26. axb5 axbS 27. Bj;2 Bxel 28. 
Qxel eS 29. Nfl Qc5 30. Kh2 d3 
31. cxd3 Nxd3 32. Qd2 Qd4 33. 
Rbl Bxe4! 34. !xe4 Rt2 35. Qg5 
lUg2+ 36. Kxg2 N14+, White 
resigns. 



Diagram 263 
After 36. ... Nf4+ 


White plays 82-a4 

Of course, ... b7-b5 has a lot 
of potential opposition. Its most 
natural and obvious enemy is a2- 
a4. White can play this as a pre¬ 
ventative to ... b7-b5 or as a 
reaction. White's a-la-Larsen (the 
brilliant Danish World 
Championship candidate Bent 


Larsen was fond of moving his 
rook's pawn two squares for¬ 
ward) is a challenging move, but 
not necessarily an antidote to 
Black's expansion. Black can 
minimize the effect of a2-a4 if he 
plays ... b7-b5 after solid prepa¬ 
ration. By arranging his pawns 
on a6, b5, c6, and placing his 
bishop on b7, Black can simply 
ignore the threat a4xb5. 

Once his pawn is on b5 and 
White plays a2-a4, Black threat¬ 
ens to pusli past While's break to 
b4. Although Black's b-pawn 
then loses touch with its col¬ 
leagues, it disturbs Whites c3- 
knight. If White then fails to cre¬ 
ate sulficient play against b4, and 
White's c2-c3 break is either 
impossible to make or not bene¬ 
ficial for White, then the whole 
operation with a2-a4 is a failure. 



Diagram 264 

Structure when White plays a2~a4 
after Black s ... h6-b5 


Still, White’s a2-a4 break is a 
resource that does challenge 
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Black, and he must be alert. Here 
is an example ol* White's a2-a4 as 
a reaction to a premature ... b7- 
b5. 


Nunn-—-Gelfanu 
Munich, 1991 



White to move 

White meets ... b7’-b5 with 
a2-a4, forcing Black to play ... 
b5“b4, and then to play 11. ... a7- 
a5 and 12 .... c6-c5 to shore up 
his advanced pawn. In the 
process, Black’s queenside light 
squares are seriously compro¬ 
mised. 

10. a4 b4 11. Ne2 a5 12. c3 c5 
13. cxb4 cxb4 14. 0-0 0-0 15. 
Rftll± 




White has excellent 
prospects for further operations. 
He succeeded in exploiting the 
weaknesses in Black’s queenside 
and eventually won. 

White counteraitacks in 
the center 

If Black decides to commit 
to ... b7-b5, he should not only be 
prepared for the a2-a4 break, but 
for a counterattack in the center, 
which after all is the classic anti¬ 
dote to a wing demonstration. 
Such action in the center is espe¬ 
cially likely in situations when ... 
b7-b5 is played before Black has 
made other pawn advances, such 
as ... c7-c5 and ... e7-e5. Black 
should be alert for two possible 
breaks in the center, e4-e5 and 
d4-d5. If... b7-b5 is played at an 
inappropriate moment, the pun¬ 
ishment can be severe. 


Bf.ACK’S ,TO UISLODCSE 

Wmi'E’S UNDEKMiJNir^G.THE., e4-*PAWN.' 
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Pirc Alert! 


Morozevich—Chernin 
Moscow, 1995 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4, 
Be3 c6 5. h3 b5? 



6. e5! Nfd7 


The capture 6. ... dxe5 is not 
good—7. dxe5 Qxdl+ 8. Rxdl 
Nfd7 9. f4±. 

1. exd6 exd6 8. d5! b4 9. Ne4 

White has the initiative. But 
even simpler is 9. Qd4!+-, cap¬ 
turing the b4-pawn without giv¬ 
ing any compensation to Black. 

A one-two combination in 
the center^ 6. e5 and 8. d5, ruined 
Black’s position in short order. 
By the way, memory is not nec¬ 
essarily the best help in a rapid 
chess game like this one. Five 
years earlier, I had made an entry 
in my notebook that 5. ... b5 is a 
bad move! 

We saw in Chapter 9 how the 
e4-e5 break worked against ... 
b7-b5 in the games Chuprov— 
Pospelov and Stangl—Azmai- 


parashvili. 

In the same chapter, we 
examined the immediate coun¬ 
terblow ... b5-b4, aimed against 
the c3-knight, as one of the meth¬ 
ods of fighting against e4-e5. An 
evaluation of e4-e5 versus ... b5- 
b4 can be done only with con¬ 
crete analysis. It matters what is 
placed on the d2-, b2-, e7- and 
g7“squares, and, of course, on the 
c3- and f6-squares. 

For instance, in the game 
Morozevich^—Chernin after 6. 
e5, 6. ... b4 could not help Black 
in view of 7. exf6 bxc3 8. fice7 
Qxe7 9. bxc3 ±, and White has an 
extra pawn. Tactical errors are 
not allowed here! 

Yet if the ... b5-b4 operation 
is successful, and White's knight 
on c3 must step aside. Black 
should be delighted because his 
own attacked knight on f6 can 
occupy the lovely d5-outpost. 

Now let’s look at some illus¬ 
trations that demonstrate the 
importance of winning the battle 
for the e4 and d5 squares. 


JoNKER—M. Gurevich 
Zwolle, 1996 


1. e4 d6 1. d4 g6 3. Be3 Nf6 4. 
Nc3 c6 5. Qd2 b5 6. Bd3 Nbd7 
7. f3 Bb7 8. h4 Nb6 9. eS 
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After 9, eS 


9. b4! 10. Nce2 Nfd5 11. h5 

Nxe3 12. Qxe3 NdS 13. Qd2 



Wliite allowed his opponent 
to control d5 and to exchange 
White’s important dark-square 
bishop. Although White creates 
the unpleasant threat h5xg6, 
Black, with a brilliant pawn sac¬ 
rifice, demolishes White’s plans. 

13.... gS!! 14. QxgS 

White should return Black’s 
generosity by playing 14. e6 fxe6 
15. Qxg5, but in this line Black is 
also doing well. 


14.... h6! 15. Qd2 dxeS 16. dxeS 
e6 



After 16, ... e6 

Now it’s obvious that White 
can’t prevent the Black bishop’s 
jump to c5. Even trading off the 
d5-knight can’t save the game for 
White, On d5. Black’s queen 
becomes very effective. 

17. Nf4 Bc5 18. Nxd5 Qxd5 19. 
f4 0-0-0 20. Nf3 Rhg8 21. Qe2 
Bb6 22. Bc4 Qc5 23. Rh3 Rg4 



After 23. ... Rg4 

24. g3 Rdg8 25. 0-0-0 Qe3+ 

Black has a decisive advan¬ 
tage. He won on move 36. 
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Pirc Alert! 


There is yet another way of 
conquering the d5-outpost. Black 
plays ... b5-b4 before White plays 
e4-e5. If White stubbornly tries 
to play e4-e5, then the effect 
might be similar to Jonker—M. 
Gurevich, above. In order to use 
the d5-knight most effectively. 
Black should prevent the opening 
of the e-file. Keeping this point 
in mind, let’s pay particular atten¬ 
tion to Black’s tenth move in the 
following game. 

Golubev—Chernin 
O iPEN (Belgium) 1995 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Be3 c6 5- Qd2 Nbd7 6. B b5 7. 
0-0-0 b4 8- Nce2 a5 



After 8. ... a5 

The march of the b-pawn not 
only reduces the power of a pos¬ 
sible e4-e5, but meikes things on 
the queenside uncomfortable for 
White. Despite this, my opponent 
decided to push e4-e5 anyway, 
pinning his hopes on opening the 
e-file. 

9. e5?! Nd5 


Not 9. ... dxe5 10. dxe5 Nd5 
11. e6!, with unclear complica¬ 
tions. 

10. exd6 e6! 



After 10,,.. e6! 

The situation has changed 
dramatically, and not in White’s 
favor. White has no good oppor¬ 
tunities to break through in the 
center to challenge Black’s out¬ 
post on d5. Now Black is in no 
hurry to exchange on e3 because 
his d5-knight is more valuable 
than White’s bishop. 

11. h4 

This weakens g3, and Black’s 
next move emphasizes the weak¬ 
ness. 

11.. .. N7b6 

With the idea of... Nc4. 

12. Ng3 

Planning an attack. 

12.. .. f5! 

Preventing 13. Ne4. 

13. h5 Qxd6 14. f4 g5! 
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After 14, ... g5! 

Suddenly many of White’s 
pieces on dark squares become 
vulnerable. 

15. Nh3 g4 16. Nf2 Bh6 17. Kbl 
0-0 



After 17. ... 0-0 

White now decides to sacri¬ 
fice material because of the 
tremendous pressure Black 
develops. But this doesn’t stop 


Black’s attack. 

18. Nxg4 fxg4 19. Ne4 Qe7 20. 
g3 b3! 21. cxb3 a4 22. bxa4 
Nxa4 23. Bc4 Kh8 24. Rcl e5! 



Diagram 276 
After 24, ... e5! 


25. dxeS Bf5 26. Qd4 Nxe3 27. 
e6+ Qf6!, White resigns. 

I confess 1 hadn’t remem¬ 
bered this game of mine precise¬ 
ly, move-by-move, and had to 
check my score sheet. But my 
knight on d5 is a glowing, indeli¬ 
ble image in my memory! 

The outcome of e4-e5 coun¬ 
tered by ... b5-b4 should be eval¬ 
uated correctly, in advance, both 
tactically and positionally. In the 
next game White grabs some 
material, but the position remains 
quite satisfactory for Black. 


Thf marc:h oftwl b-pawin moi only re oh i;s irk 
rowiCR OF A possiBi,K i!’,4“ii;5, Birr ma.rfs ii- 
liNC;C.IMt'OK'JABLl, I'OR Wtlll'l!; l\y CA-S'I'LK I.Or'O. 
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PIrc Alert! 


Van der Wiei.—M. Gurevich 
Amsterdam, 1991 



8. ... b4 9* exf6 bxc3 10. Qxc3 
Nxf6 11. Qxc6+ Bd7 12. Qa6 0-0 



Far in advance, Black cor¬ 
rectly evaluated this position to 
be in his favor. White's center is 
weak because of the ugly position 
of White’s f4-pawn. Furthermore, 
White is behind in development. 
His material advantage is not that 
important. 

13. Bd3 Qb8 14. Rbl Ng4 15. 
Bd2 e5 



After 15. ... e5 

16. 0-0 

It’s better to give up a pawn 
than to be under attack after 16. 
h3 e4!—for example, 17. hxg4 
(if 17. Bxe4, then 17. ... Re8) ... 
exd3 18. Qxd3 Bxg4, and Black 
threatens both ... Re8H- and ... 
BfS. If White captures on e5 on 
his 16tli move, tactics in the cen¬ 
ter also favor Black—16. fxe5 
dxe5 17. dxe5 Nxe5 18. 0-0 
Nxd3, and now if 19. cxd3 Bb5, 
or if 19. Qxd3, then 19. ... Bf5 is 
strong. 

16.... exd4 

Black has a fine position. 

II4-d5 

In response to ... b7-b5, 
White can instead try advancing 
his d-pawn. Notice that the ... b5- 
b4 counterblow often helps Black 
in this case also. Again, concrete 
calculations are essential to eval¬ 
uating who stands better after 
d5xc6, ... b4xc3 and the follow¬ 
up captures. 
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Westerveld—M. Gurevich 
Dutch Championship, 1995 



11. d5 b4! 12. Na4 

The exchange of blows 12. 
dxc6 bxc3 13. cxd7 cxb2 14. 
dxc8(Q) Qb6+, with 15. ... 
bxal(Q) to follow, is not good for 
White. So White has to react to 
11, ... b4 with 12. Na4, losing 
control over the d5-outpost. His 
position becomes worse. 

12.... cxd5 13. exd5 Re8 14. a3 
a5 15. Be3 e4 16. Nf4 Ba6 



Diagram 281 
After 16, ... Ba6 

17. Rf2 Bb5 + , with ... Ne5 to 
follow. Black eventually won. 


The d4-d5 advance, whose 
goal it is to eliminate the c6- 
pawn (the base of the b5-pawn), 
is not as powerful as e4-e5, 
which dislocates the f6-knight. 
Thafs why Black may find vari¬ 
ous methods of refuting Wliite's 
aggression besides the ... b5-b4 
counterblow. The most popular is 
the simple reply ... c6xd5 (a 
tempo move that usually doesn’t 
give White time to capture on 
b5), with ... a7-a6 to follow, and 
Black protects b5 (see the game 
Janjgava—M. Gurevich). But in 
the next example, ... cxd5 does- 
n’t work out. 


Ni.tboer—Smirin 
European Team Championship 
Pula, 1997 



Now Black shouldn’t take on 
d5: 10. ... cxd5 11. Bd4! e5 12. 
Bxb6± Nxb6 (12. ... Qxb6 13. 
Nxd5 and 14. Bxb5) 13. Bxb5+; 
Also bad is 10. ... b4 11. Qd4!. 
But Black had other resources. 

10. ... Ne5! 11. dxc6 Nbc4 12. 
Bxc4 Nxc4 13. Qd4 Rg8 
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Pirc Alert! 



Black is a pawn down but has 
excellent play. 

14. Nxb5?! Qa5+ 15. Nc3 Be6 
16. b4 



Diagram 284 
After 16. b4 


16.... Qa3? 

Black could reach a winning 
position with 16. ... Qxb4 17. 
Rbl Qa5 18. Rb5 Bg7 19. Rxa5 
Bxd4. 

... al-a6 

We have determined already 
that in various situations ... b5 
works perfectly along with ... c5. 
Recall the chain of Black moves: 


... c7-c6, ... b7-b5, ... a7-a6 and 
... c6-c5, after which the b5/c5 
pawn pair emerges. Why should 
we have to waste a tempo by 
playing ... c7-c6 instead of an ini¬ 
tial ... a7-a6? Let’s take a look at 
... a7-a6 and its relative value 
compared to ... c7-c6. 

The move ... c7-c6 takes 
control of the key d5-square, 
while ... a7-a6, along with its 
partner ... b7-b5, is a pure flank 
action. Therefore, if Black plays 
... a7-a6, White may succeed by 
counterattacking in the center. 

Let’s recall the sequence of 
moves that occurred in the game 
Morozevich—^Azmaiparashvili: 
l.e4 g6 2. d4Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. 
Be3 a6 5. f4 b5 6. Be2 Bb7 7. 
BD Nd7 8. e5 



After 8. e5 

White lacks such a possibili¬ 
ty in a similar system: 1. e4 g6 2. 
d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. Be3 c6. 
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After 4. ... c6 

The game is closed, and 
Black can control e5 with liis d6“ 
pawn, a d7-knight and a g7-bish- 
op. So Black may later risk ... 
b7-b5. Indeed, the general rule of 
the effectiveness of a central 
counterblow as a reaction to a 
wing operation doesn’t necessar¬ 
ily apply here because of the 
closed character of the position. 

If Black stops half way by 
moving only ... a7-a6 and post¬ 
poning ... b7-b5 until after he 
completes his development, then 
his risk is minimized, but his 
prospects are minimized also. In 
any case, White can usually pre¬ 
empt ... b7-b5 with a2-a4. Then 
Black should be satisfied with 
the minimally beneficial effect of 
... a7-a6, the protection of b5. 


Black's pawn plav 
against White's 
queenside castling 

When White castles long, the 
value of ... a7-a6 (or ... c7-c6) 
and ... b7-b5 increases because 
these moves can be the start of a 
pawn storm on the enemy king. 

LEKO-C H ERNIN 

Hungaiuan Championship 
1992 

1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. 
Bg5 Nbd7 5. Qd2 a6 6. 0-0-0 bS 
7. f4 Bb7 



After 7. ... Bb7 

8. a3 

After 8. e5 Black would play 
8.... f6! 9. Bh4 Nh6, with a good 
game. (We saw this method in 
Chapter 9.) Yet perhaps this is the 
best continuation White has. 

8. c5 9. dS Ngf6 10, Qel 0-0 


When Wiicri:. castles lling, the vai.tk 

Of ... A7 -a6aNI) ... il7-K5 i>C KEASES UH U SF: 
THE® MOVES C IFE I'llK S lAR! tH' A 
PA'WW SI O F4 M A(; AINST TIFF; K F % i.. 
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Diagram 288 Diagram 290 

After 10, ... 0-0 After 17, b4 


11. NO 

Tlie most unpleasant circum¬ 
stance for White is that e4-e5 is 
not possible because of... b5“b4: 

11. e5 b4! 12. exf6 exf6 + . 

11.... Rb8! 

Now Wliite can’t stop ... b5- 
b4. 

12. Kbl b4+ 13. axb4 cxb4 14. 
Na2 


17.f5!! 18. e5 

No better is 18. bxc5 fxe4 19. 
Qxe4Bc8!-+. 

18.... Ne4 19. Bc4 dxeS 20. fxeS 
Qc7 21. Rcl 



Diagram 291 
After 21. Rcl 


Diagram 289 
After 14. Na2 

14.... b3!? 

Better is 14. ... a5=F . 

15. cxb3 Nc5 16. Bxf6 exf6! 17. b4 



21. ... Bxe5 22. Bxa6 Qd6 23- 
Bxb7 Rxb7 24. NxeS QxeS 25. 
Qe3 
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iicCHni. 


iff ... ff/ /.V 

... i^7~if } 
ih’ piiir\ iiJ ti-f f 
7 ... will u 


Diagram 292 
After 25. Qe3 


25.... Qxd5 

Here the simplest way to vic¬ 
tory is 25. ... Ra8 26. Rhdl 
Qxh2, followed by ... RbaV. 

Of course, back on move six, 
Wliite could react to ... a7-a6 
with a2“a4, stopping ... b7-b5, 
but then he could not comfort¬ 
ably castle queenside. 


efi/h-H |L ISH 
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Black’s Queenside Pawn Plav 

■Baimirv iiainkeii^i 



Diagram 293 Diagram 294 

Black to move Black to move 



Diagram 297 
Black to move 
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Black’s Queenside Pawn Play 

Soiiitiioiis to manMHrw 

inatiHKisi 


No. 1 1.... JNxf2!. (See page 156.) 

No. 2 1.... Ne5! 2. Qe3 e6l. Black’s very strong position on the queenside 

allows him to play enterprisingly. (See page 159.) 

No. 3 1.... Rd4 2. f3 Nh5 3. TSe2 Nf4!. Black sacrifices an Exchange to 

activate his fianchettoed bishop. Moreover, Black’s pieces now domi¬ 
nate the center and control the key squaies on the kingside. 

(See page 159.) 

No. 4 1.... e6, and White has no way to break tJirough to undermine Black’s 

dominating outpost on d5. (See page 164.) 

No. 5 1.... b4! 2. exf6 exf6 +. (See page 170.) 




I t ‘t 
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Chapter 11: Black’s nanclieiioed Bishop 
Siiiii® iniiiiiiiiiaiiit iNMnts la tnult lior 

Black’s dark-square bishop is a stalwart of both attack 
and defense. Although Black should generally play 
to preserve it, the bishop is not a sacred cow. 



♦ At this point, 7. Bh6 is premature and leads to a 
better game for Black. 

See Diagram 304. 


♦ White needs to take time to play 14. Bd2, 
protecting his knight. 

See Diagram 306. 


♦ Bobby Fischer put White’s once popular 

system otit of business in 1972 with 12. ... Nli5. 

See Diagram 312. 


^ Black’s fianchettoed, bishop is *‘good,” but 
Black’s position is bad! 


See Diagram 321. 
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Chapter 11 

Black’s Flanchenoed Bishop 

The Eire’s left hand 


I n this chapter and the next, 
we’ll focus on the role that 
each of Black’s pieces plays in 
the Pirc Defense. It makes per¬ 
fect sense to start with the cor¬ 
nerstone of Black’s system, his 
dark-square bishop. Due to its 
importance, the bishop-bulwark 
of the Pirc deserves a chapter of 
its own. 

Its future is clear—home will 
be g7. But is this fianchettoed 
bishop a sacred cow to be pre¬ 
served at all costs? Or should it 
be considered "expendable,” like 
its cohorts? What is the real 
value of this piece, the "business 
card" of the Pirc? 

The value of the 
gl-hlshou 

As we've seen, Black's g7- 
bishop is a stalwart that can be 
used either for defense or 
offense. Clearly, the bishop has a 
significant value. It is important 
to realize, however, that the Pirc 
is not an opening that relies on 
any one piece. For the purpose of 
contrast, let's take a look at the 


following position, which occurs 
in the English Opening. 



Diagram 298 

Unlike White's fianchettoed bishop in 
the English Opening, the dark-square 
bishop in the Pirc isn V a sacred cow. 

We can see that White’s play 
is based on expanding the influ¬ 
ence of his bishop on g2. 

The exchange of 
dailc-souare bishops 

The importance of Black's 
fianchettoed bishop is not sup¬ 
reme. In fact, here is a collection 
of examples in which the 
exchange of White's dark-square 
bishop for Black's dark-square 
bishop (on h6 or elsewhere) 
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made White’s position worse. 

Rytshagov—Chernin 
Olympiad, 1996 



Diagram 299 
White to move 


12. Bh6?! Bxf3 13. Bxf3 Bxh6! 
14. Qxh6 

Now Black should continue by 
capturing on d5. 

14. ... cxd5 15. exdS Ne5 16. 
Be2 Qb6! 



Diagram 300 
After 16.... Qb6! 


Black’s last move prevents 
17. Rd4 (with the idea of Rh4) 
and threatens both 17. ... Qxb2 
and 17. ... Qxf2+!. 

Here’s another example. 


SuiovsKY—C hkknin 
Rishon le Zion, 1994 



Diagram 301 
White to move 


15. Bd4 

It is interesting that White 
has no chance to launch an attack 
after the dark-square bishops are 
gone. 

15. ... Bxd4 16. Rxd4 Nd7 17. 
Rd3 Qb6 18. Rh3 Nf6 19. Qd2 
Ii5! 



Diagram 302 
After 19. ... h5! 


20. Khl cxd5 21. exd5 Qxb2 22. 
Rbl Qa3 23. g4 

Or 23. Rxb7 Ne4!. 

23. ...Nxg4T. 
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U7 



After 25, ... Nx^4 

Here’s a theoretical position 
where, once again, the exchange 
of dark-square bishops favors 
Black. 



Diagram 304 
White to move 


7. Bh6?! b4 8. Na4 

Black has easy play even if 
White chooses the relatively bet¬ 
ter 8. Ndl Bxh6 9. Qxh6 Qb6. 

8. Bxh6 9. Qxh6 Nb6! 10* 
Nxb6 axb6 ¥ 



Play could continue 11. e5 
Nd5 12. Qg7 Rf8 13. Qxh7 dxc5 
14. dxeS Qc7 15. Qg7 Bf5 + 


The examples from this col¬ 
lection, which may be expanded 
easily, show that even with the 
important g7-bishop gone, it is 
possible for Black to continue 
playing on the dark squares suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Exclianging Black's 
fflancliBnogil bishop 
for While's c3-Knlght 

On the other hand, it is often 
hazardous for Black to pennit the 
trade of his g7-bishop for Wliite’s 
c3-kniglit. Yet, periodically, such 
a "bishop sacrifice" works. 

Ar 'I'lMES, EVEN 'WITH • 
THE C;7-B1SIH)P, CONE, 

Black can play 

SLICCESSFULLV ON 
I’HE OAKK SyilARES, 
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SCHMITTDIEL-ChERNIN 

Dortmund, 1991 



Diagram 306 
White to move 


Tlieory recommends 14. Bd2 
here. My opponent didn't want to 
waste valuable time and chose 
instead 14. Rabl, with the idea 
of 15. Ne2. I replied with 14. ... 
Bxc3! 

It was easy to decide to make 
this move; otherwise 14. Rabl 
would be totally reasonable. 
White would be a tempo up in a 
theoretical position. 

15. bxc3 Qxc3 16. Bel 

Wliite sacrificed a pawn with 
no intention of being “rewarded” 
with the worse position after 16. 
Rxb7 Nc5 17. Rc7 Nxd3 18. 
cxd3 Rfc8. But transferring his 
bishop to the long diagonal, with 
the idea of launching a kingside 
attack, does not work out. Black's 
flexible pawn chain proves to be 
resilient. 

16. ... Rac8 17. Bb2 Qc5+ 18. 
Khl Nb6 



Diagram 307 
After 18. ... Nb6 


19. c5 dxc5 20. fS Nc4 21. Bel 
Nd6 22. Bh6 e4 23. Bxc4 Nd4 
24. Qg4 Nxe4 25. fxg6 hxg6 26. 
Qxe4 



26. ... Nf5 27. RxfS QxfS 28. 
QxfS gxfS 29. BxfS Kxf8 

White has the worse end¬ 
game and eventually lost. 

Choosing ... Bg7xc3 is irre¬ 
versible, of course. It's not a 
move to be made on a whim! 
Black has to be sure that the 
resulting positions are good for 
him. In the following game, even 
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Alexander Khaliftnan, an experi¬ 
enced player who has a deep 
understanding of the Pirc 
Defense, failed to follow this 
advice. 


Ktndermann—^Khalifman 
Hamburg, 1991 



Diagram 309 
Black to move 


16.... Bxc3?! 17. bxc3 Qa5 

Black damages the oppo¬ 
nent's pawn chain and tries to 
create pressure on it. However, in 
contrast to the previous example, 
White's pieces are well placed, so 
Black eventually fails. 

18. Bc4 Qa4 19. Qe2 Na5 20. 
Bd5 e6 21. Rd4! 

Black's queen must leave her 
strong a4-outpost. 


21.... Qd7 22. Bb3 Qe7 23. Qf3 



After 23, Qf3 

23.... f5 

Otherwise, White will play 
f4-f5. The character of play now 
becomes open, and White bene¬ 
fits because he owns a pair of 
bishops and applies pressure 
along the central files. True, 
Black can trade off the b3-bishop 
at any moment. But as a result, 
While's pawn structure will be 
restored, while White's attack 
remains strong. 

24. exfS Rxf5 

Or 24. ... gxf5 25. Rel±, 
with the idea of Ba3. 

25. Rel Raf8 26. Qdl Rd8 27. 
Ba3 Naxb3 28. cxb3 


3 is iKki SKksiiSLi:. 
It’s not jit m h> hi maim f>N a whim! 
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Diagram 311 
After 28. cxb3 

28. ... b6 29. c4 a5 30. Qd2 e5 

31. Rd5 e4 

Or3L.,. Rxf4? 32. Qxf4. 

32. Rd4 Qh4 33. Bxc5 bxc5 34. 
Rdxe4 and White won. 

In this game, Black’s ex¬ 
change of his bishop for the 
knight on c3 was too optimistic. 

The role of a possible ... 
Bg7xc3 is further sketched in 
these various theoretical lines. 

Spassky—Fischer 
W oiULD Championship (17) 
Reykjavik, 1972 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 g6 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. f4 
Bg7 5. Nf3 c5 6. dxc5 QaS 7. 
Bd3 Qxc5 8. Qe2 0-0 9. Be3 
QaS 10. 0-0 Bg4 11, Radi Nc6 
12. Bc4 



Diagram 312 
After 12. Bc4 


This once popular system 
now becomes obsolete in view of 
Fischer's play. 

12.... NhS 13. Bb3 

White could try the sharpest 
line, 13. Rd5 Qc7 14. Rg5. 



Diagram 313 
After 14. RgS 


But the shocker ... Bg7xc3 
helps Black here too—14. ... 
Bxf3 15. Rxf3 Nd4 16. Bxd4 
Bxd4+ 17. Khl 
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> 

z 

> 


17. ... Nxf4! 18. Rxf4 Bxc3, 
witli the idea of 19. bxc3 d5 t . 

Back to the actual game after 
13. Bb3. 

13— Bxc3! 14. bxc3 Qxc3 15. f5 


fMA'm ftUBA 



Diagram 315 
After I5.p 

15.... Nf6 

Here 15.... Na5 16. Bd4 Qc7 
(Gligorich—^Hort, 1972) is even 
stronger than Fischer’s follow-up. 

16. h3 Bxf3 17. QxD NaS 

In either Hort’s or Fischer’s 
continuation, White’s chances to 
launch an attack are problematic. 

Don’t get the impression that 
we can find a successful 


... Bg7xc3 only in tlie Austrian 
Attack. Here ai*e some examples 
from other lines of the Pirc 
Defense. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
NO Bg7 5. h3 0-0 6. Be2 c5 7. dS 





Diagram 316 
After 7. d5 

7. ... bS 8. Bxb5 Nxe4 9. Nxe4 
Qa5+ 10. Nc3 Bxc3+ 11. bxc3 
Qxb5 12. Bh6 Re8 



Diagram 317 
After 12. ... Re8 


Black has an advantage 
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Here’s another example. 

I. e4 d6 2 . d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Be2 Bg7 5. h4 c5 6. dxc5 Qa5 7. 
KH Qxc5 8- Be3 QaS 9. h5 



After 9. h5 


9. ... Nxh5 10. BxhS Bxc3! 11. 
bxc3 gxhS 12. RxhS Qxc3 13. 
Bd4 Qc4 + 



Black has a very good posi¬ 
tion. 


In general, if White’s pawn 
leaves d4, the possibility of ... 
Bg7xc3 should be considered. 
But despite the previous exam¬ 
ples of Black trading his “prize” 


bishop for an advantage, it’s still 
true that Black should usually 
think not about trading, but about 
preserving his dark-square bishop. 

Good news, bad news 

In some openings, pawn 
structures take shape quickly. In 
the Pirc, however, the character 
of play is initially uncertain. In 
the French Defense, it's instantly 
clear that the c8-bishop’s role is 
rather minimal, and that it would 
be useful to trade it for the oppo¬ 
nent’s light-square bishop. 



Diagram 320 

Pawn stniciure in the French Defense 

But in the Pirc, the future of 
the dark-square bishop is unsure 
for some time. 

Although there certainly are 
positions in which we can recog¬ 
nize that the g7-bishop is "good" 
(it controls the open h8-al diago¬ 
nal), or "bad," (it's hemmed in by 
pawns), we shouldn't use this 
information to jump to a conclu¬ 
sion. 
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Diagram 32] 

Black's g7-bishop is ''good," 
hut his position is bad. 



Diagram 322 

Black's g7-bishop is "bad," 
but his position is good. 


In Diagram 321, the g7-bish- 
op is *’good,'* but White has a 
clear edge. In Diagram 322, 
despite the fact that his fianchet- 


toed bishop is "bad," Black is 
doing well. He has a promising 
plan based on advancing ... f7-f5. 

Remember that besides its 
work along the long diagonal, 
Black’s g7-bishop has another, 
no less crucial, duty—stabilizing 
Black's castled position. Recall 
the game Kogan—van Wely. 

Kogan—van Wely 
Heraklio, 1993 



Black to move 

15.... Bh8 

We see why both ... c7-c5 
and ... e7-e5 remain Black’s two 
mainstream plans, despite the 
fact that ... e7-e5 restricts the 
activity of Black’s bishop on g7. 


[• SiiiniMiirvs 
I Bim-ks Jianchettoed Mshop in u sm!:warL i-. = = 

j dejmse, hut its not a mrnd co^. Akhinigh Black shouki gofwnkiy pm- 
j his Mshup, we saw a juimher of examples where trading off Block's ■ 

I dark -Sipcsfo inshop ied io a worse game for White.. Ihe pawn sirurture pi 
I the Pirc can iake a while Jo Cfystaiite, and Blm..-. h .dJ m : pro o 
I ia^rmf thf- hmg-ierm heukh of ht\ 

I Sinnerintes when hts hi‘ihnp appeafS ‘‘goodp Hi.e o.::/p - f- 

^ the oisiem ^ an he ^'haai y ea khn k e f-O n -aha: 
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Black’s flanGhetioed Bishop 



Diagram 324 
Black to move 


§ 

> 

in 


Diagram 325 
Black to move 







§ 

> 

m 
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Black’s nandiettoed Bishop 

smiuniNiis to Hioiiiioirw 

Hlaiiikorol 


JVo, I 1* Ne4!. White can't play 2, Nxe4, because Black mates beginning 

with 2. ... Qal+. (See page 176.) 

No, 2 1. Nb6! (after 2. Nxb6 axb6, Black is already slightly better). 

(See page 177.) 

No. 3 1. Qd2. White has to fight for equality. The ambitious 1. e5 Nd5 

2. Qg7 Rf8 3. Qxh7 dxe5 4. dxe5 Qc7 5. Qg7 Bf5 leads to a 
meaningful edge for Black. (See page 177.) 

No. 4 1*... dS!. (See page 181.) 

No. 5 1 Bxc3!, aud Black has the better game. (See page 182.) 

No. 6 Bad bishop,game. (See Diagram 322, page 183.) 
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Chapter 12s Black’s Other Pieces 

Smnn iPnints m UNUt wmt 

Black’s pieces are generally cramped, and he must deploy 
them in a way that jibes with his overall plan. 



❖ Black plays 9.... Bd7!, not only as a tactical 
point to prevent 10, Ra4, but also as a strategic 
plan to support... c6. 

See Diagram 333. 


♦ After 14. Qxh3 Black castles, while 14. gxh3 
wrecks White’s pawn structure. 

See Diagram 334, 


♦ Here Black should not play ... Qa5, but rather 
... b7-b5. 

See Diagram 339. 


♦ It’s obvious that Black’s king must seek a 
different retirement home than g8. For now, 
at least, it can stay in the center until Tiles 
open against it. 

See Diagram 342. 
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Chapter 12 

Black’s Other Pieces 

Developing with a plan 


W e’ve discussed the rela¬ 
tive importance of 
Black’s dark-square 
bishop, so now let’s look at the 
role played by the rest of Black’s 
army. 

Black's llglit-square 
bishop 

Black^s queenside minor 
pieces experience discomfort due 
to an initial lack of space. His 
light-square bishop is a problem 
piece. Fianchettoing it may be an 
impossible strategic task for 
Black. Such deployment would 
take time, time that Black needs 
vitally for organizing a more 
important counterblow in the 
center. 

It looks like Black’s very 

first move, 1. d6, determines 

the bishop’s destiny by opening 
the c8-h3 diagonal. In most 
cases, the c8-bishop is developed 
to g4 with the purpose of pinning 
Wliite’s f3-knight. It is under¬ 
standable that Black should be 
ready to give up his light-square 
bishop, considering the omni¬ 


present threat of h2-h3. 
Theoretically, White would have 
two bishops and thus an advan¬ 
tage. 

Yet Black usually has some¬ 
thing in return for his loss of the 
bishop pair. It may be easier for 
him to maneuver, for instance. 
Black would not be concerned 
about development of his queen’s 
knight because ... Nb8-d7 no 
longer blocks his bishop. 
Besides, c8 can now be reserved 
for a rook. This last factor is very 
important in the Dragon struc¬ 
ture. 

But, of course, the most 
important reason for giving up 
the c8-bishop is the weakening 
of White’s hold on d4, a neces¬ 
sary precursor to many of Black’s 
important plans. 

Because the Pirc Defense 
can keep a closed or semi-closed 
character, it is easier for Black to 
hold out against his opponent’s 
pair of bishops. However, one 
shouldn’t underestimate the 
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investaent of giving up the bish¬ 
op pair. Unquestionably, bishops 
are powerful pieces, and if we 
give them up, we have to realize 
the consequences. Let's recall the 
game Karpov—Nunn with this in 
mind. 

Karpov—Nunn 
Tulburg, 1982 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
NI3 Bg7 5. Be2 0-0 6. 0-0 Bg4 

Preparing to exchange on f3. 
7. Be3 


Diagram 330 
After 7. Be3 

7. ... Nbd7 

The move 7. ... Nc6 is neces¬ 
sary to keep attackers and 
defenders of d4 in parity. Now 
Black will be unable to benefit 
from the weakening of d4 after 
exchanging on D, so his bishop 
will be traded for White’s knight 
without compensation. 

8. h3 Bxf3 9. BxD e5 10. g3 c6 
11. Bg2 Qa5 12. Qd2 Rfe8 13. 
Radi b5 



Diagram 331 
After 13. ... b5 


It's clear that Black is worse 
off. In such positions, Black 
misses his light-square bishop. 
For instance, here Black would 
love to place it on b7. Instead, in 
a couple of moves White will 
assault the opponent's position by 
playing d4-d5 with great effect. 

14, a3 Nb6 15. b3 Nfd7 16. Ral 
N18 17. d5!±. 

From the position in Diagram 
330, if Black reacts accurately to 
7. Be3 with 7.... Nc6 8. Qd2 e5 
9. d5 Ne7 10. Radi, we get the 
following position. 



Diagram 332 
After JO. Radi 
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It seems that Black is ready 
to trade light-square bishops, but 
suddenly he decides to pull back: 

10.... Bd7!. 

The reason is simple. The g4- 
bishop has already performed its 
duties. Its activity caused White 
to close the center with d4-d5. 
For the type of play' that follows, 
it is reasonable for Black to keep 
the light-square bishop alive. 
Particularly since, as tlie reader 
will have an opportunity to see in 
the theoretical piirt of this book, 
the d7-bishop supports ... b7-b5. 

Morovich—Chernin 
Buenos Aires, 1992 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 
4. Nf3 Bg7 5. Be2 0-0 6. 0-0 Bg4 
7. a4 Nc6 8. d5 Nb4 9. a5 

Here Black uses the same 
idea. 



9.... Bd7! 

This is not only a tactical 
point—Black prevents the threat 
of 10. Ra4—, but also a strategic 


plan to support ... c7-c6. 

10. a6 bxa6 11. Bxa6 Nxa6 12. 
Rxa6 c6! 

Now if 13. dxc6, then 13. ... 
‘Qc8. The advantage of preserv¬ 
ing the light-square bishop is clear. 

Before giving up your light- 
square bishop, you should always 
examine the consequences, 

Beliavsky—^Hort 
Moscow, 1975 

1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. 
Pe3 c6 5. Qd2 b5 6. 13 Nf6 7. 
Bh6 Bxh6 8. Qxh6 Qa5 9. Bd3 
Nbd7 10. Nh3 b4 11. Ne2 c5 12. 
dxc5 Nxc5 13. 0-0 



As a result of White's trading 
bishops on h6, his queen was 
able to penetrate the opposing 
camp, preventing Black from 
castling kingside. 

13.... Bxh3! 

Black solves the problem. 

14. Qxli3 0-0 

He even gets a better posi- 
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tion. Naturally, if White stub¬ 
bornly wants to keep his queen 
on h6, he must play 14. gxh3, a 
toll he can’t afford. 

If Black's light-square bishop 
stays alive, its activity can be 
eminently effective in the 
Philidor Pirc if Black can play 
the so-called "extended fianchet- 
to" with his b-pawn on b5. 
Remember that the bishop can be 
activated by the "Philidor-esque" 
moves: ... e5xd4, ... c6-c5, with 
... b5-b4 to follow, if possible, 

Zapata—H ansen 
Erevan, 1996 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3, Nc3 g6 4. 
Be3 c6 5. Qd2 b5 6 . Bd3 Nbd7 
7. NO e5 8. 0-0 Bb7 9. Rfel Bg7 
10. Bh6 0-0 11.a4 



Diagram 335 
After II. a4 

11.... exd4! 

After this move the character 
of play changes dramatically in 
favor of the b7-bishop—and in 
favor of the entire Black position. 

12. Nxd4 b4 13. Ndl c5 14. 
Bxg7 Kxg7 15. NO 



Diagram 336 
After 15. Nf3 


In case of 15. Nb5 Ne5, 
White’s b5-knight would be in 
trouble in view of 16. ... a6. Yet 
even after the text move White 
remains worse, 

15.... Re8 16. Qf4 Ne5 17. NxeS 
Rxe5 18. O Qe7 19. Qcl c4! 20, 
Bxc4 dS 21. Bb3 dxe4 



Diagram 337 
After 21. ... dxe4 


The attack on e4 has been 
successful, and as a result Black 
has a decisive advantage. 

Black's knight on b8 

Next door to the bishop on 
c8, the knight has two main 
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squares for development—d7 or 
c6. The choice Black makes 
depends on the plan he follows. 
Placing the knight on d7 has its 
potential drawbacks. Besides 
positional reasons (insufficient 
influence on the center, blocking 
the c8-bishop in some cases), 
there could be tactical reasons as 
well (for example, no room for 
the f6~knight to retreat in case 
White plays e4-e5). 

Not surprisingly, developing 
the b8-knight to c6 offers its own 
set of downsides. On c6 the 
knight blocks the c-pawn, and the 
threat of d4-d5 should be taken 
seriously. Of course, each choice 
offers its advantages. We have 
already learned quite a bit about 
them. (See Karpov—^Nunn.) 

Developing the b8-knight to 
the third square available, a6, is 
less frequently chosen. The most 
logical use of the knight on a6 is 
supporting a ...c7-c5 advance. In 
this case, if White continues with 
d4xc5. Black has ... Na6xc5, 
transposing the game to a 
'^Dragon." If White reacts to ... 
c7-c5 by playing d4-d5, then the 
a6-knight would be transferred to 
c7 in order to prepare ... b7-b5. 


desirable in such structures. This 
idea is materialized in the follow¬ 
ing line that is quite popular 
nowadays. 

1. e4 d6 2, d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4 . f4 
Bg7 5. NO 0-0 6. Bd3 Na6 7.0-0 
c5 8. d5 



After 8. d5 

Now Black should decide 
whether to continue with ... Nc7 
right away or to postpone this 
move for some time. 

It is interesting that in this or 
similar positions. Black is not 
afraid of Bxa6, when he would 
hope to get sufficient compensa¬ 
tion for his damaged pawns. 
After all, Black would be imme¬ 
diately ceded the bishop pair and 
a semi-open b-file for his rook. 

Sometimes, after White has 


Bi iokii: (iiviNG yp\f>i u [ i«.n j-sgi'Aiu; nisiM>iv\ni^ 

SIALWAYS 1 I fH < U'-Sl Ql l.St I S. 
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already played a2-a4, the a6- 
square becomes a transitional 
stop for the knight as it heads to 
b4. 

Black's aueen 

The prospects of Black’s 
queen should also be taken into 
account as we evaluate particular 
opening systems. One of the 
advantages of the "Dragon" over 
the Philidor formation is a 
greater dynamism of Black’s 
most powerful piece. After ... c7- 
c5. Black’s queen has at its dis¬ 
posal the ... d8-a5 diagonal. Of 
course, the same effect can be 
achieved by playing ... c7-c6. 

After ... c7-c6 Black’s queen 
can occupy c7 in order to control 
e5. But if Black pushes his c- 
pawn, he should not be in a hurry 
to develop his queen to a5, b6 or 
c7. In closed positions, which are 
the most common in the Pirc 
Defense, at least at the beginning 
of the game. Black’s queen is 
comfortable on d8. There she is 
able to perform her duties quite 
well. 

In fact, early development of 
the queen without a very good, 
specific reason violates general 
opening principles. Look at this 
example after 1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 
3. Nc3 g6 4. Be3 c6 5. Qd2 




Here 5. ... Qa5 is not the 
best, despite its prominence in 
tournament praxis. It is better to 
continue with 5. ... b5, exploiting 
the benefits of ... c7-c6. (You'll 
see this in Part III as well.) Black 
must play ... b7-b5 in any case, 
so it is proper to do it right away. 
A similar, but more precarious 
moment occurs in this line two 
moves later, after 5.... b5 6. Bd3 
Nbd7 7. Nf3 



After 7. NJ3 

Black has two options to 
fight against the threat of 8. e5— 
7. ... e5 or 7. ... Qc7. It’s better 
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for Black to avoid moving his 
queen and continue with the 
straightforward 7. ... e5. In some 
variations, after 7. ... Qc7, 
Black’s most powerful piece is 
misplaced and has to waste time 
relocating. Here's an example. 

7. ... Qc7 8. 0-0 eS 9. a4 b4 10. 
Ne2 exd4 11. Nexd4 ± 



After IL Nexd4 

Now following a standard 
method of play for Black turns 
out to be bad chiefly because of 
the position of his queen. 

11.... c5?! 12. Nb5 Qc6 13. Bc4 
Bb7 14. Bf4 a6 15. Bd5 NxdS 
16. exdS Qb6 17. Rfel+ Kd8 18. 
Ng5+- (Nunn—McNab, 1992). 

Black's king and rooks 

In most cases, from the very 
first move, the royal residency is 
intended to be g8. Yet closed 


positions in the center allow 
Black to take his time about 
castling if this is beneficial. Such 
a delay can be especially effec¬ 
tive if White chooses a develop- 
mental plan aimed at an early 
kingside attack. 

Naturally, if Black’s monarch 
feels that the kingside fortress 
may be unsafe, then his majesty 
selects a different destination. 

Topalov — B e l i av s k y 
l^INARES, 1995 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Be3 c6 5. D Nbd7 6. g4!? b5 7. Ii4 



After 7. h4 

It is obvious that Black’s 
king must seek a different retire¬ 
ment than g8. For now it can stay 
in the center until those files open. 

7.... Bb7 8. h5 Rg8 (8. ... Bg7 9. 
h6 Bf8 10. g5 ±) 9. Qd2 Qc7 10. 
Nh3 a6 11. 0-0-0 e6 


UslJAlJ.Y, KING BELONGN ON Yet A 

CLOSED CEN'rttt MAY AIJA»W Bl.AC;K TO TAKE HIS 
TIYTE ABOirr CAS'J'UNC-TO KEEI» Wlfi'IT GLiliSSINtL 
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Diagram 343 
After }], ... e6 


Black may castle queenside 
at any moment, but first he takes 
care of some pressing business in 
the center and on the kingside. 

12. hxg6 hxg6 13. Ng5 Be? 14. 
Kbl Rf8 15. Nh? Nxh? 16. 
Rxh? Nf6 17. Rh2 0-0-0 



Black has a satisfactory posi¬ 
tion. 


In addition to what we have 
just examined we can say that 
postponing castling at Black’s 
discretion is one of the essential 
elements of opening strategy in 


the Pirc Defense, Consider oui 
opponent’s point of view. Until 
the Black king’s position has 
been determined, he simply does¬ 
n’t know what to choose, central 
or wing action. The theme of the 
next chapter flows from this 
statement. 

It is more difficult to say 
something both meaningful and 
general about the Black rooks. 
Naturally, in the Dragon struc¬ 
ture, Black places a rook on c8 to 
influence the semi-open c-file. 
Likewise, in the Philidor Pirc, he 
deploys a rook on e8 to exert 
force along the half-open e-file. 
It’s a little less obvious that Black 
should also place a rook on e8 in 
the Ruy Lopez structure. Here it 
serves two purposes. It increases 
the possibilities that Black, after 
a White d4xe5, can recapture 
with a piece. More important, a 
rook on e8 strengthens the threat 
of ... e5xd4, opening fire on the 
enemy e-pawn. 
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Black’s other Pieces 



Rl 



Diagram 346 
Black to move 



Diagram 347 
Black to move 
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Diagram 348 
Black to move 
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Black’s Other Pieces 

smuuoiis to nHiwiiiiin 

naiiikidirsi 


No. 1 1.... Bd7!. Black’s light-square bishop will come in handy. 

(See Diagram 332.) 

No. 2 1.... c6!. If 2. dxc6, then 2. ... Qc8! (See page 189.) 

No. 3 1.... c5!, opening fire on the e-pawn. (See page 190.) 

No. 4 1.... e5!, straightforward and strong, is better tlian 1. ... Qc7, since 

in some variations, the queen may be misplaced. (See page 192.) 

No. 5 1. ... Rg8!. Not good is 1. ... Bg7 2. h6 Bf8 3. g5 

(See page 193.) 

No. 6 1.... Nc6 is necessary to keep the number of attackers and defenders 

of d4 in parity. Worse is the less aggressive 1. ... Nbd7 i. 

(See page 188, Diagram 330.) 
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Chapter 13: The Pirc Versus the Modem 

Bmm Vmpiivtaiii iNHiiis tm UMiit liot 

The Pirc and Modern are members of the same family, but 
the Modern is hard to recommend as a one-size-fits-all 
defense. But playing it occasionally has benefits. 


❖ 1. ... d6 and 2. ... Nf6 characterize 
the Pirc.. 

See Diagram 351. 


♦ In the Modern, Black postpones developing 
his gS-knight. 

See Diagram 352. 


♦ Black initiates an early skirmish. 
See Diagram 353. 


❖ Black has won the opening battle. 
See Diagram 354. 
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Chapter 13 

The Pirc Versus the Modern 

Family differences 


A t the beginning of the book 
we described the Pirc 
Defense as a single opening 
in which Black makes the moves 
... d7-d6, ... g7-.g6, ... Nf6 and 
... Bg7 in some sequence. Now 
we learn that the move order 
implies commitments. In fact, 
the theory of the Pirc Defense 
begins right away, and Black 
must make a serious decision 
even before he replies to White’s 
very first move. 

I.e4d6 2. d4 Nf6 



An early ... d6 and ... Nf6 
characterize the Pirc. 


l.e4g6 2,d4Bg7(or2. ... d6) 



In the Modern, Black postpones 
developing his gS-knight. 

In order to understand the 
ideas of these two systems, we 
will go deeper into a few things 
that seem obvious. By develop¬ 
ing his knight on f6 (1. e4 d6 2. 
d4 Nf6), Black attacks White's 
pawn on e4. White must decide 
how to protect his pawn. The 
options are 3. Nc3, 3. Bd3, 3. 
Nd2 and 3. f3. 

Usually White chooses 3. 
Nc3, and the play is determined 
for a while. For instance, Wliite 
can’t play c2-c4 in order to estab- 
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lish unquestioned control of the 
center. And 3. Nc3 also rules out 
c2-c3, which strengthens d4. 

So are 3. Bd3, 3. Nd2 and 3. 
13 more flexible than a 3. Nc3 
response? Well, these other 
moves have shortcomings too. 
Although 3. Bd3 doesn’t block 
the c-pawn, the price White pays 
for the early development of his 
bishop is that many other attrac¬ 
tive possibilities are precluded. 
Besides, Black can begin an 
immediate attack on White’s cen¬ 
ter with 3. ... e5! 4. c3 d5!. 

The 3. B continuation, 
which can be considered as an 
attempt to play the Saemisch 
variation of the King’s Indian 
Defense after c2-c4, is hardly 
part of every 1. e4-player’s reper¬ 
toire. Besides switching to the 
King’s Indian, Black can pitch 
White a changeup—3. ... d5!. 

Finally, we come to 3. Nd2. 
Not surprisingly, it too has its 
limitations. It doesn't forestall the 
c-pawn, but it certainly blocks 
the bishop on cl. The moves 3. 
Bd3, 3. c3 and 3. Nd2 are all the¬ 
oretical main lines and not bad at 
all. However, their range is much 
narrower than 3. Nc3, which 


remains the most popular, and 
the only truly dangerous move. 

By now we have determined 
that 2, ... Nf6 pushes White 
(with some exceptions) to contin¬ 
ue with 3. Nc3, thus blocking the 
c-pawn. Does it mean that the 
sequence of moves 1. e4 d6 2. d4 
Nf6 is preferable over the series 
1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7? 

Such a statement would be 
too simplistic. First, 3. Nc3 has 
more good than bad features. The 
knight goes to its most natural 
square, where it exerts maximum 
influence on the center. In fact, 3. 
Nc3 is such a natural and strong 
move that even when Black doesn't 
encourage it with 2. ... Nf6, 
White usually plays 3. Nc3 any¬ 
way! After 3. Nc3 the other 
White pieces remain dynamic. 
White can play either f2-f3 or G- 
f4 and develop his cl-bishop to 
e3 or g5. He can get his other 
bishop involved via c4 or e2—or 
even g2 after g2-g3 has been 
played. 

As soon as Black’s knight 
appears on f6, it pressures 
White’s e4-pawn so much that 
the foot soldier is eager to march 
forward. But White is not always 


In fac'j’, ifcNc3 and strong 

. .m__... 


MOVE- THArilVEN ' 


DOESN’T ENCOURAGE 


!T WITH 2. 'V^pIp^tJAI.IiKiEEAYS IT ANYWAY! 
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Inthic ModkrNjAn kakly .yS isn’t a bdyibsiM'.tl.. 
In THK PiRC,TI 1E ADVANCt;. CAN BK A RBAJ, SIBJI, 
EY'EiM A ^V IN NINC; \| CAT-! 


ready to push the e-pawn imme¬ 
diately. For instance—1. e4 d6 2. 
d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. e5 dxe5 5. 
dxe5 Qxdl+ isn’t good for 
White. However, in case White 
plays 4. f4, 4. Bg5, or 4. Bc4 and 
5. Qe2, Black must be en 
guarde against e4-e5. 

In the Modern, an early e4- 
e5 isn't usually a threat. In the 
Pirc, an early e5 can be a real 
menace, even a winning move! 

The system 1. e4 d6 2. d4 
Nf6 requires from Black much 
more theoretical knowledge than 
systems in which development of 
the g8-knight is postponed. But 
let me say some words on behalf 
of the Pirc. In the system 1. e4 g6 
2. d4 Bg7, Black has delayed 
development of the g8-knight, 
while in the system 1. e4 d6 2. d4 
Nf6 in some cases he delays the 
development of the f8-bishop 
correspondingly. 

Therefore, if White is going 
to trade dark-square bishops via 
the h6-square (after the moves 
Be3 and Qd2, or Bg5 and Qd2), 
Black can save an important 
tempo by exchanging his bishop 
on h6. Even in the system 1. e4 
g6 2. d4 Bg7, the most natural 


square for the g8-knight is f6. So 
Black's delaying the develop¬ 
ment of his g8-knight and, along 
witli it, putting off castling, is a 
very double-edged strategy. 

Another point—in the sys¬ 
tem 1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7, if White 
deviates from the Pirc by playing 
c2-c4, then Black must be ready 
to play a King’s Indian Defense. 
However, two factors make the 
position easier for Black than a 
normal KID. 

First, the sequence of moves 
1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. c4 varies 
from the original classical King’s 
Indian 1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 g6 3. Nc3 
d6 4. e4—in the first system. 
Black’s knight remains on the g8- 
square. This allows Black to 
choose one of the so-called 
"unusual systems," such as 1. e4 
g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. e4 d6 (or 3. ... 
Nc6) 4. Nc3 Nc6 or 4. ... e5, or 
4... Nd7. In these systems, there 
are no clear theoretical recom¬ 
mendations for White regarding 
how to achieve an edge, and, in 
fact, there is much less theory 
than in the “classical” King’s 
Indian. 
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Second, there aren^t many 
players in the world who know 
and play both 1. e4 and 1. d4 
games well. (In fact, on the top 
level only Kasparov and 
Ivanchuk come to mind.) 

If your opponent plays 1. e4, 
it's most likely his main weapon, 
and he is not eager to play against 
the King’s Indian Defense. 

To explain why there is more 
theory in the Pirc than in the 
Modern, let’s fall back on anoth¬ 
er military metaphor for a 
moment, comparing piece devel¬ 
opment to conscription—com¬ 
monly known as the draft. Both 
Pircs must put units in the field. 
In the Pirc and the Modem, how¬ 
ever, we have two different mod¬ 
els of conscription. 

In real, bloody wars before 
the twentieth century, armies 
were amassed and then the bat¬ 
tles began. Likewise, in the 
Modern, both the White and 
Black annies perform military 
conscription before combat 
begins. 

In our century, combat has 
often ignited suddenly. Exten¬ 
sive military conscription was 
completed during the fighting. In 
the Pirc the sequence of events is 
similar. The fighting begins, then 
"reinforcements" are drafted and 
called up. 

Let's take a look at initial 


moves of the "Austrian Attack": 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. f4 
Bg7 5. NO c5 



Black begins a skirmish long 
before drafting a whole army. 


6. Bb5+ Bd7 7. e5 

White accepts the challenge, 
and the problem of development 
becomes secondary for quite a 
few moves. 

7. ... Ng4 8. Bxd7 Qxd7+ 9. d5 
dxe5 10. h3 e4 11. Nxe4 Nf6 12. 
Nxf6+ Bxf6 

The situation has become 
less tense, and both sides are in a 
hurry to draft new troops. 

13. 0-0 0-0 

If we consider how many 
other possibilities the two sides 
have between moves 5 and 13, it’s 
easy to see that early conflicts 
require knowing lots of theory. 

In contrast to this model, let 
us examine how slow the action 
is in the Modem, where Black 
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concentrates on drafting his 
entire army before beginning any 
campaigns. 

Singh—Smyslov 
London, 1989 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 g6 3. Nc3 Bg7 4. 
Be3 c6 5. Qd2 Nd7 6, Nf3 bS 7, 
Bd3 Qc7 8* 0-0 Bb7 9, a3 a6 10. 
Ne2 c5 



After JO. ... c5 

The difference between this 
game and the previous example, 
where ... c5 was played five 
moves earlier, is not just a matter 
of move order. The difference is 
fundamental. Black is well pre¬ 
pared for the advance in the cen¬ 
ter. The e4-e5 break won't mate¬ 
rialize at all, and Black will soon 
castle. Clearly, the former World 
Champion outplayed his oppo¬ 
nent. 

11. c3 Ngf6 12. Ng3 Ng4 13. b4 
Nxe3 14. Qxe3 c5 15, d5 0-0 

We can describe these first 
15 moves in 10 words or less, 
while for the previous, Pirc 
example, a healthy section of an 


opening manual would hardly be 
enough. 

Because after the first three 
moves in both the Pirc (1. e4 d6 
2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6) and Modem 
(1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6), 
we have a pretty similar picture, 
then we may guess intelligently 
that White’s arsenal would be 
similar too. This includes the sys¬ 
tems 4. f4, 4. Bc4, 4. Bg5, 4. 
Be3, and 4. g3. It is understand¬ 
able that transpositions from the 
Modem to the Pirc happen very 
often because the only difference 
is ... Nf6. But White’s attacking 
systems are somewhat different 
against the two defenses. 

This transpositional possibil¬ 
ity may be an element of opening 
strategy. For instance, consider 1. 
e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6. If 
Black knows that his opponent 
prefers 4. Bg5, he will follow the 
Modern, because it is easier for 
Black to play against 4. Bg5 
while liis knight remains on g8. 
After 4. Nf3, the 4. Bg5 danger 
has disappeared, so Black plays 
4. ... Nf6, since this move is the 
best choice for Black against the 
Classical System. 

Which variation, the Pirc or 
the Modem, do we recommend? 
Try both! Players who stick to 
the Modem exclusively give the 
opponents a theoretical edge 
because they know what to 
expect. White would not need to 
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be prepared to answer the theo¬ 
retical questions that arise in 
great number after 1. e4 d6 2. d4 
Nf6 3. Nc3 g6. An aggressive 
opponent prepared for the 
Modem would be greatly disap¬ 
pointed to see this, 

1. e4 d6 2, d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. f4 
Bg7 5. Nf3 c5 6. Bb5+ Bd7 7. eS 
Ng4 8. e6 fxe6 9. Ng5 BxbS 10. 
Nxe6 Bxd4 11. Nxd8 (!!?) 11.... 
Bf2+, draw by perpetual check. 


In general, the Pirc requires 
much more knowledge, but 
promises a straighter road to 
opening equality. Nevertheless, if 
you include the Modern in your 
opening repertoire, you will not 
only gain a deeper understanding 
of the entire Pirc Defense, but 
will have an effective comiade- 
in-arms to the Pirc. Despite the 
tough combat that the Pirc some¬ 
times requires, it’s a truly reliable 
weapon in modern chess. 
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The Pirc Uersus the Modern 

MBiiiiiinr Miiiieeisi 



s 

> 

m 

N 

Diagram 355 Diagram 356 

White to move White to move 



Diagram 357 Diagram 358 

Black to move Black to move 


me Fin: Venn me Medcn 

Soiutiiins to memorw 

HlaiiliMrsI 

No. 1 3. Nc3. While other moves are possible, 3. Nc3 is the most 

common and strongest move. 

No. 2 White has a choice here. He can try to switch to a King’s Indian 
with c2-c4. Most players, however, would prefer 3. Nc3. 

No. 3 Black equalizes with 3. eS, and if 4. c3, then 4.... d5. 

No. 4 Black has a number of good choices, including 3, dS, 3.... c5, 
and 3.... g6. 
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Your Notes 
a 

Positions 
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I mja Pirc 
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Part III: 

Theoretical Variations 

Introduction 


T he starting gun for the criti¬ 
cal variations of the Pirc 
Defense sounds after 
Black’s third move: 1. e4 d6 2, d4 
Nf6 3. Nc3 g6. 



In Part III, all possible con¬ 
tinuations for White are divided 
into five sections. 


Section One considers 4. f4 
(the Austrian Attack), 4. Bc4, and 
4. Bg5. These systems are united 
by White’s goal of playing an 
early e4-e5. Each of these impor¬ 
tant fourth moves gets a chapter 
of its own. 



Diagram 360 

After 4.f4: the Austrian Attack 


Section TVvo consists of sys¬ 
tems in which White plays in and 
dirough the center. Here we’ve 
grouped 4. Nf3—the so-called 
classical system—, with its two 



Diagram 361 

After 4. Nf3: the Classical System 
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sub-variations 4. Nf3/5. Be2 and 
4. Nf3/5. h3, as well as 4. g3. 

Section Three is made up of 
the continuations in which 
White’s actions focus mainly on 
the king’s flank—4. Be3 (4. f3), 
followed by Qd2 and, often, 0-0-0; 
and 4. Be2/5. h4. 

Section Four is a chapter on 
the “Hybrid” System—4. Nf3/5. 
Be3/6. Qd2. 

Section Five ends Part III 
with two chapters showing 
White’s attempts to avoid 3. Nc3 
— 1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Bd3 and 
l.e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. f3. 

Part in of this book presents 
you with the theory of the Pirc— 
i.e., the move order 1. e4 d6 2. d4 
Nf6, which is the main aim of the 
book. 

Each chapter normally begins 
with an explanation of the gener¬ 
al aims for both sides in the vari¬ 
ation, after the spirit of the mate¬ 
rial in Part II, but then focuses on 
Black’s best lines against the sys¬ 


tem being considered. 

But we also examine the 
Modem move order: 1, e4 g6 2, 
d4 Bg7or2. ... d6. 



At the end of every chapter, 
we review the state of theory of 
White’s variation against the 
Modem and compare Black’s 
chances, practical and theoreti¬ 
cal, in the Pirc and Modem. 

Although the second (strate¬ 
gic) and the third (theoretical) 
parts of this book are independ¬ 
ent, you’ll get the maximum ben¬ 
efit by studying the whole book. 
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Section One, Introduction: 

Whne strives for e4-e5 


I n all three systems that we 
examine in this first section of 
Part III, White strives for an 
early e4-e5. 

However, all three groups— 
4. f4, 4. Bc4 and 4. Bg5—do not 
have equal theoretical value. 

Chapter 14 covers the 
Austrian Attack, 4. f2-f4, one of 
the most challenging systems. 
Recently Black has discovered 
sufficient defensive resources. In 
some lines, however, a theoreti¬ 
cal debate continues. 



Diagram 363 
Chapter 14: after 4. f4 


Chapter 15 is the 4. Bc4 vari¬ 
ation, where White has practical¬ 
ly exhausted his try for an advan¬ 
tage. However, the variation is 
still popular in non-GM events. 



Diagram 364 
Chapter 15: after 4. Bc4 


Chapter IB examines the sys¬ 
tem with 4. Bg5. This line is of 
paramount theoretical interest. 



Diagram 365 
Chapter 16: after 4. Bg5 
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Chapter 14: ihe Austrian Attack 

imnfiiiaMiit m LnnAt wm 

The Austrian Attack has long been considered White’s most 
venomous continuation. This chapter provides you with one 
clear path through the danger, 5.... c5. 



^ 16. ... Na6!!. This move, found by Lev Alburt, 
changed the theoretical assessment of a 
position in the Pirc. 

See Diagram 388. 


4 A critical moment in the Austrian Attack: 

12. ... cxd4f 13. Nxe6 Qc4!!, and Black has a 
good game. 

See Diagram 397. 


♦ With his last move, 8. ... b5!, Black develops 
counterplay on the queenside. 

See Diagram 429. 


♦ 17, ... Be5!, Black pursues a successftil 
dark-square strategy. 


See Diagram 448. 
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Chapter 14 

The Austrian Attack 

And Black’s “Brenner Pass” 


N eutralization of the Aus- 
trian attack was one of 
Black’s biggest theoretical 
successes in the Pirc Defense of 
the 1980s and 1990s, The attack 
was certainly a mountain of a 
challenge, but like the famous 
Brenner Pass through the 
Austrian Alps, the analysis here 
can guide us safely over the 
obstacles. 

White begins the Austrian 
Attack with the moves: 


1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. f4 



After 4,f4 

White initiates what was at 
first viewed as the sharpest and 


most dangerous line against the 
Pirc. The appearance of the third 
Wliite pawn on the fourth rank 
puts a question to Black: 
What should he do about the 
dangerous threat of e4-e5? 

Handling eS 

Let's first examine, in gener¬ 
al, the possible consequences 
of this pawn advance. After a 
future Wliite e4-e5, Black has 
two possible reactions—to 
retreat with the knight after 
exchanging on e5, or to retreat 
right away, without exchanging 
the pawns. In the first case 
(after ... dxe5), White responds 
by recapturing on e5 with either 
his f“pawn or his d-pawn. Each 
recapture is dangerous for Black 
in its own way. 

By recapturing with the 
d-pawn, Wliite plays for the long¬ 
term containment of the bishop 
on g7. The pawn skeleton shows 
us much about the resulting pos¬ 
sibilities. 
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Diagram 367 

Pawn skeleton after ... d6xe5 d4xe5 


White's dxe5 is especially 
dangerous for Black after White 
has played Bd3, because Black 
doesn’t then have the option of 
immediately exchanging queens. 

By playing f4xe5. White 
maintains the pawn chain d4-e5. 
If ignored, this pawn chain leads 
to various kingside attacks, 
sometimes aided by the presence 
of the half-opened f-file, against 
Black. 

In such a case, the most 
desirable reaction is the under¬ 
mining ... c7-c5. But as we'll see, 
this counterthrust is difficult to 
realize with some move orders, 
for example: 1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. 
Nc3 g6 4. f4 Bg7 5. Nf3 0-0 6. 
Bd3 Nc6 7. e5 dxe5 8. fxe5. 



Diagram 368 
After 8. fxe5 
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Here the knight on c6 blocks 
the c7-pawn. 

Black’s attempt to attack the 
center from the other side witli 
... f7-f6 usually runs afoul of 
e5xf6. After that simple capture, 
if Black retakes with a piece on 
f6, he’s saddled with a backward 
pawn on e7. On the other hand, if 
Black recaptures with his e- 
pawn, he blocks the important 
bishop on g7. 

In some cases White can 
even ignore the challenge of ... 
f7-f6, for if Black takes the e- 
pawn, recapturing with a pawn 
can also be strong for Wliite. 
White has dangerous tactical 
possibilities—based on the 
weaknesses of the a2-g8 diagonal 
and the g5-square. 
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Diagram 369 

Structure after ...f6xe5 d4xe5 

Playing ,.. d6xe5 before 
moving the knight adds one more 
possible square, d5, to 
the knight’s choice of retreats. 
This recapture does produce 
a somewhat more open game but 
doesn’t eliminate the problem of 
having to fight against the pawn 
chain of d4/e5 or f4/e5. 

Knight retreats 

There are certainly advan¬ 
tages to Black's immediately 
retreating the knight, without 
capturing on e5. The d7-square 
seems best, since from there 
Black threatens to destroy White’s 
center with ,.. c7-c5, followed by 
c5xd4 and then 
d6xe5, as in Hector—Agrest, 1996. 

> 

1 

> 

0 ) 

KM 

Diagram 370 
After 6 .... Nfd7 

The knight on d7 attacks c5 




and e5, while his colleague in the 
Black cavalry can go comfort¬ 
ably to c6. 

The big question: Can the 
plan involving the knight’s retreat 
to d7 survive tactically? After all, 
the bishop on c8 is temporarily 
blocked, its control over the 
square e6 is lost, and in some 
variations the e5-e6 pawn sacri¬ 
fice is effective. 

Imagine White's bishop get¬ 
ting to c4 before Black can cas¬ 
tle. Then the combination 
Bc4xf7+ and Nf3-g5+-e6 may 
win at once. Thus the feasibility 
of ... Nd7 depends on the 
specifics of the position. There is 
less tactical risk in the other 
retreats of the knight ( ... Ng4, 
... Ne8, ... Nh5), but corre¬ 
spondingly less promise. 

The move ... Ng4 puts the 
knight in a precarious position, 
allowing h2-h3, forcing the 
jumper to h6. Of course, it would 
be good if the knight could then 
move to f5, but usually h2-h3 is 
followed by g2-g4, after which 
the knight on h6 is a sorry sight. 


Diagram 371 
Black's knight has 
been restricted to h6. 


Another knight retreat is 
... Ne8, made of course after 
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Black castles kingside. Here the 
knight is safe but passive. 
Moreover, it divides Black's 
army in two. 

Finally we come to ... Nh5. 
In contrast to ... Ne8, the knight 
doesn't hinder other Black pieces, 
but it doesn't hamper White's either. 

All these considerations 
become important a little later in 
the game. It's worth noting now 
that after 4.... Bg7, White's e4-e5 
is not yet a serious threat. 

> 

> 
r 
< 

ess 


For example, in the game 
flector—Agrest, Black lost the 
option of castling but neverthe¬ 
less secured an overwhelming 
position after 5. e5 Nfd7 6. Nf3 
c5 7. dxc5 dxe5 8. fxe5 Nxe5 9. 
Qxd8+ Kxd8. 

z 
> 

5 

2 

(A 

Diagram 373 
After 9. ... Kxd8 




Diagram 372 
After 4. ... Bg7 


10, Bd2 NxG+ 11. gxO Be6 12. 
0-0-0 Kc8 13. Bg2 Nc6 14. Rhel 
Rd8 15. Na4 Rd4 16. b3 Rh4 17. 
h3 Kc7 18. f4 Rd8 19. Be3 Bd4T. 
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So keep the most ambitious 
retreat, 5. ... Nfd7, in mind, as 
well as its potential conse¬ 
quences—^namely, the collapse 
of White's center. 


Now let’s fill in two more 
moves of the main line. 

4.... Bg7 5. NO 



The attempt to prevent 
Operation Enter the Dragon by 
playing 5. Bd3 isn’t good for 
White. Black can exploit the 
resulting weakening of White’s 
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d-pawn with 5. ... Nc6 6, Nf3 (6. 
d5 Nb4 7, Be2 c6) 6. ... Bg4, and 
now all lines are good for Black: 
7. e5 Bxf3, 7. d5 Nd4 or 7. Be3 
e5. 

With 5. Nf3, White demon¬ 
strates his intention to finish his 
development first with Bd3 and 
0-0; or Be3, Qd2 and 
0-0-0; and then to push e4-e5 
with complete comfort. 

So after 5. Nf3, Black must 
make an important choice—to 
castle before striking back at the 
center, or to counters trike imme¬ 
diately. 

Suppose he follows the stan¬ 
dard prescription, castling before 
opening the position, and White 
replies 6. Bd3. It is difficult for 
Black to free himself. 


> 
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1) To support ... e7-e5, he 
needs one more preparatory 
move—6. ... Nbd7 or 6. ... Nc6. 
However, 6, ... Nbd7 invites 7. 
e4-e5, when the knight on f6 has 
no good retreat square. Or, after 
6. ... Nc6, 7. e4-e5 is also very 
strong because the c7-pawn is 


rnkm/mimk 



Diagram 376 
After 6. Bd3 


blocked by its own knight, and 
Black no longer has the possibil¬ 
ity of ... Nd7 and ... c7-c5, 
undermining White’s center. 
So Black must play 7. ... dxe5, 
which limits his options. 

2) After the immediate 6. ... 
c5 7. dxc5 dxc5, we get a type of 
position that is unfavorable for 
Black. Preparing this move with 
6, ... Na6 may be Black’s best 
chance—leading to a sharp, 
unclear game. 

Besides 6. Bd3, Wliite has 
other strong sixth-move possibil¬ 
ities to fight against ... c7-c5, 
such as the dangerous system 
starting with 6. Be3, followed by 
Qdl-d2, and 0-0-0, with the idea 
of a pawn storm against Black’s 
king. 

Additionally, White has the 
shatp 6, e5. After 6. ... Nfd7 
(here, this retreat is clearly the 
best choice), White can compli¬ 
cate matters with 7, h4, creating a 
full-court press of difficulties for 
Black. 
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While Black has his own 
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chalices in all these complica¬ 
tions, we prefer to sidestep these 
lines by playing 5. ... c5, our 
main line, instead of 5. ... 0-0. 

5,c5 



After 5. ... c5 

The idea: 5. ... c5 6. dxc5 
Qa5 (Operation Enter the 
Dragon) exploits the fact that 
White has not castled. Not good 
for White here is 7. cxd6 Nxe4, 
while after 7. Bd3 (the best), 
Black plays 7. Qxc5 to reach a 
Sicilian-like position favorable 
for Black. 

White has three logical 
responses to 5. ... c5: 6. Bb5+, 

6. d5, and 6. dxc5. The first is the 
most ambitious try. 


Bi.AC:IC CAN TAKK 
MArTlLlis INTO JTiiS 

CiWN HANDS wrrii 
01il< rn-voMMmBm 
5. ... <:5. . 


A 6. Bb5+ 



After 6. Bb5-^ 

This move was pointless ear¬ 
lier because of... c7-c6. 

6. Bd7 

After this, the only normal 
response. White can now break 
through in the center with 7. e5. 
Or he can close the center, start¬ 
ing with 7. Bxd7+. 

Of course, the sharpest is to 
break open the game with 

A1 7. e5 Ng4 



Diagram 380 
After 7 . ... Ng4 


Here all strategic considera- 
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tions take a back seat to forced 
variations. There’s no sense gen¬ 
eralizing about long-range plans 
when each move is dictated by 
life-and-death tactics! 

White has three strong contin¬ 
uations: ?. e6, 8. Bxd7+ and 8. h3. 

The first creates complica¬ 
tions to suit even the most tacti¬ 
cally inclined player! 

Ala 8. e6 



After 8. e6 

Now Black has two choices, 
8. ... Bxb5 and 8. ... fxe6. 

Alai 8,... BxbS 

This is a risky move because 
it leads to a position in which 
Black’s king is badly placed. But 
we must analyze this move 
because it's the last opportunity 
for Black to avoid the draw that 
his opponent can force in the 
main variation. 

The following moves are now 
considered best for both sides. 


9. exl7+ Kd7 10. NxbS Qa5+ 11. 
Nc3 cxd4 



12. Nxd4 Bxd4 

Veiy risky is 12. ... h5 13. 
Qfi! Nc6 14. Nde2, with an 
apparent advantage for White. 

13. Qxd4 Nc6 14. Qc4 Qb6 15. 
Qe2 h5 16. Bd2 Nd4 



Diagram 383 
After 16. ... Nd4 


17. Qd3 Nf5 18. N€4 Rac8 19.0- 
0-0 Nge3 20. Bxe3 Nxe3 21. c3! 

White is better (Hellers— 
Ivanchuk, 1984). 
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Although improvements are 
possible in this line, the main 
plus of the risky 8. ... Bxb5 is 
that it avoids a draw. 


Back to Diagram 381. 

Il1a2 8. ... fxe6 
9.Ng5 Bxb5! 



Diagram 385 
After 9. ... Bxb5! 


Black ignores the seemingly 
mortal threat of Ng5xe6. His jus¬ 
tification is the variation 10. 
Nxe6 Bxd4! 11. Nxd8 Bf2+ 12. 
Kd2 Be3+, with a draw by per¬ 
petual check—an idea of Yasser 
Seirawan. Wliite has three oppor¬ 


tunities to continue the game: 10. 
Nxe6, 10. Nxb5, and 10. Qxg4. 

The first two have been care¬ 
fully examined in practice; the 
third is currently underestimated. 

A1a2-i 10. Nxe6 



After JO. Nxe6 

10.... Bxd4 ll.NxbS 

Or 11. Qxg4 Bd7, and Black 
is at least equal; or 11. Nxd4 Bd7 =. 

11. ... Qa5+ 12. c3 



This last move is more prom¬ 
ising than the previously played 
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12. Qd2 Bf2+ 13. Kdl Ne3+ 14. 
Ke2 Qxb5+ 15. Kxf2 Ng4+ 16. 
Kg3. 


> 

z 
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GM Lev Albiirt, after his US 
Championship game with GM 
Nick deFirmian, (which contin¬ 
ued 16. ... Qd7 17. Rel Nh6 18. 
b3! Nc6 19. Bb2 Nf5+ 20. Kf2 
Nfd4 21. Kgl! Nxe6! 22. 
Bxh8 ±, deFirmian—Alburt, 
1990), showed Alex the star 
move 16. ... Na6!!. 



Diagram 388 
After 16. Kg3 
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Diagivm 389 
After 16. ... Na6!! 



tion. The tactical basis is 17. 
Kxg4 Qd7 18. Rel Nc7 19. Qe2 
Kf7 20. f5 gxf5+ 21. Kxf5 Rag8, 
followed by ... Rg6-+. 

Five years later Alex tested 
it—on deFirmian himselfl The 
game went 17. Rel Nh6 (17. ... 
h5 18. f5!±) 18. b3 Nf5+ 19. Kf2 
h5 20. Bb2 (20. Ng7+ Nxg7 21. 
Qxd6 0-0 -+) 20.... Rg8 21. Radi 
Kd7 22. c4 
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Here Alex agreed to a 
draw—too early. With 22. ... 
Qc6, he could consolidate. If 23. 
Qa5 Rae8 24. b4 cxb4 25. c5, 
then 25. ... Nli4 wins immediate¬ 
ly. Otherwise, Black is simply 
better because of his healthy 
extra pawn. 

Now let’s go back to 
Diagram 387 after 12. c3. 


This move changed the theo¬ 
retical assessment of the posi¬ 


12. ... Bf2+ 13. Kd2 Be3+ 14. 
Kc2 Qa4+ 
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After 14. ... Qa4+ 

15. Kbl 

Or 15. b3 Qe4+ 16. Kb2, and 
here not the move recommended 
in many books, 16. ... Nf2, 
because of 17. Qc2! Bxcl+ 18. 
Raxcl Nd3+ 19. Kbl, but instead 

16. ... Qxg2+ 17. Ka3 Kd7— 
which is in Black's favor. 

15. ... Qe4+ 16. Qc2 Qxc2+ 17. 
Kxc2 Kd7 18. Nec7 Bxcl 19. 
Kxcl a6 20. Nxa8 axb5 



Diagram 392 
After 20. ... axbS 


Now, to save his knight, 
White has to choose between 21. 
a4 and 21. c4. In the first case, 

21. a4 bxa4 22. Rxa4 Kc6 23. 
Ra7 c4 24. Rel e5, and Black 
stands better—the White knight 
is stuck on a8 (Bauer— 
Chabanon, 1993), 

> 
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The alternative, 21. c4 bxc4 

22. Nb6+ Kc6 23. Nxc4, leads to 
a material minus for Black, but 
his mighty centralization assures 
him a good, fighting game, i.e., 

23. ... b5 24. Nd2 Ri8 25. g3 g5 
26. fxg5 Rf2, with a strong initia¬ 
tive (Moiseev—Simonenko, 1988). 




Diagram 394 
Ajier26. ... Rf2 
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It SKKMS I’HKKK IS NO END TO BlACK^S 
IMl^ROVEMliNTS AND SURl'RISlis! ' 
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A1a2-2 10. NxbS 



After JO, Nxb5 

10.... Qa5+ 11. c3 

After 11. Bd2 Qxb5 12. 
Nxe6, Black should fearlessly 
take the pawn: 12. ...Qxb2! 13. 
Rbl Qxa2 14. Nxg7+ Kf7 
15.0-0, and now 15. ... h5!. 


> 

z 

5 
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A radical improvement for 
Black. White cannot create an 
attack strong enough, and his 
knight is lost. 




After J2. Qxg4 

A critical moment for Black 
in the whole history of the 
Austrian attack! 

The chief alternative to 12. 
Qxg4 (12. Nxe6) lost its inde¬ 
pendent significance after 
Chemin’s game with Dolmatov 
in Pardubice, 1993. After 12. 
Nxe6, Chernin played 12. ... 
Qc4! 13. Qxg4 (others are worse) 
13. ... cxd4, transposing to 
Diagram 398, below. 

After 12. Qxg4, the game 
Khalifinan—Popchev, 1989, saw 
the natural 12. ... Bf6 13. Qxe6 
Na6 14. Nf7 Qb6 15. Nxh8, 
quickly ending in White's favor. 

But then researchers for 
Black found back-to-back star 
moves. 


11.... Qxb5 12. Qxg4 


12.... cxd4! 13. Nxe6 Qc4!! 


397 .SHOWS A c iirn< \i, momi.m ia i sii; 

W'HOLi: liiSTOIIV oi' SlKi Af r.AC k! 
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After this beautiful move, 
discovered by several different 
grandmasters simultaneously, 
Black's game again blossoms. 

14. Nxg7+ 

Strongest, but White has 
some lesser attempts. For exam¬ 
ple, after 14. b3 Qxc3+ 15. Bd2 
Qxal+ 16. Kf2 Qxhl, it is not 
difficult for Black to repulse the 
attack. Or 14. Bd2 Bf6 15. b3 
Qc8, and Black is okay. 

More dangerous is the try 14. 
f5 Bf6 15. fxg6 Rg8 16. g7, and 
after carefiil analysis, we’re cer¬ 
tain that Black is better off not 
playing with fire (16. ... Kf7), 
but continuing with 16. ... Nc6! 
17. Nc7+ Kd8. 



Nc7+, draw (Shirov—Klialif- 
man, 1990). Or he can lose his 
head, and his game, with the likes 
of 18. Nxa8? Rxg7! 19. Qe4 d5 
20. Qf4 Ne5 21. Kdl Rxg2 22. 
Qfl Rxh2! 23. Rgl Nd3. 

14.... Kf7 



Diagram 400 
After 14. ... Kf7 


15. Nf5 

This move is the best choice, 
but there are also 15. Nh5? dxc3! 

16. Ng3 cxb2 17. Bxb2 Qb4+, 
and the more serious 15, f5 Kxg7 
16. Qh4 Nc6 17. Rfl (or 17. 
Bh6+ Kf7!). 
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Here Black has the wonder- 
ftil Exchange sacrifice 17. ... 
Rlif8! 18. Bh6+ Kh8 19. Bxf8 
Rxf8, which led in Beliavsky— 
Hodgson, 1993, to a position 
where the best White could do 
was to force a draw in the line 20, 
0-0-0 gxf5 21. Kbl b5 22. b3! 
(inferior is 22. Qli3, actually 
played in Beliavsky—Hodgson, 
or 22. cxd4? Nb4) 22. ... Qxc3 
23. Rf3 Qc5 24. Rcl Qd5 25. 
Rxc6! Qxc6 26. Qxe7 Qe8 27. 
Qxd6 Qel+, with a perpetual 
check. 

After the main-line 15. Nf5, 
current theory recommends 15. 
... Qe6+ 16. Ne3 dxe3 

> 

1 

> 

tfi 

ssn 
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17. QG Nc6 18. 0-0 RJifB 19. 



Diagram 402 
After 16. ... dxe3 



Bxe3 Kg8 20. b3 a5! 21. Rael a4 
22. Bel Qf7 23. c4 axb3 24. axb3 
Ra2 (Dolmatov—Chernin, 1990) 

Theory correctly declared 
the resulting position "good for 
Black." That’s true, at least at the 
end of this line, but GM Beli¬ 
avsky showed Alex that Wliite 
has a concealed, earlier possibili¬ 
ty—17. f5!. 

> 
z 
> 

2 


After 17. ... gxf5 18. 0-0, 
White follows up by capturing on 
f5 with his rook, plays Qf3, ter¬ 
minates the Black agent on e3, 
and as a result achieves a position 
with a pennanent initiative. If 
Black plays 18. ... Nd7, then 
White has 19. Rxf5+ Nf6 (wish¬ 
ing to transfer the knight in order 
to unite the rooks). 
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After 20, Qh5+ KfB (If 20. ... 
Kg7, then 21 Qg5+ and 22. 
Bxe3) 21. Qf3 is strong—if 21.... 
e2 22. Be3, intending 23. Rel 
and 24. Bd4, with the advantage 
to White. 

But Black can strengthen his 
last performance by playing the 
in-between move that continues 
our main line, from Diagram 
400. 


Diagram 406 
After 20. ... Nf6 

Here, in view of the absence 
of a check on h5, everything is 
less convenient for White than in 
the earlier version of this idea. 

21. Bxe3 Rag8 22 . Qf4 Rg4 



Or 16. Nh6+ Rxh6 17. Qg5 
Rh8 18. f5 gxf5 19. Qxf5+ Ke8; 
or 16. Ne3 dxe3 17. QD Nc6 18. 


Diagram 407 
After 10, Qxg4 

This move, repudiated by 
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current theory, could actually be 
the best chance for success for 
White in the Austrian Attack. 

10. Bc4 

The alternative 10. ... Bd7 
runs into 11. Nxh7+-. 

11. b3 

Here 11. Nxh7 is bad: 11. ... 
Kd7 12. Qxg6 Qg8 13. Ng5 
cxd4, and Black dominates the 
center. 

11.... Bxd4 

The sacrifice of a piece with 

11. ... Qa5 12, Bd2 cxd4 13. Ndl 
Qf5 14. Qxf5 exf5 15. bxc4 is 
dubious. 

12, Bd2 Bd5 13. Nxd5 exdS 14. 
0 - 0-0 



Diagram 408 
After 14. 0-0-0 


Nxe6 20. Rxe6 0-0-0 21. g4 ± 



Diagram 409 
After 21. g4 


But later everyone agreed 
that the mistake was 14. ... Qd7; 
Black has a better move, 

14. ... Nc6 



Diagram 410 
After 14. ... Nc6 

Now after 15. Qe6 Qc8 16. 
Qf7+ Kd7 17. Qxd5 Qg8 (Nunn— 
Seirawan, 1989), Black is better. 

IS. Ne6 


In a game against Joel Alex remembers how he first 

Benjamin in 1988, John Nunn, as analyzed this position deeply, 

White, developed strong pressure beginning to suspect that it 

on the e-file, preliminarily put- should yield superiority for 

ting his knight on e6: 14. ... Qd7 Black. But how can Black get rid 

15. Ne6 Nc6 16. f5 Bf6 17. Rhel of that newcomer on e6 in order 

Nd8 18. Bg5 Bxg5+ 19. Qxg5 to protect his king? 
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Gradually Alex understood 
tliat with the e6-bone stuck in 
Black^s throat, he has to look for 
a quick counterattack. 

15.... Qb6! 



Diagram 411 
After 15. ... Qh6 


Here Nunn recommends 15. 
... Qc8 16. f5 Bf6 17. fxg6 Rg8 
18. g7 Ne5 19. Qh5+ Kd7 20 Qf5 
Kc6 21. Bh6, with a very unclear 
position, 

16. f5 Bf6! 17. Rhel Ne5 18. 
Qh3 a5! 



Diagram 412 
After 18. ... a5! 


We sliouldn’t bog down at 
this point with a fiill analysis, 


although you should analyze this 
line carefully on your own as a 
learning exercise. For now, let's 
look at two illustrative variations 
showing Black coming out on top. 

a) 19. g4 a4 20. g5 axb3 21. 
cxb3 Rxa2 22. gxf6 Qa7! 23. f7+ 
Kd7 24. f8(N)+ RxfB 25. Nxf8+ 
Kc6 26. Qc3 d4 



Diagram 413 
After 26. ... d4 


b) 19. Bg5 (or 19. Nf4 Qc6) 
19. ... Bxg5+ 20. Nxg5 a4 21. 
txg6 axb3 22. g7 Rg8 23. Qxh7 
Rxg7!! 24. Qxg7 bxc2! 25. Qg8+ 
Kd7 26, Qxa8 Qbl+ 27. Kd2 
cl(Q)+! 28. Rxcl Qd3 mate. 



Diagram 414 

After 28. ... Qd3 checkmate 


But let’s also examine a key 
line in which Wliite doesn't act so 
recklessly! 

c) 19. a4 c4 20, Be3 Qb4 
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21. Nc7+ Kf7 22. fxg6+ (22. Nxa8 
gives Black an irresistible attack 
after 22. ... cxb3) 22. ... hxg6 
23. Qe6+! Kg7 24. Rfl! cxb3 25. 
Rxf6! exf6 26. Qe7+ Kg8 27. 
Qe6+, and a draw is likely. 


Such is life after 8. e6 in this 
variation, and we remind you that 
all this was caused by Black's 
persistence in liberating his game 
with 5. ... c5 to reach a Sicilian- 
like position. 


> 

z 
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Let’s go back to 14. ... Nc6 
15. Ne6 Qb6 (Diagram 411). 

z 

> 
r 
< 
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Instead of 16. f5, White can 
attack the g6-pawn from the 
other side: 16. h4 a5 17, h5 a4 18. 
hxg6 axb3 19. g7 bxc2 20. 
gxh8(Q)+ Bxh8. While many 
emerging positions in the above 
lines are super-complicated, and 
not all analyses can be consid¬ 
ered final, we believe that 
Chernin’s method of counterat¬ 
tack ( ... Qb6, ... a5) is the right 
way for Black to play. 



Diagfwji 416 
After 15. ... Qb6 



Diagram 415 
After 27. Qe6+ 


Alb 8. Bxd7+ Qxd7 9. dS dxeS 

10. h3 



Diagram 417 
After 10. hS 


10.. .. e4 

Black needs the intermediate 
move 10. ... e4 because 10. ... 
Nh6 is bad in view of 11. fxeS, 
with a strong White center. 

11. Nxe4 

Or 11. hxg4, with equality. 

11.. .. Nf6 12. Nxf6+! Bxf6 

Black has to take with the 
bishop (unlike in the variation 

12. Ne5 Qd8 13. Nxf6 exf6! 14. 
Nc4 0-0 [with the idea of 14. ... 
Re8] 15. 0-0 f5, with an unclear 
position). Otherwise, White 
enjoys 12. ... exf6 13. Qe2+ Qe7 
14. Qxe7+ Kxe7 15. f5!±. 
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Diagram 418 Black fears neither 18. d6 

After 12.... Bxf6 exd6 19. exd6 Qc6, nor 18. e6 


13. 0-0 0-0 14. Be3 

Other moves are less promis¬ 
ing: 14. Ne5 Qd6 or 14. c4 e6 15. 
Ne5 Qd6 16. Qb3 b6!. 


fxe6 19. dxe6 Rxfl+ 20. QxB 
RIB (on 20. ... Ne5, interesting is 
21. Bh6) 21. Qb5 Ne5 22. Qxb7 
Nf3+! 23. gxf3 Qg3+, with a 
draw by perpetual check. Neither 


If Black wants to play only is he afraid of 18. Bh6 Nxe5 19. 

for equalization here, 14. ... e6 is Bxf8 Rxf8, when Black's posi- 

simple and reliable after 15. tion is unassailable. 


Bxc5 Rd8 16. Bd4 Bxd4+ 17. 
Qxd4 Qxd5 18. Qxd5 Rxd5 19. 
Radi Nc6 20. Rxd5 exd5 
(Dolmatov—Chernin, USSR 
1984), with only a slight edge for 
White. 

Our main line is more ambi¬ 
tious. 

14. ... Bxb2 IS.Rbl 

If 15. Ne5 Qc7 16. Rbl, 
when Black should play 16. ... 
Bxe5! 17. dxe5 Nd7. 


15.... Bg7! 16. Bxc5 Rd8 



Diagram 420 


After 16. ... Rd8 



17. NeS 

The alternative is 17. c4 Qc7 

18. Bd4 Qxc4 19. Bxg7 Kxg7 20. 
Rxb7 Qxd5! 21. Qxd5 Rxd5 22. 
Rxe7 Nc6 23. Rc7 Nd8 24. Rel 
(or 24. Ne5 a5=) ... a5 25. Re8 
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Rb8! 26. Ng5! h6 27. Rxd8, 
draw, Acs—Chernin, 1999. The 
immediate 17. Bd4 Qxd5 also 
leads to equality. 

17.. .. Qc7 18. Ba3 Nc6 19. Qf3 

More circumspect is 19. 
Rxb7 Qxb7 20. Nxc6, and Black 
can play 20. ... Rd7, with the 
idea of... e6, yielding an unclear 
position. Also possible is 20. ... 
e6 21. Nxd8 Rxd8 22. d6 Bb2! 
23. Bc5 Qc6 24. Bxa7 Rxd6 25. 
Qbl Bf6, when Black has com¬ 
pensation for the pawn. He 
intends to play ... Kg7, ... Rd2, 
and ... h7-h5. 

19.. .. Nd4 



After 19. ... Nd4 

We are following the game 
Liss—Chernin, 1999, where 
Black was a little better after 20. 
Qe4 Nf5 21. Rb3 Rac8 22. Rcl 


Nd6 23. Qe2 Bxe5! 24. Qxe5. 
Black's idea is 24. ... Nc4 25. 
Qxe7 Rd7 26. Qe4 Nxa3 27. 
Rxa3 Qc5+ 28. Qe3 Qxe3+ 29. 
Rxe3 Rxd5. 

In addition, we can offer an 
original idea after 14. Be3; 14. 
... Na6 15. Ne5 Qf5!? TN, which 
is an improvement over 15. ... 
Qc7 and 15. ... Qd6. 

Now let's examine White's 
third and final main alternative 
after 7. ... Ng4. 


Ale 8. Ii3 



After 8. h3 

Black's “natural” and quite 
popular reaction here is 8. ... 
cxd4. However, we’ll go straight 
to Black’s strongest move. 

8.... Bxb5! 9. Nxb5 dxeSI 


T'ih; parab»\ r.s ■I'.mai, wmi 9.... ijxkS, Black Atj-j- 

ONLV LEA^Tp HIS KNKH! I EN PRfSJ:, ltd M.SO MAKV S 
A MClVETH^r IS A OHM,ALIA l*OSiTltS\\[ L\ LNSOCArj, 
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After 9. ... dxe5! 

The paradox of the moment 
is that Black not only leaves his 
knight en prise, but also makes a 
move that is normally positional¬ 
ly unsound because of the 
response d4xe5. But here this 
reply is impossible: 10, dxe5? 
Qxdl+ 11. Kxdl Nf2+. 

So instead, from the position 
in Diagram 423, White plays 
calmly, planning to play d4xe5 
later, when it's to his advantage. 
Black plays to counter this plan. 

10. hxg4Qa5+lLBd2 

The overly calm 11. c3 is not 
good in view of 11. ... e4!. 
Though the complications are 
great after 12. Qe2 exf3 13. 
Nd6+ Kd7 14. Nxb7 Qb6 15. 
Qxf3 cxd4 16. Qd5+ Kc7 17. 
Qxf7 (with the idea of an attack) 
17, ... Qxb7 18. Qxg7 Qxg2, the 
line brings nothing to White. 

11 . ||||ii|i|;XiPDP 

■ ■ ■ 



11.... Qxb5 12. dxeS 



Instead, 12. ... Nc6 allows 
Wliite to reach his goal with 13. 
Bc3 Qc4 14. g3 Rd8 15. Qe2 Qe6 
16. g5, with advantage. 

This is the most important 
point: Black takes tactical risks 
in order to prevent stabilization 
of the position in Wliite's favor. 
TTie risks, however, are not so 
great. The move 12. ... Qxb2! 
was suggested by GM John 
Nunn, and tested by Alex in a 
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game with Grosar (1995), which 
continued 13. Rbl Qxa2 14. 
Rxb7 Qd5 15. Qbl 0-0 16. Qb3 
c4 17. Qb5 Qe4+ 18. Kf2 c3 19. 
Bxc3 Qxf4. 



Diagram 426 
After 19. ... Qx/4 


The position is dynamically 
equal—Black's extra pawn is bal¬ 
anced by White's active pieces. 

The character of the struggle 
for the Black side in the 8. h3 line 
reflects the main idea of the 
move 5. ... c5 (after 1. e4 d6 2. 
d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. f4 Bg7 5. 
Nf3)—to reach a comfortable 
position, regardless of the com¬ 
plications that he has to over¬ 
come to get there. Such an 
approach, of course, requires 
thorough preparation. 

There is one more possibility 
to examine in the line 1. e4 d6 2. 
d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. f4 Bg7 5, 
Nfi c5 6. Bb5+ Bd7. 


A2 7. Bxd7+ 



Diagram 427 
After 7. Bxd7+ 


This begins a straightforward 
idea of White's exchanging on d7 
and then closing the center with 
d4-d5. By doing this, White gets 
a position reminiscent of the 
King's Indian—^with the light- 
square bishops gone. 

Which Black knight should 
recapture? Theory alternatively 
gave preference to 7. ...Nbxd7 
and 7. ... Nfi(d7, but eventually 
favored the latter. 

7. ... Nfxd7 

After 7. ... Nbxd7, White 
should give up trying to break 
with 8. e5 (because of 8. ... 
Nh5!) and play 8. d5 instead. 

It turns out that it is not easy 
for Black to liberate the position 
after 8. ... 0-0 9. Qe2! a6 10. a4 
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Diagram 428 
After 10. a4 


The game Shirov—^Chemin, 
1996, showed that the pawn sac¬ 
rifice 10. ... b5 does not equal¬ 
ize. The try 10. ... Qc7, with the 
idea ... e6, bows to 11. e5. 

However, after 7. ... Nfxd7 
8. d5. Black can immediately 
develop counterplay on the 
queen's flank. 

8. d5 bS! 



Diagram 429 
After 8. ... b5! 


Here White should either 
castle or play 9. Qe2, because 
Black can successfully resist the 
attempt to use the dark squares 
after 9, Nxb5 Qa5+ 10. Nc3 
Bxc3+ 11. bxc3 Qxc3+ 12. Bd2 


Qc4 13. Qe2 Nb6!. Black stands 
well in the endgame and looks to 
ruin White's center with a 
maneuver typical of the Benko 
Gambit: ... Nb8-a6-c7 and 

... f7- f5. 

After 9. 0-0 b4 10. Ne2, there 
is no need for Black to castle in a 
hurry to avoid an attack in the 
center. He can instead begin to 
stake out his queenside territory 
with 10. ... Nb6!. if White fol¬ 
lows with 11. f5, Black plays ... 
N(8)d7, with the idea of... Qd8- 
c8-a6 (a maneuver typical of this 
system). 

Another good option for 
Black is to follow the game 
Conquest—Jansa, 1989, begin¬ 
ning with 10. ... Nf6 11. Ng3 0-0. 



Diagram 430 
After II. ... 0-0 


Here White has 12. fS! (rec¬ 
ommended by Jansa; 12. Bd2 
was actually played in the game) 
12. ... Nbd7 13. h4 (with an 
attack, according to Jansa). But 
there is nothing dangerous for 
Black here after 13. ... Ng4, with 
the idea of ... Nde5. White's 
knight on g3 is not in a good 
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position to aid White's attack. 
Even if this knight is relocated to 
f4, via e2, it then restricts White's 
dark-square bishop on cl. 

In Shirov—^Beliavsky, 1997, 
Shirov, who is largely responsible 
for the rebirth of the White sys¬ 
tem 7. Bxd7+ and 8. d5, tried to 
improve the position of this 
knight. Instead of 9. 0-0, he 
played 9. Qe2 b4 10. Ndl, 
intending to send the horseman 
to f2 and tlien on to g4 and h6. 
Beliavsky responded with 10. ... 
Nb6 11. 0-0 0-0. 


> 

z 
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Here Shirov could attack 
effectively with 12. f5, intending 
12. ... gxf5 13. Nh4!. However, 
instead of 11. ... 0-0, Black 
could play more precisely—11. 
... Qc8!, with the idea ... Qa6. 

Now let’s return to the point 
where Black invites all these 
complications with 5. ... c5. 




After 5. ... c5 

Instead of 6, Bb5+, White 
can choose the advance 6. d5 or 
the “normal” 6. dxc5. 

To understand why 6. d5 isn’t 
effective, you need to notice the 
essential difference between it 
and the variations examined 
above—the presence of light- 
square bishops, which is in 
Black’s favor. He quickly gets to 
play ... e7-e6, and after White's 
d5xe6 (otherwise, Black plays ... 
e6xd5, and White's pawn struc¬ 
ture, with an awkward, obstruct¬ 
ing foot soldier on f4, is 
unsound), Black follows with ... 
Bxe6, and then ... d6-d5, solving 
his opening problems. 

But White’s other sixth-move 
option has a bit more to it. 
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B 6. dxc5 



Diagi'am 433 
After 6. dxc5 


The White d-pawn leaves the 
board. 


no White d-pawn to block it, this 
bishop is strengthened. 

With the pinning move 8. ... 
Bg4, Black is ready to part with 
the light-square member of his 
bishop team, whose possible role 
in this position is modest. 
(Except for g4, its only reason¬ 
able post is on d7—but d7 should 
be reserved for the Black king’s 
knight, to unmask the power of 
his bishop on g7.) 

Additionally, Black’s bishop- 
move frees c8 for the rook. 
Wliat’s more, the exchange ... 
Bxf3 would reduce White's 


6. ...Qa5 7. Bd3 

This is Wliite’s best try. 
7— Qxc5 8, Qe2 



Diagram 434 
After 8. Qe2 

Black has a Sicilian Dragon¬ 
like position. White remains with 
threats on the king's flank, and 
Black has to decide how to 


attacking possibilities. Black's 8. 
.,. Bg4 has a lot going for it! 

If Black delays this move, 
White can prevent ... Bg4 with 
h2-h3. White can even meet the 
big complications offered by 8. 
... 0-0 with 9. Be3 Qa5 10. h3 e5 
11. 0-0-0 Nh5 12. f5 Ng3 13. 
Qel Nxhl 14. g4! (Zsofia 
Polgar—van Wely, 1990). 



Diagram 435 
After 14. g41 


respond. The bulwark of support Taking this opportunity into 

in Black's position is his account, we see that 8. ... Bg4 is 

fianchettoed bishop on g7. With more exact. 
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8.... Bg4 9. Be3 Qa5 10. 0-0 0-0 



Diagram 436 
After 10. ... 0-0 


Tn the main line, White con¬ 
tinues with 11. h3. Before we 
consider this move, we should 
note that White can try to keep 
the h3-square for his rook by 
playing 11. Qel Nc6 12. Khl. 
And here Black should play 12. 
... Bxf3! anyway. 
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Otherwise, Black must take 
into consideration White's Nd2, 
with complications e.g., 12. ... 
Rfc8 13. Nd2 Bd7 14, Nb3 Qd8, 

From Diagram 437, White 
plays 13. Rxf3. Now 13. ... Rac8 
is a rather subtle move in com¬ 



After 12. ... BxfS! 


parison with the immediate 13. 
... d5 14. e5 d4 15. exf6Bxf6 16. 
Ne4 dxe3 17. Nxf6+ exf6 18. 
Qxa5 Nxa5 19. Rxe3, where 
White has an effective queenside 
pawn majority—and for this rea¬ 
son a better endgame. 



z 

> 

(A 
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After 13. ... Rac8! the rook's 
influence on the c-file will be 
telling at a critical moment. After 
14. a3 (preventing ... Nb4) 14. 
... d5 15. e5 d4 16. exf6Bxf6 17. 
Ne4 dxe3 18. Nxf6+ exf6 19. 
Qxa5 Nxa5 20. Rxe3, Black has 
20. ... Nc4^, illustrating the 
idea of 13. ... Rac8!. So in the 
line above, White must play 19. 
Rxe3, but then 19. ... Qb6 
preserves the queens. 
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With queens on the boaid. 
Black’s position is okay. He 
maintains control over some key 
squares on the e-file after ... f6- 
f5, while White’s queenside 
pawns are difficult to mobilize. 
After 20. Rbl f5 21, c3 Nd8, 
White has nothing better than 22. 
Qg3. After the incorrect sacrifice 
22. Bxf5?, Black played 22. ... 
gxf5 23. Rg3+ Kh8 24. Qe7 Qh6 
(deFirmian—Chernin, 1990). 
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Diagram 440 
After 24. ... Qh6 



And now 25. Rh3 Nc6 led to 
Black's victory. 

You can see why 11. h3 is the 
favorite move today and our main 
line. 

11. Ii3 Bxf3 12. Qxl3 Nc6 



Diagram 441 
After 12. ... Nc6 

13. a3 

An attempt to confuse Black 
by removing his option to check 
on b6 is 13. Khl. The best exam¬ 
ple for Black is the game 
Tischbierek—^M. Gurevich, 1991; 
13. ... Nd7 14, Bd2 Nc5 15. 
Radi Nxd3 16. cxd3 e6 


> 
z 
> 

5 

Diagram 442 
After 16. ... e6 

17. a3 (17. f5 exfS 18. exfS 
Nd4 19. Ne2 Nxf3 20. Bxa5 
Nd4) 17. ... f5 18. g4 (18.Ne2 
Qb6) Qb6. 



There is also an opportunity 
for Black to win the game at once 
after 13. Ne2 Nd7 14. c3?? 
Nde5! -+. This blunder is not rare 
in practice: Hubner, Lubojevich, 
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and Zapata ai*e among its victims. 

13.... Nd7 14, Bd2 



Diagram 443 
After 14. Bd2 


White defends c3 for good 
reason. Schmittdiel tried to do 
without this idea in Schmitt¬ 
diel—Chernin, 1991, analyzed in 
Part II: 14. Rabl Bxc3 15. bxc3 
Qxc3 16. Bel Rac8 17. Bb2 
Qc5+ 18. Khl Nb6 19. e5 dxe5 
20. f5 Nc4 21. Bel Nd6 22. Bh6 
e4! 23.Bxe4 Nd4. 


> 
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Nothing good came out off 
this for White. Sometimes you 
need to concede principles to 
achieve a concrete purpose (in 
this case the g7-bishop). 



After 23. ... Nd4 


From Diagram 443, Black 
has two lines: 14. ... Qb6+ and 
14. ... Qd8!. 

In Glek—Chernin, 1991, 
Alex played 14. ... Qb6+ 15. 
Khl Nc5 16. Rabl Nxd3 17. 
cxd3 (after 17. Qxd3 17. ... Qa6! 
is good) 17. ... f5 18. g4 e6! 19. 
gxf5 exf5 20. Nd5 Qd8! 21. Bc3 
Ne7! 22. e5!?, and after 22. ... 
dxe5 23. Nxe7+ Qxe7 24. Bb4 
Qf7 25. Bxf8 Rxf8 26. fxe5 Bxe5 
27. Rfel Bf6, Black has full 
compensation for his sacrificed 
material. 



Diagram 445 
After 27. ... Bf6 


c 

4 , 

mt 
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During recent years Alex has 
decided that 14. ... Qd8 is the 
best. 


14.... Qd8 (!) 

By not playing for ... Qb6+ 
and ... Nc5, Black shows that he 
is not going to exchange on d3. 
He considers his knights to be an 
asset! This judgment becomes 
especially clear when White 
plays f4-f5. (He has no other 
strategic opportunity.) Then 
Black will take e5 under full con¬ 
trol with both of his knights. 
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Black’s life is simplified by 
the presence of a clear plan: ... 
eT-eb, ... a7-a6, ... Rc8. White 
has to decide whether to hurry 
with f4-f5 or somehow to prepare 
this threat. In Campora-Chernin, 
1991, Campora tried the second 
plan. 

15. Khl 

To prevent any idea of ... 
Qb6+ and ... Qxb2. 

15.... e6 

Now White can put his light- 
square bishop on the a2-g8 diag¬ 
onal or play his queen to g3. 

B1 16.Bc4 

Wliite has f4-f5 in mind. 

Bf,A('K\s r.[FE IS 
'■ilMPl Ji'IKn BYTIIL 

of a 



Alex unexpectedly changes 
the character of the struggle. 

16.... Nd4 17. Qdl d5! 18. exd5 
Nb6 19. Ba2 exdS 

Black has excellent pros¬ 
pects. Even without the tactical 
possibility of 17. ... d5, 

prospects for the bishop, which 
would probably be moved to a2 
anyway, are vague. Even in com¬ 
bination with f4-f5, the bishop 
can’t scale Black’s barricade on 
e6, which Black can reinforce 
several times. And White's rooks 
cannot exert decisive pressure on 
the d-file. 

Maybe because of that, 
Chemin’s opponent, van der 
Poel, in their 1994 game, concen¬ 
trated on pushing f4-f5, but his 
pawn didn't get farther than the 
fifth rank. Consequently, Alex 
enjoyed the fruits of his dark- 
square strategy in ftill measure. 
The game is very instructive. 
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B2 16. Qg3 a6 17. fS Bc5! 



18. Bf4 Nf6 19. Bxe5 NxeS 20. 
Qh4 Kg7 21. Ne2 h6! 



Diagram 449 
After 21. ... h6! 


22. Nd4? exfS! 23. exfS g5 

Black is already winning. 
The game continued; 

24. Qf2 Qc7 25. Radi Rae8 26. 
c3 Re7 



Diagram 450 
After 26. ... Re7 


27. Nf3? Nxf3 28, QxO Rfe8 29. 
Qf2 Re3 30. Rfel Qc5 31. Rxe3 
Rxe3 32. Qc2 Qe5 33. Qa4 g4! 
34. hxg4 Qg3 35. Qd4 Re5! 36. 
Rn Rd5 37. RD Qli4+ 38. Rh3 
Rxd4 39. Rxh4 Rxd3 0-1. 

After White voluntarily 
removed the last barrier on the e- 
file with 27. Nf3?, Black's inva¬ 
sion was a foregone conclusion. 
Even if Wliite advances f4“f5 in 
more favorable circumstances, 
Black can occupy e5 with his c6- 
knight. Then his three pieces on 
g7, e7 (or d8) and d7 protect f6, 
preventing f5-f6. 

The Modern against 
the Austrian Attach 

Unfortunately, the Modem 
(opting for ... Bg7 before ... 
Nf6) doesn’t offer much hope for 
Black in the Austrian attack—for 
example, after 1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 
3. Nc3 d6 4. f4 c6 5. Nf3 Bg4 6. 
Be3 Qb6 7, Qd2 Bxf3 8. gxf3. 
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Diagram 451 
After 8, gxJ3 


Even though Black succeeds 
in doubling White’s f-pawhs, his 
position is strategically difficult. 
White owns a monumental cen¬ 
ter, and he has the possibility of 
targeting Black’s g6, using the 
White h- and f-pawns as levers. 

Another Modem move order, 
1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. f4 
Nc6 also doesn’t yield equality 
for Black according to modern 
theory. 


Nevertheless, Black can dive 
into confusing and relatively 
uncharted waters with 4. ... a6. 

1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. f4 
a6 5. Nf3 bS 6. Bd3 Nd7 



Diagram 452 
After 6. ... Nd7 


Alex’s personal experience in 
this line has so far been success¬ 
ful. 

7. e5 c5 8. exd6 exd6 9. Ne4 Qb6 
10. dxc5 dxc5 11. a4 Nh6! 12. 
axbS 0-0 13. Be2 c4! 


nil; .4L^.iRiAis Ai lu;k, we can bi: vx 


IIJIN'T IN 
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>1. Black 
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Diagram 453 
After 13, ... c4! 

14. Ra3 N15 15. Bxc4 Bb7 
16. Nf2 Rae8+ 17. Be2 Nf6 18. 
0-0 Ng4 19. Ne5 Nxe5 20. fxeS 


axbS 21. Khl b4 22. Rh3 Rxe5 
23. Bt3 Ba6 



Diagram 454 
After 23. ... Ba6 

Black has a big advantage 
(Schlosser—Chernin, 1996). 


n *3 nil 1 g-S i n I 


’/Vi'rrr j'.v, 

t* ^ Ffi 
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ne linMan AlMt 

mamiHiir imitiliitirsi 



Diagram 455 Diagram 456 

Black to move Black to move 



1 

m 

31 

iA 

Diagram 457 Diagram 458 

Black to move White to move 




Diagram 459 Diagtam 460 

White to move White to move 


MARKiER 2 
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The Austrian Attack 

smiBiiiMis m iHeiiiiiiii 


No, 1 1.... Bf2+, with perpetual check. (See page 222.) 

No, 2 1.... Nli4, and Black wins. (See page 223.) 

No, 3 1.... Qxg2+ 2. Ka3 Kd7, with advantage for Black. (See page 224.) 

No, 4 1. Ne3! dxe3 2. fS!, with the better game. (See page 227.) 

No, 5 1. Rxf6!, with a likely draw. (See page 231.) 

No, 6 1. g4! (The knight can’t run away.) Wliite has compensation for the 

missing material. (See page 238.) 
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Chapter 15; While Plays 4. Bc4 

SnimB imiPBri^i Poiiiis m iBnilc lioir 

Although tamed at the GM level, 4. Bc4 
is a paper tiger that still stalks amateur events. 
This chapter shows you how to face it with confidence. 



♦ 6. ... Nd7! 7. e6 fxe6 8. Qxe6 Nde5 
9. Qd5 e6 turns out well for Black. 

See Diagram 465. 


♦ 9. ... Na5!. Black trades his knight for tlie 
bishop so central to White’s opening strategy. 

See Diagram 469. 


♦ 5. ... Nc6(. Black sticks witii natural 

development that pressures White’s center. 
See Diagram 472. 


♦ 7. ... Nxe4!. Black uses the “fork trick” to 
eliminate half of White’s proud center. 

See Diagram 479. 
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Chapter 15 

White Plays 4. Bc4 

Paper tiger of the Pirc 


T he system beginning with 4. 
Bc4 is a cat raiely encoun¬ 
tered on the highest levels— 
where 4. f4 and 4. Bg5 domi¬ 
nate—, but often seen on the 
prowl in amateur and open tour¬ 
naments, where it takes many 
victims. We’ll learn how the best 
Pirc players de-claw this would- 
be predator. 


1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Bc4 



In military terms, the e4/d4 
duo can be seen as a ground unit 
ready to advance. The bishop on 
c4 can be considered artillery 
support for White’s intended 
pawn invasion of the e6-square. 
This beachhead is especially 
important, because in the Pirc the 
primary reply for Black to e4-e5 
is ... Nf6-d7, attacking the e- 
pawn. Naturally, the position of 
the bishop on c4, on the a2-g8 
diagonal, discourages the reply 
... Nf6-d7 because of the possi¬ 
bility of e5-e6, or tricks such as 
Bc4xn. 

So it may look like the sys¬ 
tem with 4. Bc4 has a very solid 
basis. However, there are good 
reasons the move isn’t a favorite 
at the top, where it would be 
naive to plan on winning in the 
following way: 


if- MAY iiXJK LIKK -IHT ^SlVM EIAS A SOLID :BASiS= 
llnWlA liL I IHOM AkI CaKiil krAKt lYS 4= Ik 4 isAA I 

At rsflt:: Tim 
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1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Bc4 Bg7 5. NO Nbd7?? 



Diagram 462 
A fter 5 . Nhd7?? 


6. e5 Ng4 7. Bxn+ KxH 8. 
Ng5+, winning. 

But the results of 4. Bc4 
needn’t be so fearsome. Sticking 
to military terminology, we could 
say that White’s artillery (the 
bishop) has advanced too close to 
the front lines and is subject to 
attack by less valuable units. 

The arsenal of Black’s possi¬ 
bilities includes ... d6-d5 (after a 
preliminary ... c7-c6). It also 
offers the exchanging combina¬ 
tion ... Nf6xe4, followed by ... 
d6-d5. And the defensive arsenal 
holds as well the Black knight’s 
maneuvers ... Nb8-c6'-a5 and ... 
Nf6-d7-b6. All these counters 
show how Black can use the ex¬ 
posed position of the bishop on c4. 

Choosing the right 
weapons 

Black’s ultimate success 
depends on which of these plans 


he chooses and at what moment. 
After 4. ... Bg7, Wliite can try 5. 
Qe2 or 5. Nf3. At first glance, the 
most logical reaction is ... c7-c6 
and ... d6-d5, blocking the White 
bishop’s diagonal and its influ¬ 
ence on e6 and fZ. For example, 
the play may continue 4. ... Bg7 
5. Qe2 (the purpose of this move 
is to avoid the queen trade which 
is possible after 5. e5 dxe5 6. 
dxeS) 5. ... c6. At this moment, 
... d6-d5 has been prepared, but 
it’s White’s turn, and he takes 
advantage of this: 6. e5 dxe5 7. 
dxe5. It is obvious that 7. ... Nfd7 
8. e6 is bad for Black, but it 
seems that ... c7-c6 was useful 
anyway because now Black has a 
central outpost on d5 for his 
knight—7. ... Nd5. 



After 7 . ... Nd5 

The knight is centralized and 
blocks the critical diagonal— 
thus making White’s e5-e6 
impossible. But Black’s knight 
on d5 can’t counterattack the key 
e-pawn, which restricts the bish¬ 
op on g7 and restrains Black’s 
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position in general. Black’s game 
is stable, but somewhat passive. 

Even if Black plays ... d6“d5 
(4. ... c6 5. Bb3 d5), it is still not 
clear how Black rids the board of 
the disruptive e-pawn after 6. e5. 
White has the possibility of f2-f4 
as a follow-up. 



After 6. e5 

Moreover, the bishop on b3 
is only temporarily restrained. It 
can be reactivated by Nc3-e2, c2- 
c3 and Bb3-c2. 

Black's correct choice, 
and White’s options 

Black can avoid this waiting- 
to-be-attacked posture by focus¬ 
sing his efforts against the d4- 
pawn, trying to provoke his 
opponent to advance with d4-d5 
instead of e4-e5. If Black suc¬ 
ceeds, the position of Wliite’s 
bishop becomes ridiculous. The 
best method, typical of many 
lines in the Pirc Defense, is to 
play ... Nb8-c6 and ... e7-e5. 

This goal can be supported 


by ... Bc8-g4 if White’s knight 
develops to f3. It’s true that 
Wliite may not play d4-d5, but 
instead choose d4xe5, when ... 
d6xe5 leaves White’s bishop on 
c4 on the open diagonal. 
Nevertheless, after d4xe5 the 
position is simplified, and the 
bishop’s attack on f7 isn’t coordi¬ 
nated with the actions of his other 
pieces. Also, after Black castles 
kingside, the critical f7-pawn is 
defended twice. 

Black must meet the chal¬ 
lenge in the main line: after 4. ... 
Bg7 5. Qe2 Nc6, White is ahead 
in development and ready to start 
operations in the center with 6. e5. 



Now ... Nf6-d5 isn’t avail¬ 
able, and White’s impending e5- 
e6 looks dangerous. (At the same 
time, 6. ... Nxd4 7. exf6 Nxe2 8. 
fxg7 leads to a middlegame 
where three minor White pieces 
are stronger than Black’s queen 
and two pawns.) In reality, how¬ 
ever, after 6. ... Nd7, 7. e6 
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appears not to be good for White 
in view of 7. ... fxe6 8. Qxe6 (8. 
Bxe6 Nxd4) 8.... Nde5 9. Qd5 e6. 

Further, in order to make the 
e5-outpost a successful strong¬ 
hold, White must agree to 
exchange his bishop on c4 in the 
line 7. Nf3 Nb6 8. Bb3 0-0 9. h3 
(otherwise ... Bc8-g4 is too 
strong) 9. ... Na5. This exchange 
puts a crimp in White’s strate¬ 
gy—for example, it makes the 
undermining ... f7-f6 move an 
easier one for Black. Of course, 
on his 6th move White can 
decide to forego e4-e5 and con¬ 
tinue development, but in this 
case Black will be the one who 
advances a pawn to e5. In all 
cases, it’s difficult to call White’s 
opening strategy successful. 

Why does White do better in 
the 4. Bg5 system, where it 
seems that the dark-square bish¬ 
op has a less stable position than 
its colleague in the 4. Bc4 sys¬ 
tem? In order to dislodge the g5- 
bishop from the h4-d8 diagonal, 
Black must significantly weaken 
his kingside pawns with ... h7- 
h6, ... g7-g5, and ... Nf6-h5. So 
it’s more difficult to exploit the 
exposed position of tlie g5-bishop. 

Let’s examine 5. Qe2 (Line 
A) in more detail, and then move 
to another choice for White’s 
fifth move, 5. Nf3 (Line B). 

1. e4 d6 2 . d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Bc4 Bg7 


A 5. Qe2 Nc6! 



After 3. ... Nc6f 

Too passive is 5. ... c6. Here 
is one example: 5. ... c6 6. e5 
dxe5 7. dxe5 Nd5 8. Bd2 Be6 9. 
0-0-0 Nd7 10. f4 N7b6 11. Bb3 
Nxc3 12. Bxc3 Qc8 13. Nf3 
Bxb3 14. axb3 Qg4. 



After 14. ... Qg4 

Black can’t avoid castling 
kingside. When he does, the stan¬ 
dard attack h2-h4-h5 looks dan¬ 
gerous. Black’s last move is an 
attempt to construct a barrier 
against White’s kingside pawn 
attack. Now after 15. g3 0-0, 
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instead of 16. h3?, which allowed 
Black counterplay in Kveinis— 
Chernin, 1992, White could 
maintain his advantage with 16. 
Rdgl!, preparing 17. h3. Black 
should pass on 5. ... c6 and 
switch to a better plan, 5.... Nc6. 

6. e5 

In this manner White accom¬ 
plishes the main goal of his open¬ 
ing strategy. By transposition, 6. 
N13 leads to Line B (5. N13). 

6.... Nd7 

Too risky is 6. ... Nxd4 7. 
exf6 Nxe2 8. fxg7 Rg8 9. Ngxe2 
Rxg7 10. Bh6, when White cas¬ 
tles long and follows with the h2- 
h4 push. While 6. ... Ng4 7. Bb5 
0-0 8. Bxc6 bxc6 9. h3 Nh6 may 
be no worse than 6. ... Nd7, it 
requires more theoretical re¬ 
search. Our 6. ... Nd7 is simple 
and strong. 

7. NO 

After 7. e6 fxe6 8. Qxe6 
Nde5 9. Qd5 e6, Black is much 
better; or 7. BxfZT Kxf7 8. e64- 
Ke8! 9. exd7+ Bxd7 10. Nf3 (10. 
d5 Nd4, followed by ... Bf5.) 10. 
... Nxd4 11. Nxd4 Bxd4, and 
Black has a significant advan¬ 
tage. The text move allows White 
to keep an e5-outpost in view of 


7. ... dxe5? 8. KxH 9. 

Ng5+Ke8 10. Qc4±. 

7.... Nb6! 



8- Bb3 

After the alternative 8. Bb5 
White must give up his bishop: 8. 
... 0-0 9. Bxc6 (9. 0-0 dxe5 10. 
dxe5 Nd4 11. Nxd4 Qxd4 12. 
Rel c6 13. Bd3 Bg4, with even 
play) 9. ... bxc6 10. 0-0 Bg4 and 
Black has solved all his opening 
problems. Compare this variation 
with 6. ... Ng4 7. Bb5 0-0 8. 
Bxc6 bxc6 9. Ii3 Nh6, where the 
position of Black’s knight is 
worse. 

8.. .. 0-0 9. h3 

After 9. 0-0, ... Bg4 is quite 
unpleasant. 

9.. .. Na5! 


Wtii[ [; [{etti u i% iiii; 4, s^ shm 

BirCAlJfiE, TO DISPLACE THAI Bl'-liur. j?l M K >! 
v\kaki:n ms kinc;>i[je pawn siiht n he. 
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Diagram 469 
After 9. ... Na5! 


The coining exchange of 
knight for bishop puts a crimp in 
White’s strategy—for example, it 
makes the undermining ... f7-f6 
easier for Black. This leads to a 
situation where each side has its 
pluses: White has an e5-outpost 
while Black has a pair of bishops 
and prepares the ... f7“f6 break. 
The game is even. 

An alternative is 9. ... dxe5 
10. dxe5 Nd4 11. Nxd4 Qxd4, 
but after 12. e6, or 12. f4, White 
is better. 

10. 0 0 li6 

Black prevents 11. Bg5 h6 
12. Bh4. 

11. Ne4 Nxb3 12. axb3 f6 13. c4 

Now 13. exd6 or 13. exf6 just 
levels the play. With the text 
move, Wliite takes the risk of try¬ 
ing to keep the e5-outpost. 



13.... fxeS 14. dxeS 



Diagram 470 
After 14. dxe5 

14.... Nd7 

Speelman notes 14. ... g5!?. 

15. Bd2 b6 

Speelman gives this move a 
but we disagree. 

16. e6 Nf6 17. Nxf6+ Rxf6 18. 
Nd4 Bb7 19. Bc3 a6 20. f4 Qf8 
21. Nc2 c5 22. Bxf6 Qxf6 23. 
Rabl Rf8 



Diagram 471 
After 23. ... Rf8 


Black has more than suffi¬ 
cient compensation for the 
Exchange (Kveinis—Speelman, 
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1994). Black won on move 72. 
B 5. NO Nc6! 



Black sticks with this natural 
knight move. Mere White has 
four choices: 6. Qe2 (Bl), 6. d5 
(B2), 6. h3 (B3) and 6. 0-0 (B4). 
Let’s begin with 6. Qe2 because 
it’s thematically related to the 
lines we’ve already examined. 

Bl 6. Qe2 Bg4 7. Be3 

If 7. e5 Bx0 8.gxf3 Nh5 9. e6 
0-0 10. exf7+ Kh8, Black is better. 

7. eS 8. dxeS 



A/fer 8. dxe5 


The only way to make prob¬ 
lems for Black. 

8. ... Nxe5 9. Bb3 0-0 10. 0-0-0 
Bh5 11. h3 NxO 12. gxO Nd7 
13. Rhgl Ne5 14. Rg3 

The only move. Now comes 
an important theoretical novelty 
that Alex unearthed. 

14.... c6!TN 

A new idea not yet used in 
GM play. 



Black’s last move changes 
the overall evaluation of the line. 
Previous theory condemned Black 
to a worse position here. After the 
older 14, ... Kh8 15. Nd5 h6 16. 
Nf4 Qh4 17. Nxh5 Qxh5 18. 
Qb5!, White has a significant 
advantage. According to Zelcic, 
White threatens f3-f4 and Qxb7, 

After 14. ... c6, Black is not 
afraid of 15. Bg5 because of 15. 
... BxO! 16. Qe3 (16. Bxd8 Bxe2 
is in Black’s favor) 16. ... Bf6 
17. Bxf6 Qxf6, and White has no 
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compensation for the pawn. If 
White acts straightforwardly 
with 15. Rdgl, then after 15. ... 
b5 16. Bg5 Qb6! (aimed against 
17. Qe3) 17. Be7 Rfe8 18. Bxd6 
Rad8 19. Rdl a5, Black has 
excellent prospects. The pin 
along the dl-h5 diagonal and 
powerful center are indisputable 
pluses. Black is also better after 
15. Bc5 Bh6+ 16. Kbl dxc5! 17. 
Rxd8 RfxdS, threatening ... Rd2, 
... Bf4, and ... b7-b5. 

B2 6. d5 



Gaining two tempi, but clos¬ 
ing the diagonal for his own 
"artillery" on c4. 


6.. .. Nb8 

Now Black is going to play 
... c7-c6. 

7. h3 

It’s useful to prevent... Bg4. 

7.. .. c6 8. Bb3 

Anticipating ... b7-b5-b4. 


8 . ... 0-0 9 . 0-0 

White doesn't want to contin¬ 
ue with d5xc6, which could 
allow Black to reach a good ver¬ 
sion of the Sicilian Dragon. 
Black, for his part, should not 
play ... c6xd5 because after 
e4xd5 White will get pressure 
along the e-file. Black has a 
problem developing his c8-bish- 
op (as a result of 7. h3), but he 
solves it on the next move. 

9.... b6! 



10. BgS Bb7 11. Rel Nbd7 
With the idea ... Nc5. 
12. dxc6 Bxc6 13. NdS 


White offers an exchange of 
knights on d5, but he lacks the 
resources to attack f6, forcing a 
trade. 

13.... h6 14. Bh4 

Wiimc i.At.'Ks '(’iir-: 
rtlCSttUHt.KS t o AlTACR 
.. 'Fb, FORCmC.' A TR^IliE. 
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After 14. Bh4 

14.... e6! 15. Nxf6+ Nxf6 

The bishop on b3 is still 
restricted, while Black is threat¬ 
ening to win the e-pawn with 16. 
... g5. White decides to force a 
draw. 

16. Nd4 Bb7 17. Nb5 gS 18. 
Nxd6 Bxe4 19. Nxe4, draw. 

In view of 19. ... Nxe4 20. 
Rxe4 QxdlH- 21. Rxdl gxli4. 
(Rublevsky—Beliavsky, 1997). 

B3 6. h3 



Afler 6. hS 

6 .... 0-0 


Now Black intends not only 
to play ... e7-e5, but also 7. ... 
Nxe4! and after 8. Nxe4, then ... 
d7-d5. This idea works perfectly 
after 7. 0-0. 

B3a 7- 0-0 Nxe4 



After 7. ... Nxe4 

8. Bxf7+ 

If 8. Nxe4, then 8. ... d5 9. 
Bd3 dxe4 10. Bxe4 Nxd4 is in 
Black’s favor. 

8. ... RxH 9. Nxe4 dS 10. Neg5 
R18 11. Rel Qd6 



Diagram 480 
After JL... Qd6 


Black intends to follow up 
with ... h7-h6. Black has excel- 
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lent play because White can't 
take control over e5. 

B3b 7. Qe2 



Diagram 48 J 
After 7. Qe2 


Wliite prevents 7, ... Nxe4. 

7. Nd7 

This is even better than 7. ... 
e7“e5. Black’s maneuvers lead to 
the exchange of White's light- 
square bishop. 

8. Be3 Nb6 9. Bb3 Na5 10,0-0 c6 



Diagram 482 
After 10. ... c6 


Black has successfully solved 
all his opening's problems. He 
has an oppoitunity to eliminate 


the bishop on b3 at the appropri¬ 
ate moment, vv'hile his next goal 
is to play ... d6-d5. In such situa¬ 
tions, this pawn push is good. For 
example, let’s follow Short— 
Nunn, 1980. 

ll.Rfel d5 12. exdS 

The alternative 12. e5 brings 
White nothing—12. ... f6 13. 
Bf4g5 14. Bg3g4!. 



Diagram 483 
After 14. ... g4l 


Back to the mainline after 
12.exd5. 

12. ... cxdS 13. Bf4 e6 14. Ndl 
Nbc4 


Black has a good game. 



Diagram 484 
After 14. ... Nbc4 
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Finally, White can try 6. 0-0. 
B4 6. 0-0 Bg4 7. Be3 


If 10. d5, Black plays ... Ne7, 
preparing ... Nd7 and ... f7-f5. 

10.... Nxc5 11. Qe2 



Diagram 485 
After 7. Be3 

With White castled kingside, 
the tlireat of... Bg4xf3 is serious. 

7.... 0-0 8. h3 Bxf3 9. Qxf3 e5 

Also possible is 9. ... Nd7 
with the idea of 10. Ne2?! Nce5! 
11. dxeS Nxe5 12. Rxf7, 

and Black is better. 

10. dxe5 


Diagram 486 
After /7. Qe2 

Now both 11. ... Nxc4 and 
even 11. ... Nxe4 12. Nxe4 Nxc4 
13. Qxc4 d5 lead to equal play. 

Modern move order 
against White’s 4. Bc4 

Against 4. Bc4, Black is bet¬ 
ter off sticking with the Pirc 
move order, after which he 
enjoys a good game. 




hf. L shimid he hi{pp\- khi11 h/h ^ r m v,■ v fhfai.. ^ 

r-'f ■/. Mr 4 Biiickh'i’i rin % i. ffhiK :fi tiii fhi^ /j/frZ/i 

honing to 'i hr is 

//ifi/ iJrisrs ^ ihr Pitr niuif Biurk phirr i ^7 

: ffiiki N nr o kmghi? 

I n,- rr piaring fJir hfiight afs rO is prrirmhir 

in lidiHiim} if\ yt titihin littiii S Mtrmor/irH: 

\ r4 utiJpremunni; iViurrs il-BsipiafV in Sijfnr nnpijrhit^s 

I iifir^ Hiiirhs htWSimuiN riit! nisi^ fnkr iHiH hunliry r^r:7i _ 
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White Plays 4. Bc4 

ll«iiiiiir]i miavlieirsl 



Diagram 487 Diagram 488 

Black to move Black to move 



1 

> 

m 

% 

Diagram 489 Diagram 490 

White to move White to move 




> 

7 

(A 

Diagram 491 Diagram 492 

Black to move Black to move 
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White Plays 4. Bg4 

SonitiniM m iiaiiiiwrw 

IHbllllBiSl 


A'a J 1.... Nd7!. 

(See page 251.) 

No, 2 1.... Nxb3 2. axb3 f6!, attacking e5. 

(See page 254.) 

No. 3 1- e5!, with an advantage. White can reinforce his e-pawn 

with f2-f4, and eventually activate his light-square bishop via c2. 
(See page 251.) 

No, 4 1. Bxf7+. 

No. 5 1.... Bh6+ 2. Kbl dxc5! 3. Rxd8 RfxdS, tlireatening ... Rd2, 

... Bf4 and ... b7-b5. Black stands better. (See Diagram 474, 
pages 255-256.) 

No, 6 1.... Qd6!. Black talces e6 and e5 under control. White has big 

problems with his knight on g5. (See page 257.) 
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Chapter 16: Whne Plays 4. Bg5 

Smnio inaiiiKrimi iFomitB m iniift §m 

Besides the Austrian Attack, 4. Bg5 is White’s most serious 
try for an advantage in Section 1. This bishop move 
is far more effective than 4. Bc4. 



♦ After 4. Bg5 the bishop’s influence starts to be 
felt immediately. After the natural 4. ... Bg7, the 
e4-e5 breakthrough is already a serious threat. 

See Diagram 493, 


♦ The early e4>e5 works best against an 

unprepared opponent who plays the ’^natural” 
6. ... Qxdl+ 7. Rxdl. 

See Diagram 500. 


♦ Wliite just played 8. dxc5. Black can recapture 
8.... dxe5, reaching a complicated endgame, or 
play 8. ... Nxf4 to stir up tactical complications. 

See Diagram 512. 


♦ The 4, Bg5 variation is that rare case where 
tlie Modem move order may be easier to play 
than the Pirc. 

See page 290. 
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Chapter 16 

White Plays 4. Bg5 

Real tiger of the Pirc 


T he system with 4. BgS is a 
serious enemy of the Pirc 
Defense. 


1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. BgS 



After 4. BgS 

White wants to play e4-e5, 
just as he does in the 4. Bc4 sys¬ 
tem. After 4. Bc4, the White 
bishop is aimed at a well guarded 
linchpin — the f7-pawn. But 4. 
BgS controls a diagonal (h4-d8) 
that’s densely populated by Black 
pieces. Even the move BgSxfd is 
a possibility to be reckoned with. 

The influence of the gS-bish- 
op on the h4-d8 diagonal starts to 
be felt by Black very soon., After 


the natural 4. ... Bg7, the imme¬ 
diate breakthrough S. e4-eS is 
already a serious threat. 

Why Black’s trusty 
.... c5 doesn’t work 

After 4. ... Bg7 S. f4. Black’s 
standard counter, S. ... cS, does 
not work because of 6. eS! 



Diagram 494 
After 6. eS! 


Black’s knight doesn’t have 
its usual retreat on d7, because of 
7. exd6, illustrating the power of 
the bishop on g5. After 6. ... 
Ng4, 7. Bb5-t- is strong; and 6. ... 
dxe5 7. dxe5! is also better for 
White. 

And 6.... cxd4? is a mistake. 
7. exf6 exf6 8. Qxd4 Qe7+? (8. 
... Nc6 9. Qe3+ Kd7 10. Ne4±) 
9. Nce2! Nc6 10. Qc3, and Black 
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stays a piece down. 

Chasing the hishop 

We explained in Chapter 15 
the drawback of the 4. Bc4 sys¬ 
tem—^Wliite’s bishop, his sup¬ 
porting artillery, is too close to 
the battlefield cmd can be easily 
attacked. Why then, when White 
plays 4. Bg5, placing a bishop 
even closer to Black’s ground 
troops, can’t the piece be 
harassed immediately? Black can 
drive off the newcomer from the 
h4-d8 diagonal in two volleys — 
4. .,.h6 5. Bh4 g5 6. Bg3. 

z 
> 

mt 


But achieving this relative 
success considerably weakens 
Black’s own pawn structure in 
front of his king. Whether or not 
Black castles short, White has g5 
as a target. He can attack g5 with 
f2-f4 and especially with h2-h4. 
So Black’s driving away the bish¬ 
op with ... h7-h6 and ... g7-g5, 
early or late, is a double-edged 
saber. 

If Bc4 is a White artillery 
gun, White’s bishop on g5 is very 
effective air support. The firing 



of the anti-aircraft guns ... h7-h6 
and ... g7-g5 isn’t so effective, 
because they “give away” the 
position of Black’s headquarters. 

The downside 
of 4. Bgs 

The shortcoming of White’s 
development of the bishop on g5 
is that his d4 is somewhat weak¬ 
ened by the lack of support— 
compared to positions when the 
same bishop is on e3. This lack 
of support is especially felt when, 
after f2-f4, the g5-bishop is shut 
out of the center. However, in an 
indirect way—^pressing on the 
h4-d8 diagonal —, the bishop 
does help White to hold the situ¬ 
ation in the center, because it 
hampers ... e7-e5 and ... c7-c5. 

Wliite has his own problems 
with development and has to 
make some important decisions. 
Should he first finish construc¬ 
tion of the pawn phalanx d4-e4- 
f4 so that the effect of a coming 
e4-e5 will be strengthened? Or 
should he start developing his 
pieces—and should his plan of 
development include castling 
long? In any case, how soon 
should he play e4-e5, his themat¬ 
ic stab? These are the general 
strategic questions for both sides 
in the 4. Bg5 system. 

Sailing to a new world 
with 4. ... h6 

After 4. Bg5, the main con¬ 
tinuation 4. ... Bg7 doesn’t raise 
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any special questions—except 
for one. Perhaps by playing 4. ... 
h7-h6, without following up with 
the weakening ... g7“g5, Black 
could first determine the sphere 
of influence of White’s dark- 
square bishop. After all,... h7-h6 
for Black is a constructive part of 
the main lines. 



Diagram 496 
After 4. ... h6 


The bishop can retreat to h4 
or stay on the cl-h6 diagonal. 
Black is interested in clarifying 
the long-term position of White’s 
bishop. It is important to consid¬ 
er primarily the continuation 5. 
Be3, after which chasing the 
bishop further—witla 5. ... Ng4 
6. Bel (intending f2-f3)—is 
pointless. Black should be happy 
after 5. Bh4. You’ll see in this 
chapter that inclusion of the 
moves ... h7-h6 and Bh4 is usual¬ 
ly beneficial for Black. 

However, the play after 4. ... 
h6 5. Be3 a6 (or 5. ... c6) has a 


rather miclear character. 



Diagram 497 
After 5. BeS a6! 


This position is similar to the 
system 1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 
g6 4. Be3, differing only in the 
position of the pawn on h6. Black 
has gotten this move for “free,” 
but is it a strength or a weakness? 

Well, this extra move can 
help protect Black’s knight on f6 
from the assault of the g-pawn. It 
can also help defend against Bh6 
after White’s Qd2. 

On the other hand, the posi¬ 
tion of the h-pawn, a bulls-eye 
for the Qd2-Be3 battery, doesn’t 
permit Black to castle. In gener¬ 
al, 4. . *. h6 has its own pluses and 
minuses. We can recommend it 
for adventurous spirits, those 
would-be Christopher Colum¬ 
buses in this sea of possibilities. 

fianchenoing is me 
main line 

The most popular and most 
tested move is the fianchetto. 
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11. g5 hxg5=, Polugaevsky— 
Parma, 1969. After 5. Nf3 a6, 
Wliite’s most natural plan is to 
head for the Hybrid variation 
with 6, Qd2 0-0 7. Bh6 b5. 



The move 5. e5 works best 
against an unprepared opponent 
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who plays the “natural” 6. ... 
Qxdl+ 7. Rxdl. The position is 
bad for Black—for example, 
after 1 . ... Ng4? 

> 

z 

2 


White has 8. h3 Nxe5 9. Nd5. 
However, instead of 6. .., Qxdl+, 
Black has a much stronger sixth 
move. 

6. Ng4! 

An anti-intuitive move, since 
it both voluntarily gives up 
castling and invites White to 
bring his rook to the d-file with 
check! But Black guards c7 and 
gets good play, 

7. Qxd8+ KxdS 



Diagram 502 
After 7. ... KxdS 



8. Rdl+ 

White has played another 
move here, 8, Nf3, when after 8. 
... Be6! 9. Bh4 Nxe5 10. Ng5 
Bd7 11. Bg3 Nbc6 12. Bb5 h6, 
Black is better. 



> 

z 

> 


8. ... Bd7 9. e6 


Or White can choose 9. Nd5, 
when 9. ... Nc6 10. f4 h6 11. Bh4 
g5! undermines the e-pawn. 
Haubt—Hort, 1981. 

The location of White’s 
bishop on g5 makes 9. f4 disad¬ 
vantageous because of 9. ... Ne3. 
Thus White is forced into a dou¬ 
ble-edged pawn sacrifice that 
destroys the opponent’s pawn 
skeleton— but revives the bishop 
on g7. 

9. ... fxe6 10. Bc4 Ke8 


Wiiri’K fs iTiFirKlV^ : 

r^^-ro A PAW\: S.AClirFlCF: 
i‘.i:I.Ar i-iKvrVi;:S 1*HK 
BISl-iO.P CIN (.-7^ 
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After JO, ... Ke8 

11. NO 

After 11. Nge2, Black plays 
11. ... Ne5, attacking the bishop 
and threatening quick redeploy¬ 
ment of the knight through f7 to 
d6: 12. Bb3 Na6 13. Ne4 Nf7! 



Diagram 505 
After J3. ... Nf7! 


14. Bel Nd6, with a very 
good position for Black 
(Zorman—Picket, 1989). 

11. ... Nc6 12. 0-0 NceS 


13. NxeS NxeS 14. Nb5 


After 14. Bb3 Nf7, Black has 
no problems. 



Afer 14. Nb5 

14. ... BxbSITH 

This brand-new theoretical 
novelty is an improvement to the 
game Magem—Chernin, 1998, 
which continued 14. ... Kd8 15. 
Rxd7+Nxd7 16. Bxe6 Be5 17. f4 
Bd6 18. Bh6. Black needn’t 
tempt fate by giving White the 
opportunity to play 15. Rxd7+. 

15. Bxb5+ c6 

White has nothing. Thus, 
Black easily repels an early 5. e5 
attack. 

Now let’s see what happens 
when the threat of e4-e5 is 
strengthened by a preliminary 5. f4. 


the 5. ... 0-0'|§R 5. ■... c6) 

\ //ijEAyES^WMji'K’s MASSIVE 
I-V-:;■, ^IJWTOUCHEP FOR A 1’IME.:'[f: ^ 

We I’RIAt H a more [)!REt I appwcach. 
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If Black WAiytS^S 

PAWfSI ON 


)W ACiAlNSl' l'ilK 

;al OFFORruNiiV 


B 5.f4 



After 5. f4 

This move also lags behind 
5. Qd2 in popularity. It’s possible 
that fashion is unfair, and that 
many players simply shy away 
from 5. f4 because of its sharply 
tactical character. 

5.... h6 

This move, which intends to 
separate the bishop on g5 from 
the pawn on f4, must be consid¬ 
ered as a necessary preparation 
for the counters trike ... c7-c5. 
After an immediate 5. ... c5?, 
White has a very effective 6. e5!. 
(See Diagram 494.) 

The “normal” 5. ... 0-0 (or 5. 
... c6, which usually reaches the 
same position after 6. Qd2 0-0), 
leaves White’s massive center 


untouched for a while. We prefer 
a more direct approach. 

6. Bh4 c5 



Again, after 6. ... c6. Black 
has reasonable coimterchances, 
although it is not easy to reduce 
the fonnidable White center. If 
Black wants to strike a blow 
against the pawn on d4, 6. ... c5 
is his last real opportunity. 

As always, after ... c7-c5, 
White has a number of possibili¬ 
ties, although 7. d5 isn’t strong 
here, as we pointed out in 
Chapter 5. Black’s best reply is 7, 
... Nh5!, attacking the undefend¬ 
ed f4-pawn and prepaiing queen 
operations—... Qa5 or ... Qb6. 

We’ll examine 7. dxc5 (Bl) 
and 7. e5 (B2). 
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B1 7. dxc5 



7.... Qa5! 


Of course! Black uses the 
possibility to transpose to the 
Dragon with the help of this stan¬ 
dard operation. 7. ... dxc5 8. 
Qxd8+ Kxd8 9. e5 is bad for 
Black. 

8. Bd3 Qxc5 9. Qd2 

The queenside looks more 
hospitable for the Wliite king in 
light of Black’s ready-made 
pawn-storm on the other side of 
the board. 

9.... Nc6 

Black prevents e4-e5 and can 
look without fear on the prospect 
of a position in which the oppo¬ 
nents have castled on opposite 
sides. Tlie option 9. ... Nbd7!? 
also deserves attention. 

10. Nge2 0-0 11. 0-0-0 

So far, played in Yermolin- 
sky—Gulko, 1996. 



Here 11. ... Nb4 seems 
untimely because the exchange ... 
Nb4xd3 only strengthens Wliite’s 
game after cxd3. Instead, more 
logical is 11. ... a6 and 12. ... b5 
or 11. ... Be6, with double-edged 
play; both sides seek to organize 
an attack against the opponent’s 
king. Alternatively, the pawn sac¬ 
rifice 11. ... b5 TN looks very 
promising. 

To sum up, 7. dxc5 (Bl) is 
not dangerous for Black. 

B2 7. e5 



After 7. e5 
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This move looks more threat¬ 
ening. 

7,... NhS 

Black attacks an unguarded 
f-pawn^— thanks to his 5. ... h6. 
The usual 7. ... Nfd7 fails to 8. 
exd6. 

8. dxc5 



Diagram 512 
After 8. dxc5 


Tlieory formerly gave this 
variation only a few lines. The 
possibility certainly deserves 
more interest, and we will begin 
to rectify this lack of attention! 
Black can choose the compara¬ 
tively quiet continuation 8, ... 
dxe5 (a) with a complicated 
endgame, or rush into tactical 
complications with 8. ... Nxf4 
(b). 

B2a 8.... dxeS 

The loss of castling isn’t so 
dreadful, though it brings some 
inconveniences to the endgame. 
The pawn majority in the center 
is compensation. 


9. Qxd8+ Kxd8 10. 0-0-0+ Bd7 



Diagram 513 
After 10. ... Bcl7 


11. fxeS! 

The strongest continuation 
for White, because 11. Nd5 is 
reluted by 11.... g5! 12. Bel (12. 
fxg5 hxg5 13. Bxg5? Ng3 14. 
Bxe7+ Kc8-+) 12. ... Nc6. 



Diagram 514 
After 12. ... Nc6 


Now if 13. Bb5 Rc8 14. fxe5 
(14. Bxc6 Rxc6 15. Ba5+ Ke8 
16. Nc7+ Rxc7 17. Bxc7 Nxf4-+) 

14.. .. Bxe5, Black has very good 
play. 

11.. .. gS! TN 
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Diagram 515 
After 11. ... g5! 


Another one of Chernin’s 
new ideas. Before Black decides 
on his piece deployment, it’s 
once again useful for him to 
know where the bishop will go. If 
now 12. Bf2 Bxe5 13. Nf3, it’s 
possible to play 13. ... Bxc3 14. 
bxc3 Nc6, with an unclear posi¬ 
tion. 


> 

z 

> 

£ 


12. Bel Bxe5 13. Nf3 Bg7 



Diagram 516 
After 14. ... Nc6 


m Blacm's 

: . AM Bilious 

• continuation. •. 



Chernin suggested this con¬ 
tinuation in 1997, but it was 
never checked in practice, 
because the oppoiinnity hasn’t 
aiisen very often—^White nor¬ 
mally chooses 5. Qd2 over 5. f4. 
We have to consider the position 
after 13. ... Bg7 to be unclear. 

Let’s go to Black’s more 
ambitious eighth-move continua¬ 
tion 8. ... Nxf4. 


B2b 8.... Nxf4 9. exd6 g5 



After 9. g5 

Here the manuals examine 
only the move 10. B£2. However, 
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10. Bg3 may soon become the 
preferred continuation in prac¬ 
tice, raising some new problems 
for Black. True, 10. Bf2 looks 
after the pawn on c5 (notewortliy, 
keeping in mind Black’s ... Qa5). 
On the other hand, after 10. Bg3 
White can play Bxf4 at the right 
moment. 

This latter idea is dangerous 
for Black because the capture of 
his active knight on f4 also fur¬ 
ther compromises his pawn 
structure. 

We have to acknowledge 
that, after 8. ... Nf4, Black has 
burned his bridges. It is difficult 
to imagine a favorable endgame 
for him. However, he has real 
chances for an attack. 

The next game illustrates the 
dangers of 10. Bg3 if Black con¬ 
tinues with “normal” moves. 

10. Bg3 0-0 11. Bxf4 gxf4 12. 
Qf3 Nc6 13. 0-0-0 e5 14. Nge2 

> 

1 

> 

2 


White has the better chances, 
although the position stays dou¬ 
ble-edged (Hall—^Agrest, 1998). 



After 14. Nge2 


We have to look for the 
downsides to 10. Bg3 (compared 
to 10. Bf2), which is the weak¬ 
ness of White’s c-pawn. We sug¬ 
gest 10. ... Bxc3+ TIi 11. bxc3 
Nc6 (11. ... Qa5 12. Qd4!) 12, 
Ne2 Qa5 13. Qd2 e5. 



p 

m 
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< 

ta 
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This position requires test¬ 
ing. Indeed, your own home 
analysis of this line may yield 
important ideas! 

The attempt to win the c5- 
pawn without the double-edged 
10. ... Bxc3+ was tried in the 
game Sadvakasov—Ponomariov, 
1999, where 10. ... Qa5 11. Qd2 
Qxc5 led to advantage for White 
after 12. 0-0-0 0-0 13. dxe7 
Qxe7. 


■ A' eSciiWSi'ii-S'.ryfo 
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Here White has 14, Nge2!, 
and the game continued ... 
Nxe2+ 15, Bxe2! Bxc3 16, Qxc3! 
Qxe2 17. Rhel Qb5 18. Bd6 Rd8 
19. Bxb8, with a winning attack. 

Now let’s consider the more 
popular retreat of the bishop. 

10. Bf2 



Diagram 522 
After HI Bf2 


10,... Nc6 

This move is used in tandem 
with ... 0-0 and 10. ... 0-0 is gen¬ 
erally considered by theory a 
mere transposition of moves. 
However, we’ve found that after 
10. ... 0-0, Wliite has the strong 
move 11. Bd4! Til, e.g.—11. ... 
Bxd4 12. Qxd4 Nc6 13. Qd2 



exd6 14. cxd6 Bg4. 



> 

z 

> 
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Now 15. Nge2 and 0-0-0 is 
dangerous for Black. Playing 10. 
... Nc6 first precludes this varia¬ 
tion. An important nuance! 

lI.Qdl 

Now or later. White can play 
g2-g3, driving the Black knight 
from f4. But from g6 the horse¬ 
man is capable of jumping to the 
equally important square e5. At 
the same time, the move g2-g3 
deprives f3 (the future home of 
the knight on gl) of support, 
increasing the effectiveness of 
Black’s ... Qd8-f6 and ... Bc8- 
g4 —for example, 11. g3 Ng6 12. 
Qd2 0-0 13. 0-0-0 exd6 14. cxd6 
Be6! m 



> 

z 

> 

Hi 
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This precise move allows 
Black to avoid two of White’s 
protective possibilities: 14. ... 
Qa5 15. a3 and 14. ... Qf6 15. 
Bc5 b6 16. Ba3. After 14.... Be6, 
if White plays 15. a3, Black has 
15. ... Qf6. (Tlie maneuver 16. 
Bc5 b6 is fine for Black because 
the square a3 is occupied. If 
made one move earlier, 15. Bc5 
would be met by 15. ... b6 16. 
Ba3 a5, with the idea 17. ... Nb4 
and a good game for Black.) 

11.... 0-0 12. 0-0-0 Bg4 13. Nf3 
exd6 



Diagram 525 
After IS. ... exd6 


14. cxd6 

After 14. Qxd6, the move 14. 
... Qa5 follows with great effect. 
Instead, 14. h4 was tried in the 
game Voitsekhovsky—Berelo- 
vich, 1992, which continued 14. 
... dxc5 15. hxg5 hxg5 16. Qe3. 
Here, instead of 16,... Qf6, Black 
has 16. ... Nd4!TN. 



Diagram 526 
After 16. ... Nd4 


Black has wonderful pros¬ 
pects—for example, 17. Ne4 Re8 
18. c3 Qd5, or 18. Nfxg5 Nb3+, in 
either case winning. 

14. ... Rc8 



Diagram 527 
After 14. ... Rc8 


In the only game ever played 
in this line, Sorokin—Jansa, 
1992, White chose the most 
aggressive continuation. 

B2II1 15.h4Qa5! 

The right reaction. After 15. 
... Nb4?, Wliite played 16. Bd4 
Bxf3 17, gxf3 Qxd6 18. hxg5 
hg5 19. Qh2±. 
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Diagram 528 
After 15. ... Qa5l 


Now Black has a strong 
counterattack, for example: 16. a3 
Nb4 17. Bd4 Rxc3 



Diagram 529 
After 17. ... RxcS 


18. Bxg7 Rxc2+ 19. Qxc2 Nxc2 
20. Bxf8 Ne3-+. 

Or 16. hxg5 Bxc3 17. bxc3 
Qa3-f 18. Kbl Be6 19. c4 Nb4 



Diagram 530 
After 19. ... Nh4 


20. c3 B15+ 21. Kal Nc2+ 22. 
Kbl Nd4+ 23. Kal Nb3, mate. 

Black again has the better 
chances in the next branch of the 
main line. 

B2b2 15, Nb5 



Diagram 531 
After 15. Nb5 


15.... Bf5 

Also promising is 15. ... a6 
16. Nc7 Qf6 17. c3 Rfd8. 

16. d7 Qf6 17. Qc3 Nb4 18. 
dxc8(Q) Rxc8 



Diagram 532 
After 18. ... Rxc8 


19. Qxc8+ 
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If 19* Qxf6, then Rx,c2H- 
20. Kbl Bxf6 21. Bcl4 Re2+ 22. 
Kal Nc2H-, winning. 

19.... Bxc8 20. Bd4 QB 21. Rd2 
Nxa2+ 22. Kbl Nb4 

And Black clearly stands 
better. 

In Diagram 527, Black can 
also find sufficient resources in 
lines other than 15* li4 and 15. 
Nb5. 

B2b3 15. a3 Ne5 16. Nxe5 
Bxdl 17. Nxl7 Rxt7 18. Nxdl 
Rd7 



After 18 ,... Rd7 

B2II4 IS.KblNeS 
B2I15 15.Bc4Nxg2 

After this overview of 
Black’s possibilities, you can 
understand why few White play¬ 
ers wish to take on the complica¬ 
tions of 5. f4. 

Black enjoys himself in 
Lines A and B* Now it’s clearer 
why White’s most popular move 


is 5. Qd2, 

C 5. Qd2 



We have to note the multi¬ 
purpose character of this move. 
Together with the standard idea 
of Bh6, White has the possibility 
of castling either long or short. 
At the same time, the queen has 
escaped the potential pin ... Bc8- 
g4 in case of Nf3. In addition to 
all these pluses. White retains the 
possibility of £2-f4, regardless of 
which side of the board he castles 
on. Moreover, 5. Qd2 prevents 
Operation Enter the Dragon — 
... c7-c5, dxc5, and ... Qa5. 
Drawbacks of 5. Qd2 
With so many good qualities 
in its favor, it isn’t surprising that 
the continuation 5. Qd2 also has 
downsides. For instance, it 
reduces the number of retreat 
squares for White’s bishop along 
the cl-h6 diagonal. Additionally, 
it loses control of h5. White 
made the attack with ... h7-h6 
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and ... g7-*g5 possible, driving 
the bishop to g3 or e3, where 
Black can force its exchange with 
... Nh5 or ... Ng4. Although his 
own king’s position is weakened, 
Black gets counterplay. 

The correct 
moue order 

To help you understand the 
subtleties of choosing the right 
move order, we’ll also explain 
Black’s important goals. 

Let’s take a look at the line 5. 
Qd2 Nbd7 6. 0-0-0 h6 7. Bh4 g5 
8. Bg3 Nh5 9. Nge2 c5. 


S> 

z 

> 

r 

< 
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Black doomed his oppo¬ 
nent’s dark-square bishop and 
then cleared the diagonal for his 
own bishop. His pawn on d6, his 
knight on d7, and his bishop on 
g7 protect him from e4-e5. 

It’s clear that White will try 
to turn the game to another chan¬ 
nel before reaching such a posi¬ 
tion. And he can do it successful¬ 
ly. That’s why Black should start 
with 5.... h6 instead of... Nbd7. 
If Black plays 5. ... Nbd7 6. 0-0-0 



h6. White answers 7. Bf4 g5 8. 
Be3. Although White cannot save 
his bishop after ... Ng4, Wliite 
can play 9. h4. 



Diagram 536 
After 9, h4 


> 

Z 

> 

(A 

Mi 


Wliite immediately sets 
about undermining Black’s king- 
side pawn structure. (This 
attempt is ineffective after 7. Bh4 
g5 8. Bg3 Nh5 9. h4 Nxg3 10. 
f?cg3 in view of White’s own 
busted pawns.) After 9. ... Nxe3 
10. Qxe3 g4, White plays 11. f4!. 
(Pushing 11. h5 as in X Polgar— 
Smirin, 1993, is less logical, as 
after 11, ... c5, the bishop on g7 
is freed.) The move 11. f4!, in 
connection with e4-e5, intends to 
keep the lid on Wliite’s bishop. 
Black takes en passant, 11. ... 
gxf3. 



Diagram 537 
After II, ... gxf3 e.p. 
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Here White plays 12. gxf3!. 
Exactly so—not 12. Nxf3 c5 13. 
Rli3 Qa5, with good play for 
Black (Sutovsky—Agrest, 1997). 
Black lost only because of later 
mistakes. Opening the g-file 
makes Black’s bishop on g7, and 
indeed. Black’s whole position, 
vulnerable. In addition to his 
king’s shattered position, Black 
can’t oppose the threat f3-f4 and 
e4-e5. 

All of the foregoing discus¬ 
sion explains why Black prefers 
first to play ... h7-h6 to deter¬ 
mine the position of White’s 
light-square bishop. 

5.... h6 6. Bf4 



A fter 6. Bf4 

This retreat gives White 
more chances than 6. Bh4. After 
6. Bf4, it is best for Black to play 

6, ... g5, because 6. ... Nbd7 

7. 0-0-0 g5 8. Be3 leads to the 
uncomfortable variation (Dia¬ 
gram 537, followed by 12. gxB!) 
we’ve just discussed. After 6. 
Bh4, ... g6-g5 isn’t urgent; Black 


plays 6. ... Nbd7 with a good 
game, e.g.—7. f4 c5 8. e5 (If 8. 
d5, then ... Qb6, Onischuk— 
Ponomariov, 1998, or 8. ... Qa5, 
Shabalov—Smirin, 1977) 8. ... 
cxd4 9. Qxd4 g5. 

The continuation 6. Be3 
stands alone; White keeps the 
bishop at a cost of some time. 
The correct method for Black is 
6. ... Ng4 7. Bf4 e5 8. dxe5 Nxe5. 

> 

z 

> 

5 
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Ui 


Play could continue 9. 0-0-0 
Nbc6 10. Nd5 Be6 11. h3 Rb8! 
12. Be3 b5 13. f4 Nc4 14. Bxc4 
bxc4, with advantage for Black 
(Lugovoi—Sakaev, 1995). 

6.... gS 7. Bg3 



BLAC K PRFFF.RS FlttS l 

Tfl Pl.AV 5 , 

TO l)F J FHMmF TI!F 
FOSII UFN t(F WiIITF’s 
DA RK~SQ1 fARK BLSlfOP- 
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Diagram 540 
After 7, Bg3 


As long as Black hasn’t com¬ 
mitted his queen’s knight and has 
the possibility of ,,. Nc6, Wliite 
gains nothing by retreating his 
bishop to e3. He certainly can’t 
develop play similar to the 
games Sutovksy—Agrest and J. 
Polgar—Smirin. 

For example, after 7. Be3 
Ng4 8. Nge2 Nc6 9. Ng3 Nxe3 
10. fxe3 hSlT 11. Be2 g4 
12. 0-0-0?? Nxd4!, Black’s win¬ 
ning. (Romanishin—Kuzmin, 
1979). 

7. ... Nh5 



Diagt am 541 
After 7 . ... Nh5 


It is an important moment for 
both sides. White’s development 
is already oriented toward 
castling long and pushing h2-h4. 
Before the move Ii2-h4, however, 
White can play Ngl-e2 to avoid 
getting his kingside pawns crip¬ 
pled by ... Nxg3. Or White can 
first castle long. 

In addition, let’s look at 
White’s prospects if he tries to 
take the opportunity, before play¬ 
ing Nge2, to activate his light- 
square bishop with 8. Bc4, In 
response, Black chases this 
newly developed White bishop 
with 8. ... Nc6 9. Nge2 Na5! TH 

10. Bb3 (10. Bd3 c5) 10. ... Nxb3 

11. axb3 f5l?, opening the game 
for his bishops. So much for 8. 
Bc4. 



Diagram 542 
After IL ... pt? 


Of the two main-line moves, 
8. Nge2 and 8. 0-0-0, the first 
seems more flexible, although 8. 
0-0-0 is more frequently played. 

White hopes for h2-h4 

Here we need to pause to dis¬ 
cuss some important general 
ideas. White wants to play h2-h4 
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as soon as possible. The advance 
poses Black not only the problem 
of defending the pawn on g5 
(wliich can be reinforced by ... 
eV-eb), but also of the possible 
escape of the White bishop to h2. 

Further, this bishop can re¬ 
enter the game by Bh2-gl and f2- 
fi. Then Black will be left only 
with his kingside weaknesses, 
without any compensation. 
Moreover, the exchange of the 
bishop, after ... Nh5xg3 and 
Ne2xg3, can also be dangerous 
for Black— the knight on g3 
eyes h5. 

Black must pressure HA 

To counter White’s plan, 
Black must pressure d4. There 
are two possibilities: ... Nc6 and 
... Nbd7 with ... c7-c5. Both 
plans can tie down the knight on 
e2 to the defense of d4, prevent¬ 
ing or weakening tlie efiect of 
Ne2xg3 in answer to ... Nh5xg3. 
Each of these plans has its own 
advantages and shortcomings. 
But ... Nc6 is the best choice. It 
instantly prevents White &om 
recapturing with a knight in 
response to ... Nh5xg3 because 
White’s d-pawn then falls. 

me enect of changes 
in White’s center 

If White plays d4-d5 to dislo¬ 
cate Black’s knight from c6, he 
gives the Black bishop on g7 
tremendous scope. Besides, the 
knight won’t perish in another 


spot. For example, after 8. Nge2 
Nc6 9. d5?! Na5! 10. f4 (Or 10. 
Nd4 c5 11. Nf5 Bxf5 12. exf5 
a6=) 10. ... c6 11. Ncl cxd5 12. 
exd5 Nxf4 13. Bxf4 gxf4 14. b4? 
(If 14. Qxf4, Black has 14. ... 
Qb6, with the better game.) 

p 

tm 

> 
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14.... Bd7! 15. bxa5 Rc8 16.Ne2 
Qxa5--f (Freedstein). 

But if White keeps his center 
(e4 and d4) intact, it will restrain 
Black’s development. Black has 
to prepare rather clumsily to cas¬ 
tle long by playing ... e6, ... Qe7, 
and ... Bd7. Meanwhile, White 
can play f2-f3 to force Black’s 
hand. 

For example, after 8. Nge2 
Nc6 9. f3 Nxg3 10. hxg3, we 
have the following position. 


Black muki' 
PIlKSSLRi: l> 4 . 
Tmi; ... 6 mi 

ilLS IfLST CIlOR K. 
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Wliite has two main plans to 
choose from. He can play g3-g4 
and, after castling long, regroup 
with Qd2-e3 to defend d4, and 
continue with Ne2-g3-h5. Or he 
can use the pawn on g3 to sup¬ 
port 0“f4 and e4-e5. Tliis second 
idea is the more strategically 
dangerous one for Black. He 
must build his defense around the 
bishop on g7, even if it remains 
blocked by Wliite’s d-pawn for a 
long time. 

The defensive plan 
with B. ... Nd7 

Another defensive plan, 

combining 8.Nd7 and ... c7- 

c5 to remove 'White’s pawn on 
d4, faces its own dangers. True, 
the plan increases the scope of 
his bishop on g7 and weakens tlie 
effect of a possible e4-e5, but it 
opens the game, making White’s 
lead in development menacing. 
The position of the knight on d7, 
blocking the bishop still at home 
on c8, only emphasizes White’s 
lead in development. However, 
... Nd7 and ... c5 is the most 
ambitious plan for Black, And 



herein lies the answer to why 8. 
Nge2 offers White more possibil¬ 
ities than 8. 0-0-0. If, after 8. 
Nge2, Black insists on bringing 
his queen’s knight to d7 (instead 
of c6) he faces an immediate 
pawn push. 

8. .,.Nd7 9.h4 
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9. ... e6 


Black needs one more move 
(... c7-c5) to tie his opponent to 
the defense of d4 (9. ... Nxg3 10. 
Nxg3 c5 is too slow in view of 
11. Nf5). With his next move, 
White sacrifices a pawn to save 
his important dark-square bishop. 

10. Bh2! gxh4 
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And now White can seize the 
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advantage with the powerful 11. 
Bgl! TN, immediately creating 
the threat g2-g4, for example: 11. 
... Nb6 12. g4 Nf6 13. f3 with 
the idea Bf2. Instead, White lost 
in the game Kijk—Agrest, 1997, 
after playing too much by rote: 
11. 0-0-0 Nb6 12. Kbl Bd7 13. 
Ncl Nf6 14. Be2 Bc6 15. Qe3 
Qe7 16. f3 0-0-0 17. Nb3 Nh5 
18. Na5 Qg5 19. Qxg5 lixg5 + . 
Because of the game’s result, the 
idea of an early h2-h4 didn’t 
receive proper theoretical 
respect. 

So, although 8. ... Nd7, 
preparing ... c7-c5, is Black’s 
most ambitious plan—Wliite can 
prevent it by playing 8. Nge2 
(rather than 8. 0-0-0). 

Of course, if Black doesn’t 
like the above possibilities, he 
still has our recommended 
move—8. ... Nc6. 

Cl 8. Nge2 Nc6 9. 0-0-0 

We have already discussed 
the advance 9. d5, while 9. G 
Nxg3 10. hxg3 e6 (or 10.... Bd7) 
transposes into main lines. 

Ai I uoucii S ,... Xi»7. 

ritEi'-ARlNt: ... i:7‘C5, 

IS Black^s most 

AMBrnolJS PI AS 
III IE < \s I'lOA I S I 
r I BY PLAVINf, 

8. Ncirl. 



Diagram 547 
After 9. 0-0-0 


9.... Bd7TN 

Now if WTiite plays 10. Qe3, 
we arrive, after a transposition of 
moves, at a position from Leko— 
Topalov, 1999. After 10. ... e6 
11. h4 Qe7 12. Bh2, they reached 
the following position. 



Diagram 548 
After 12. Bh2 


White has rescued his bish¬ 
op, as in the game Kijk—Agrest. 
After f2-G, White imagines 
retreating the bishop even farther 
to gl, where it forms a battery 
with the queen—directed at the 
side of the board where Black 
may likely castle. Then the threat 
of d4-d5, opening the line of fire, 
would be very unpleasant. 
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But instead of 10. ... e6, 
Black could play 10. ... e5. 



Diagram 549 
After 10, ... e5 


After 11. dxe5 both captures, 
11. ... dxe5 and 11. ... Nxe5, are 
possible, with mutual chances. 

But there is a more popular 
move than 10. Qe3. 

10.0 


White forces the issue. 

10. ... Nxg3 11. hxg3 e6 



Diagram 550 
After IL ... e6 


Now White has to decide 
whether to push the g- or the f- 
pawn. 


13.... 0-0-0 



Diagram 551 
After 13. ... 0-0-0 


Black’s position is very sta¬ 
ble. White gets no advantage 
from action in the center: 14. d5 
exd5 15. Nd5 Qe5 16. c3 Kb8=. 
And if White’s knight heads for 
h5 with 14. Ng3, Black reacts 
with the maneuver 14. ... Rhg8 
15. Mi5 Bh8. 

C1bl2.f4 



Diagram 552 
After 12. f4 

This move demands Black’s 
attention—for example, after 12. 
... Qe7 13. d5, the knight is 
denied e5 as a flight square. 


Cl a 12. g4 Qe7 13. Qe3 
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12.... Qf6! 



Diagram 553 
After 12. ... Qf6I 


A very sharp move. Contrary 
to the norm in the Pirc defense. 
Black provokes his opponent to 
play e4-e5, instead of encourag¬ 
ing d4-d5. For now if 13. d5 
exd5, White doesn’t have the fol¬ 
low up 14. Nxd5 because of 14. 
... Qxb2 checkmate. 

13. e5 dxeS 14. fxeS Qe7 15. Ne4 

0 - 0-0 



Black has caught up in devel¬ 
opment and applies some pres¬ 
sure on the d-file, compensating 


for White’s better pawn structure, 
which, by the way, isn’t as imper¬ 
vious as it may seem. Black has 
the positional opportimity ... f7- 
f6, as well as the tactical blows 
... Nxe5 or ... Nxd4. 

To sum up, 8. Nge2 (Cl) 
requires Black to play creatively 
and accurately. But if Black does 
so—and he will, assuming he has 
a good understanding of the posi¬ 
tions and ideas explained here— 
he’ll get equal, fighting chances. 

Now let’s go back to move 
seven to look at another possibil¬ 
ity for White after 7. ... Nh5. 

C2 8. 0-0-0 



G2a 8...Nc6! 

Now 9. Nge2 transposes into 
the previous lines. Black also 
needs to be prepared for 9. d5 
and 9. Bb5. The continuation 9. 
Qe3 Bd7 10. Nge2 brings us 
back to the game Leko— 
Topalov, where as we’ve noted. 
Black can improve with 10.... e5!. 
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Diagram 556 
After 9. ... Nd4! 

In order to attack the inter¬ 
loping knight with c2-c3. White 
has to get his knight out of the 
way. Tliis isn’t so easy. It didn’t 
succeed even for Anand in his 
game with Alex. 

10. Nbl c6 

Besides pressuring the cen¬ 
ter, this last move protects b5, 
providing a flight square for the 
Black knight, and opens cl for its 
fiirther retreat. 

11. Na3 Bd7 12. Qe3 Nb5 13. 


C2a2 9. Bb5 



Diagram 558 
After 9. Bb5 


This move isn’t dangerous. 

9. ... Bd7 10. Nge2 e6 11. 13 
Nxg3 12. hxg3 a6 13.Bxc6 Bxc6 


Nc4 Nxg3 14. hxg3 Nc7! 


14. g4 Qe7 15. Ng3 Rg8 


8.... 'Nc6, Bb5 & 9. d5 

: ■, Iv.nf.IJ'iAD Tt) <100D'POFOR^ BLACK. 

; AS'Xf JOPTioN, Black caHSIAy 8.... Ni)7 as well 
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Diagram 559 
After 15, ... Rg8 


We’ve seen this preventative 
maneuver before. Tlie game lev¬ 
eled after 16. Rhel 0-0-0= 
(Tiviakov—Markovski, 1995). 

So 9. Bb5 and 9, d5 don’t 
change our opinion that after 8. 
0-0-0, the positions resulting 
from 9. ... Nc6 are quite accept¬ 
able for Black. But as a strategic 
option, let’s take a look at devel¬ 
oping tlie knight where it can’t be 
immediately harassed. 

G2b 8.... Nd7 



Diagram 560 
After 8, ... Nd7 


Now White has four moves: 
1) 9. f3, 2) 9. Kbl 3) 9. Nge2, 
and 4) e5. Tlie first three of these 


fail to prevent 9. ... c5, which is 
once again the main idea for 
Black after ... Nd7. Wliite’s only 
try to force his own agenda is the 
fourth possibility, 9. e5. But let’s 
take a look at all four. 

C2bl 9. f3 Nxg3 10. hxg3 c5 
11. dxc5 Nxc5 12. Bb5+ 



Diagram 561 
After 12. Bb5+ 


Played to develop quickly. 
But here Black surprises White. 

12.... Kf8! 

White expected 12. ... Bd7 
13. Bxd7+ Qxd7 14. Nge2, 
where White hopes to anchor the 
loiight on fS, After the shocker 
12. ... Kf8!, Black stands better. 
He plays ... a7-a6 with tempo, 
attacking the misplaced bishop, 
and will then play ... b7-b5. He’ll 
soon mobilize his entire queen- 
side against the White king, and 
even have the help of his bishop 
on g7 (Leko—Chernin, 1997). 
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C3bZ9.Kbl 

9.... c5 10. dxc5 Nxg3 11. hxg3 
Nxc5 12.14 Be6 13. Nf3 QaS 14. 
Bb5+ Kf8! 



Diagram 562 
After 14. ... Kf8l 


Black makes the same star 
king move as in the line above. 

15- Nd4 Nxe4 16. ]Nxe6+ fxe6 
17. Nxe4 Qxb5+ (Hendriks— 
Tseitlin, 1997) 



Diagram 56S 
After 17. ... Qxb5 


Even by pushing his pawn to 
f4 in one move. White didn’t 
make his game easier. 


C2b3 9. Nge2 

This option is more circum¬ 
spect. White wants to answer 
...c7-c5 and ... cxd4 with Nxd4. 
Here at least tlie knight comes 
out of his comer for the main 
event. 

9.... c5 10. O 

White could try a waiting 
move, 10. Kb 1. Then the position 
of White’s king allows Black to 
sacrifice a pawn for the attack: 
10. ... b5! TB 



Diagram 564 
After JO.... b5! 


The more restrained 10.... a6 
(Beliavsky—Chernin, 1997) is 
also good. 

10. ... Nxg3 11. hxg3 a6 12. f4 
QaS 

White plays £3-f4, hoping, at 
last, to force Black to exchange 
on d4. Nevertheless, Black 
showed self-restraint, not captur¬ 
ing the pawn for a long time in 
the game Tiviakov—D. 

Gurevich, 1999. 
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tects his pawn on g5 because he 
can play ... cxci4, clearing the 
rank at tlie necessary moment. 
13. Kbl g4!? 14. Nd5 Qd8!? 15. 
Ne3 Nf6 16. Nc3 cxd4 17. Qxd4 
Nh5 


Now accepting the sacrifice 
gives Black a tough game because, 
after 9. ... dxe5 10. dxe5 Nxg3 
11. hxg3 Bxe5 12. Nf3, White 
has more than enough compensa¬ 
tion for a pawn. But when Black 



Diagram 566 
After 17. ... Nh5 


plays 10. ... e6, he gets a difficult 
position, as in Almasi— 
Beliavsky, 1997: 11. Be2 Nxg3 
12. hxg3 Qe7 13. f4 Nb6. 



18. e5 Nxg3 19. Rgl Be6 20. 
Ne4 dxe5 21. Qxd8+ Rxd8 22. 
Rxd8+ Kxd8 23. Nxg3 exf4 24. 
Nh5 Bd4 25. Nxf4 Bxe3^. 


Diagram 568 
After 13. ... Nb6 

Here instead of 14. Nf3 Bd7 
15. Nb5 Bxb5 16. Bxb5+ c6 17. 


Black’s actions, especially his Be2 Rd8 18. Qa5 0-0 19. Bd3 

13th and 14th moves, were risky, Rd5 = 20. Qa7?! Qc5!, White has 

but this game shows how you can the strong move 14. a4!, planning 

play for a win in the Pirc Defense. to meet 14.... a5 with 15. Nb5. 
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Beliavsky pointed out a bet¬ 
ter move for Black. 

9. Nb6! TH 



This move leads to unclear 
and unbalanced play in which 
Black’s chances are no worse. (In 
fact, this sentence can apply to a 
number of lines in this chapter!) 

The Modern moue 
order against 4. BgS 

In the Pirc, the 4. Bg5 system 
requires that Black play very 
accurately. In the Modern, how¬ 
ever, after the move order 1. e4 
g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6. Black 
doesn’t yet have his knight on f6. 
So neither the lunge 4. Bg5 nor 
the push e4-e5 attacks a piece. 
Therefore these moves lead to 
less critical situations for Black, 
who has tried two methods of 
play here. He’s tried a flank 
action with 4. ... a6, intending 5. 
... b5. And he’s tried various 
attacks on d4, such as playing 4. 
... Nc6, 4. ... c5, and 4. ... Nd7 


(with the idea ... c7-c5). 

The first approach often 
works out well in practice, but it 
has a drawback. Without the help 
of a knight on f6, ... b7-b5-b4 
doesn’t threaten the pawn e4. 
And this circumstance gives 
White more time to arrange his 
pieces effectively. A recent 
example of this idea is the game 
Magem^—^Tkachiev, 1999, 

1, e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. 
BgS 

Black can react with a 
queenside expansion. 

A 4. a6 5. Nf3 bS 6. Bd3 Bb7 
7- a4 b4 8. Ne2 Nd7 9- 0-0 Ngf6 
10. Ng3 0-0 ll.Rel 



White’s chances are prefer¬ 
able. 


Sometimes 4. ... a6 connects 
well with the plan ... Nd7 and 
... c7-c5. But in this sequence, it 
would be more logical to begin 
with 4. ... Nd7; Black can’t man- 
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age to play ... 07-05 without this 
move, while ... a7“a6 may or may 
not be neoessary. 

Contrary to the slowly devel¬ 
oping flank play, Blaek’s aotions 
against d4 ean start immediately 
with 4. ... Nc6 or 4. ... e5. But 
although swift, these plans have 
their shorteomings. After 4. ... 
Nc6 5. Nge2, Blaek, in view of 
the pin on the h4-d8 diagonal, 
can’t play ... e7-e5, whioh usual¬ 
ly justifies the position of knight 
on e6, Tn the absenoe of both ... 
e7-e5 and ... e7-e5, Blaek finds it 
diffieult to manage without ... 
Ng8-f6. So, in the best ease, he 
should eount on one of the Piro 
positions examined earlier. 

If Blaek immediately tries 
Operation Enter the Dragon 
(after 1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. No3 
cl6 4. Bg5) with 4. ... e5, then 5. 
dxc5 Qa5 6. Qd2 Qxe5, although 
achieving the desired structure 
for Black, leaves him with a 
worse position. The immediate 
invasion of the center by White’s 
knight—7. Nd5— takes advange 
of the absence of its counterpart 
on f6. The d5 outpost brings 
White not only positional pluses, 
but also various tactical possibil¬ 
ities. As an illustration, here is 
the classic example, Keres— 
Westerinen, 1973. 


Diagram 571 
A fter 7. Nd5 

7. ... Be6 8. c4 Nd7 9. Rcl 
Ngf6 10. B a5 11. Be3 Qc8 12. 
Ne2 Qb8 13. Nd4 Nc5 14. Nb5 
Nxd5 15. cxd5 Bd7 



Diagram 572 
After 15. ... Bd7 


16. Rxc5! dxc5 17. d6 exd6 
18. Nxd6+ Kf8 19. Nxf7 ±, 1-0 
on the 30th move. Of course, 
Black can try 6. ... Bxc3 7. bxc3, 
but this loolcs very suspicious. 

So logically we come to the 
conclusion that Black needs to 
prepare for ... c7-c5 with 4. ... 
Nd7. In the Pirc, this usually runs 
up against tough counteraction: 
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f2"f4 and e4-e5. 

In the Modern, however, e4- 
e5 is not such a crisis. In fact, 
White’s pawn on e5 may invite a 
“fork”... f7-f6, as in the game 
Leko—Gofstein, 1993: 

B 4,... Nd7 5. Qd2 a6!? 

When White develops his 
queen early, indicating an incli¬ 
nation to castle long. Black is 
motivated to play ... a7-a6. 

6. f4 b5 7. e5 f6! 



Diagram 573 
After 7. ,..f6 


Black challenges White’s 
pawn on e5. White’s bishop is in 
an awkward position, forcing the 
exchange 8. exf6, and after 8. ... 
Mgxf6 9. Bd3 c5, Black stands 
better. 



Diagram 574 
After 9. ... c5 


As we saw, after 5. Qd2, 
Black can respond 5. ... a6, with 
a good game. Even more popular 
is 5. ... c5!. Closing the center 
achieves no advantage for White: 
6. d5 Ngf6 7. f4 a6 8. a4 Qb6! 9. 
Ra2 h6 10. Bh4 Qb4= (Krnic- 
Jansa, 1976). 
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> 

z 

> 
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White does no better by try¬ 
ing to maintain the tension with 
6. Nf3 a6 7. Be2 b5 8. 0-0 Bb7 9. 
Radi cxd4 10. Nxd4 Ngf6, 
Odeev—Akhundov, 1996. 

And, of course, after 5. f4, 
Black also plays 5.... c5, and he’s 
comfortable because his knight 
stands on g8, not on f6. Closing 
of the center here with 6. d5 is no 
better for White than in Kmic— 
Jansa. 

A shining example of ener¬ 



Diagram 575 
After 10, ... Qb4 


getic play for Black is available 
in Shirov—K. Hansen, 1991: 6. 
... Qa5! 7. Qf3 h6 8. Bh4 Bxc3+! 
9. bxc3 Ngf6 10. Kd2 b5 11. Nh3 
g5! 


> 

pi 

< 


Diagram 576 
After II. ... g5f 



12. fxg5 Ne5 13. Qe3 Nfg4 
14. Qg3 b4 

Finally, after the move order: 

1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. 
BgS Nbd7 5. f4 c5 6. Nf3 

Black equalizes witli 

6.... cxd4 7. Nxd4 Ngf6. 
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Diagram 578 
White to move 



1 

> 

ffl 



Diagram 580 
Black to move 



Diagram 581 
Black to move 


i 

> 

nt 

(A 



Diagram 582 
Black to move 


MARKER 2 
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White nays 4. BgS 

Soiuiiitiiis to maiiiiiinr 

llBiiieiol 


No. 1 1. g5!, undermining the e-pawn. (See page 267.) 

No. 2 1. Bd4! TN, with advantage for Wliite, e.g.—1. ... Bxd4 

2. Qxd4 Nc6 3. Qd2 exd6 4. cxd6 Bg4, and now 
5. Nge2 and 0-0-0 is dangerous for Black, (See page 274.) 

No, 3 1.... e5!, with a good game. (See page 284.) 

No. 4 1- — Nxg3. Black must capture the bishop to get full compensation 

for his weakened kingside. 

No. 5 1.... RhgS, to meet 2. Nli5 with 2. ... Bh8. 

(See page 284.) 

No. 6 1.... Bxc3-I- 2. bxc3 Ngf6 3. Kd2 b5 4. Nh3 gSI + 

(See page 293.) 
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Section Two, Introduction: 

White Concentrates on His Center 


T his section groups three 
chapters—Classical contin¬ 
uations where White plays 
in and through the center, either 
with 4. Nf3 or 4. g3. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. Nf3 

Chaptor 11 provides you with 
a comprehensive introduction to 
the Classical system, including 
both of White’s main followups, 
5. Be2 and 5. h3. In introducing 
the ideas, it makes the most sense 
to consider these lines together to 
avoid confusion and repetition. 
The chapter goes on to examine 
thoroughly the theory of 5. Be2. 



Chapter 17: after 4. NJ3 and 5. Be2 


Chapter 18 then covers the 
theory of 5. h3, wliich intends 
Be3. Chapters 17 and 18 could 
logically be one, very long and 


complicated chapter, but for the 
sake of 21st-Century schedules, 
we’ve split them. 



Cliaptar 19 presents the theo¬ 
ry of another, very different cen¬ 
tral strategy, in which White 
plays 4. g3. 


1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. g3 



Diagram 585 
Chapter 19: after 4. g3 
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Chapter 1?: The Classical System, I 

Hom® imnori^t ramis tto iniiit fur 

In the Classical System, White has two fifth-move choices, 

5. Be2 and 5. h3. This chapter introduces the entire system and 
then focuses on the first branch, 5. Be2. 



❖ After 4. NB, weVe reached the starting 
position of the Classical System. 

See Diagram 586. 


♦ Here Black has two good options, one 
simple and one complicated. 

See Diagram 599. 


♦ Here we prefer 8. ... Nb8! over the more 
common 8. ... BxB. 

See Diagram 622. 


♦ Black’s queen often goes to a6 in this system, 
giving it an unusual but active position. 

See Diagram 628. 
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Chapter 17 

The Classical System, I 

Introduction & 5. Be2 


T he word ^'classical" as we 
use it here doesn't in any 
sense imply superiority but 
simply an accordance with the 
classical chess principles of 
development. White brings his 
king's knight to the square 
revered by the great 19th-century 
masters, from where it bears on 
the center. Now e4-e5 is bol¬ 
stered, while Black’s ... e7-e5 is 
more diflFicult to make. An early 
e4-e5 is not part of Wtiite's plans, 
although it may be done oppor¬ 
tunistically. 


1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. NO 



After 4. NfS 


After this standard Pirc move 
order, we’ve reached the starting 
position of the Classical System. 

introducHon 

A general introduction of the 
Classical System after 4. NO 
must take into account both 5. 
Be2 and 5. h3. Then this chapter 
will continue with the theory of 
5. Bel, and Chapter 18 will pick 
up with 5. h3. 

White’s e4-e5 

The idea of playing e4-e5 as 
a “target of opportunity” becomes 
clearer when we examine the fol¬ 
lowing example: 4. ... Nbd7? 5. 
e5 dxe5 6. dxe5 Ng4? 7. e6 fxeb? 
8.Ng5+- 

> 
z 
> 

5 

(A 

oS 



Diagram 587 
A fter 8. Ng5 
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It is remarkable that 5, h3, 
which seemed to be a waste of 
time, prevents Black from coun- 
terpunching with ... c7-c5: 

5. ... c5 6. dxc5 Qa5 7. Bb5+! 
Bd7 8. Bxd7+ Nbxd7 9. cxd6! 
Nxe4 10, 0-0 


> 

2 

> 

(A 

(A 


Wliite has an initiative after 
10. ... Nxd6 11. Rel, or 10, ... 
Nxc3 11. bxc3 Bxc3 12. Rbl. 

So 5. h3 has many pluses 
compared to 5. Be2, but what are 
the minuses? Perhaps Black can 
find a plan where h2-h3 would be 
little more than just a lost 
tempo? Again forecasting an 
important idea, let’s make a few 
more moves in the 5. Be2 line: 



5. Be2 0-0 6. 0-0 b6?! 7. Rel Bb7 


> 

2 

> 


(A 

Diagram 593 
After 7. ... Bh7 


5 

(A 



8. e5! Nd5 (somewhat better is 8. 
... dxeSi) 9. Nxd5 Bxd5 10. c4 
Bb7 11. e6! f5 12. d5 ±. 

It is clear that the idea of 
accomplishing a double fianchet- 
to fails after 5. Be2. But let’s look 
at Black’s attempt after 5. h3; 

5. h3 0-0 6. Be3 a6 7. a4 b6 8. 
Bc4 

Or 8. e5 Nfd7, and Black has 
good play. 

8. ... e6 9. 0-0 Bb7 


> 

2 

> 

5 

(A 

mu 

(A 

Diagram 594 
After 9. ... Bh7 

Black has a pretty good posi¬ 
tion, and the possibility of e4-e5 
doesn't bother him at all. 

So we can generalize that 
developing Wliite’s bishop to e3 
early overloads the e-file and 
therefore lessens the effective¬ 
ness of e4-e5. Black could take 
advantage by securing a good 
version of the double fianchetto. 
(This formation is rarely met in 
the Pirc Defense.) 

But can’t White avoid this 
downside of 5. h3? Why can’t he 
play 5. h3, simply to eliminate 
the pin ... Bg4, without 6. Be3 as 
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a followup? 

5. h3 0-0 6. Be2 

> 
z 
> 

(fi 


It’s time for tactics. The ... 
c7-c5 thrust, which didn’t work 
on the previous move while 
Black’s king was in the center, 
performs perfectly now, 

6. ... c5! 

Wliite has a choice of two 
evils: 

If Wliite plays 7. dxc5, then 
Black has 7. ... Qa5! 8. 0-0 
Qxc5, and is playing a good ver¬ 
sion of the Dragon. 

If White pushes 7. d5, Black 
pushes the Bravo Pawn, 7. ... b5 
8. Bxb5 Nxe4! 9. Nxe4 Qa5+ 10. 
Nc3 Bxc3+ 11. bxc3 Qxb5^. 

> 
z 
> 

2 

(fi 

Diagram 596 
After 11. ... Qxh5 




Black can solve the problems 
presented in the Classical System 
by staying flexible and not 
choosing a specific plan of 
development in advance of see¬ 
ing White’s deployment. 

Now let’s begin a systematic 
analysis, starting with a purely 
classical line. 

Classical System 
with 5. Be2 

5. Be2 0-0 6. 0-0 



We are not going to examine 
here the possibility of 6. ... c5 7, 
d5!, which leads to a complicat¬ 
ed, yet slightly favorable position 
for White that actually belongs to 
the Benoni. 

In the diagramed position, 
Black should decide where he 
wants his queen’s knight, on c6 
or d7. In fact, both plans are of 
equal value. However, when 
Black develops his knight to c6 
and plays ... e7-e5, his game is 
strategically clearer, so we will 
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Clearly, Black must avoid the 
catastrophic 4.... Nbd7. Then, in 
response to e4-e5, he has the 
comfortable retreat ... Nf6~d7, 
which thieatens ... c7-c5 and thus 
causes White some trouble main¬ 
taining the d4/e5 pawn duo. 
Additionally, the possibility of... 
d6xe5 hangs in the air. 

Let’s evaluate the ... d6xe5 
continuation. Capturing on e5 
with the knight (Nf3xe5) creates 
an e5-outpost for White, but the 
entire group of White pieces in 
the center (knight on c3, pawn on 
d4, knight on e5) may become 
vulnerable in the early stage of 
the game, considering the latent 
power of the bishop on g7 and 
the possible ... c7-c5 coun¬ 
terblow. 


> 

z 

> 

Ha 

(/) 


If White instead captures on 
e5 with his d-pawn (d4xe5), the 
resulting e-pawn can't be sup¬ 
ported by f2-f4 and must be pro¬ 
tected by pieces only. That obli¬ 
gation is not easy to live up to. 

It is true that, regarding the 
preparation of e4-e5, White is 



less equipped in the Classical 
System than in the systems in 
Section I—4. f4,4. Bg5 and 4. Bc4. 
On the other hand, with 4. NO, 
White succeeds in preventing his 
opponent's actions in the center. 
Black has to be especially cau¬ 
tious with ... c7-c5 when White's 
knight is on f3, because of the 
response d4-d5, when the follow¬ 
ing structure occurs. 



Usually, such a structure 
favors White. Flis knight on O 
can support e4-e5, or the knight 
can be relocated to an even more 
powerful position with Nf3-d2-c4. 

Black’s ... e7-e5 

Black’s other counterblow, ... 
e7-e5, is likewise restrained by 
White’s 4. Nf3. Nonetheless, 
Black has no strategic alternative 
to ... e7-e5. It can be prepared by 
developing the queenside knight 
to either d7 (but carefully!) or to 
c6, when White is not eager to 
play e4-e5. He usually allows his 
opponent to put his own pawn on 
e5. After that, White needs to be 
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prepared for both the Ruy Lopez 
and Philidor Pircs. 

4,... Bg7 



White’s ffinh-move 
choices 

White has several choices. 
Naturally, 5. Be2 belongs to the 
Classical System. Additionally, 
White has 5. Be3 and 5. h3, 
which are connected. In fact, h3 
usually precedes Be3. Transpos¬ 
itions of these moves happen 
often, with just one exception. 
After 5. Be3, White may contin¬ 
ue with 6. Qd2, omitting h2-h3. 
The combination of 5. Be3 and 6. 
Qd2 leads to the so-called Hybrid 
system that combines the ideas of 
different lines of the Pirc 
Defense. This system will be pre¬ 
sented separately, in Chapter 22. 

The moves 5. Be2 and 5. h3 
(with the idea 6. Be3) have a 
common theme—White’s prepa¬ 
ration for a coming ... e7-e5. 
We’ll examine tliese two moves 
together in this introduction. 


after distinguishing an initial dif¬ 
ference between them. 

Jumping ahead a bit, let’s 
note that in the strictly Classical 
line 5. Be2, with 6. 0-0, Black’s 
main plan is ... e7-e5—after first 
playing ... Nc6 and ... Bg4. 
White’s 5. h3 eliminates the 
prospect of both ... Bg4 and ... 
Ng4. Therefore, by playing 5. h3, 
White guarantees himself Be3. In 
turn, White’s bishop, IBrom e3, 
makes Black’s ... c7-c5 difficult 
to accomplish, because Black 
now has to be ready not only for 
d4-d5 but for d4xc5 as well. 
Black is denied the option of ... 
Qd8-a5-c5, Operation Enter the 
Dragon. If Black chooses ... e7- 
e5. White can play d4xe5, d6xe5, 
and then develop his bishop to an 
active post on c4—instead of e2. 
Besides, if Black plays .... e7-e5 
prematurely, he could suffer tac¬ 
tically. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
NO Bg7 S. h3 0-0 6* Be3 c6 7. a4 
Nbd7 8. aS! e5?! 9. dxeS dxeS 
10. Qd6! Ne8 11- Qb4± 

> 

w» 

Vi 

Diagram 591 
After IL Qb4 
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focus on that plan, although not 
on moving ... Nc6 immediately. 

In Part U, we discussed at 
length positions in which Black’s 
pawn d6/e5 structure faces 
White’s e4/d4 duo. We found that 
Black can’t immediately force 
White to play either d4xe5 or d4’- 
d5. The emerging positions are a 
complex matter to study. 
However, by placing his knight 
on c6 Black initiates a crisis on 
d4. (It’s harder for him to achieve 
this effect with his knight on d7.) 

Even after Black decides to 
post his knight on c6, he must 
figure out whether he should play 
... Nc6 immediately or after a 
preliminary 6. ... Bg4. There is 
one circumstance that speaks in 
favor of 6. ... Bg4. In case Black 
plays 6. ... Nc6, there can follow 
7. d5 Nb8, when White may play 
the preventative 8. h3!, keeping 
Black’s bishop away from g4. 
Black must seek some other way 
to find a home for his bishop, 
which often becomes an outcast 
in the Pirc Defense. 

Nevertheless, 6. ... Nc6 and 
especially 6. ... c6 are good con- 

• V_-AiirEOiicjfi Nt-6 

- ^ -ANlj iLKPECIAIJY 

• ; ‘6.c:6 AitE c-^tif. id, 
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tinuations. If Black is content to 
enter into complex but basically 
equal positions, he can look into 
tliese lines to expand his reper¬ 
toire. For our main line, however, 
we choose the bishop move. 

6. Bg4 



Diagram 598 
After 6. ... Bg4 


Now White should decide 
whether or not to continue with 
7. h3, taking advantage of 
Black's willingness to trade his 
light-square bishop for a knight. 
The main goal of this move is to 
strengthen his center, because 
after 7. h3 Bxf3 8. Bxf3, the e- 
pawn gains extra protection. As a 
result, White's knight can vacate 
c3 to make room for a bolstering 
pawn. White's center is then 
reinforced. 

Unfortunately for White, 
however, the knight on c3 has no 
good squares to move to. It might 
go to a second-rate square such 
as e2 or b5 (from which it would 
be forced to retreat to a3 after ... 
a7-a6). This circumstance makes 
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7. h3 aiid 7. Be3 equally good. 
There is yet another move, 7. a4, 
which is rarely met. We’ll take a 
closer look at all three. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Nf3 Bg7 5. Be2 0-0 6. 0-0 Bg4 

White now generally plays 
one of the three moves we’ve dis¬ 
cussed: 7. h3, 7. Be3, or 7. a4. 

A 7. h3 Bxf3 8. Bxf3 

Here Black has two good 
options, 



Diagram 599 
After 8. BxJ3 


A1 8. eS 

The simplest way. 

9, dxeS dxe5 10. Bg5 c6 

But not 10. ... h6? 11. Qxd8 
Rxd8 12. Bxf6 Bxf6 13. Nd5±. 

lLQxd8 

Or. 11. Qe2- 

ll..„ Rxd8 12.Rfdl Na6 


With a drawish position. 



A2 8. ...NC6 

This move leads to more 
complicated play. White can try 
developing his dark-square bish¬ 
op. 


AZa 9. Bg5 h6 10. Be3 e5 11. 
dxeS dxeS 



The game could continue 
12. Nb5 a6! 13. Qxd8 Rfxd8 14. 
Nxc7 Rac8 15. Nd5 Nxd5 16. 
exd5 Nd4 17. Bxd4 exd4 18. 
Rad h5. 
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Black’s idea is to play ... Bh6 
at a proper moment. The game is 
level. 

Returning to Diagram 601, 
following 12. Ne2 (to protect 
d4), Black can play 12. ... Qe7, 
when the game is approximately 
equal. 

> 
z 
> 

2 
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Wliite’s pair of bishops is not 
enough to achieve an edge, in 
view of the lack of coordination 
between White’s minor pieces. 
Besides, Black has the prospect 
of trading one of the bishops by 
playing ... 116-115, ... Kh7 and ... 
Bh6, or accomplishing the same 
goal by using the c5-square. 

There is another good idea in 
Diagram 603. Black may transfer 


fMimfmSm 



Diagram 603 
After 12. ... Qc7 



his f6-knight to d6 by first play¬ 
ing ... Nf6-e8. Or he can transfer 
his c6“knight to d6 by playing ... 
b7-b6,... Nc6-a5-b7-d6. 

White doesn’t achieve any 
advantage by playing, after 8. ... 
Nc6, 9. Be3 (instead of Bg5). 
Play may continue: 9. ... e5 10. 
dxe5 dxe5 



> 

z 

> 
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ll.Ne2(orll.Nb5 a6!) 11. 
... Qe7, with equality. The posi¬ 
tions are basically the same as 
after 9.Bg5, analyzed earlier. 

Returning our consideration 
to the position after 8. ... Nc6 
(page 305), we should note that 
White has already spent some 
time playing h2-h3. So it is logi¬ 
cal for him to take advantage of 
the situation immediately by 
playing (instead of the less effec¬ 
tive 9. Bg5 or 9, Be3) 9. Ne2 or 
9. Nb5, with the idea of 10. c3 in 
both cases. 

These lines are of equal 
value, but 9. Ne2 is played more 
often. Let’s consider them in 
some detail now. 
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A2I1 9. Ne2 e5 10. c3 



After JO. c3 

Wliite plans to acquiesce to 
Black’s central pressure by play¬ 
ing d4-d5, but then continue with 
c3-c4 and Ne2-c3, transposing 
the game into a King's Indian 
structure. White hopes that it will 
then be easier to maintain his e4- 
outpost using the bishop on f3. 
Additionally, White plans to 
diminish Black’s typical attack of 
... g6-g5, ... h7-h5, and ... g5-g4 
(after a preliminary ... f7-f5-f4) 
by controlling the dl-h5 diagonal 
with his queen and bishop. Since 
Black lacks a light-square bish¬ 
op, White’s defense is easier. 

But an immediate 10. d5 tips 
White’s hand too early. As long 
as White maintains his pawn on 
d4. Black hesitates to start typi¬ 
cal King’s Indian maneuvers such 
as the f6-knight’s retreat and the 
followup ... f7-f5. Hence White 
maneuvers, trying to tempt his 
opponent into a formation that 
would be unfavorable after d4-d5. 


For example, after 10. ... 
Re8, the threat of 11.... exd4 and 
... Nxe4 is real. But the Black 
rook has left the f-file, where it 
should be in a King’s Indian-like 
position. So White has his wish, 
and plays 11. d5 Ne7 12. c4. 



> 

z 

5 

(A 


Sooner or later. Black should 
return his rook to fS, even at the 
cost of time. From Diagram 605, 
in Ivanchuk^—Timman, 1989, 
Black tried 10. ... Nd7 11. b3 
Nb6 (with the idea 12. Be3 d5=) 
12. d5 Ne7 13. c4 f5 14. Nc3 
Nd7. Even after Black lost two 
tempi to provoke d4-d5, Wliite 
has only a minimal edge. 



> 

z 

> 

£ 
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So, it is more logical to seek 
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Pirc Alert! 


a better solution for Black. 
Without d4-d5. White finds it 
difficult to begin a pawn attack 
on the queenside, because the 
formation (Bf3, Ne2) is not suit¬ 
able for playing against the Ruy 
Lopez Pirc. With all this in mind, 
Black has a logical alternative 
that becomes our main line after 

10. c3. 


10.... Kh8! 



Diagram 608 
After JO. ... Kh8f 


Transferring the Black king 
from g8 to h8 is quite in the spir¬ 
it of the King’s Indian Defense. 
As a matter of fact, Black now 
has ... Ng8, which not only 
makes way for the ... f7-f5 move, 
but for ... Bh6 as well. Alter¬ 
natively, it may be possible to use 
the g8-square for a major piece. 

11. b4 

The only move met in prac¬ 
tice. 

11.... Qe8 

The immediate 11. ... Ng8!?, 


discussed above, deserves atten¬ 
tion. 

12. dS 

If 12. Be3, then 12. ... Ng8! 
(TN) is better than 12. ... Nd7?!, 
asinBrynell—Agrest, 1989. 

12.. .. Ne7 13. c4 

White must play this move in 
a hurry, in view of 13. Rbl 
NexdS 14. exd5 e4 15. Bg4 h5. 
But now Black has a different, 
and good, plan. 

13.. .. aS 14. bxaS Rxa5 



It will now be extremely hard 
for White to play c4-c5. 

15. Qb3 

We can’t recommend 15. ... 
Qa8?! (Hracek—Chernin, 1993) 
because the queen’s withdrawal 
from the kingside is not logical. 
Much better is our main line sug¬ 
gestion. 

15.... b6! 

Cementing Black’s queen- 
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side, giving him approximate 
equality. 

AZC 9. Nb5 e5 10. c3 



The continuation beginning 
with 9. Nb5 has its subtleties. 
After an eventual ... a7-a6, the 
knight is headed to a3. From 
there the knight doesn’t block the 
e-file, so in reply to ... Re8, 
White can simply continue with 
Rel, keeping his pawn on d4. In 
general, d4-d5 is not as attractive 
to White here as it is in the 9. 
Ne2 line because White’s knight 
on a3 looks pretty ugly in King's 
Indian structures. (Recall that in 
the 9. Ne2 line, the knight heads 
to its normal c3-square, where it 
supports the e-pawn in case 
Black plays ... f7-f5.) 

So, by playing 9. Nb5, White 
expresses his willingness to fight 
in the Ruy Lopez Pirc structure, 
maintaining his pawn on d4. He 
is much less interested in playing 
d4-d5. Thus Black should find a 
way to maintain pressure on 


White's center in order to force 
d4-d5 (or d4xe5). 

10.... Qd7! 11. Rel 

White still can’t choose a dif¬ 
ferent move order. In the case of 
11. Be3 a6 12. Na3 Rfe8, he will 
be practically forced to play d4- 
d5. 

11. ...Rad8 



The move ... a7-a6 can be 
postponed, yet it remains on the 
agenda. Black plans ... d6-d5— 
for example, 12. Be3 a6 13. ]Sla3 
dS^. Of course. White may agree 
to 12. d5 Ne7 13. c4 a6 14. Nc3, 
but his position is no better than 
those emerging in the A2b line. 

Keep in mind that on his 
eighth move, Black has a much 
simpler course beginning with 8. 
... e5 (Al). We give 8.... Nc6 for 
players who prefer complicated 
play, or for an occasion that 
demands it. 
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Pirc Alert! 


B 7. Be3 Nc6 



After 7. ... Nc6 

Here White has two main 
continuations, 8. Qd2 and 8. d5. 

Other moves don’t cause 
serious problems for Black. For 
instance, 8. Nd2 Bxe2 9. Qxe2 e5 
10. d5 Nd4 11. Qd3 c6 or 8. Qd3 
e5 9. d5 Ne7 10. Nd2 Bc8! (TN), 
with the idea of... Nd7 and ... f7- 
f5. 

B1 8. Qd2 

8.... e5 



Diagram 613 
After 8. ... e5 


Black plays ... e7“e5 under 


favorable conditions. The pres¬ 
sure on the d4-outpost forces 
White to decide immediately 
which move to choose—9. dxe5 
or 9, d4-d5. It is easy to assume 
that 9, dxe5 leads to equality. 

Bla 9. dxeS dxeS 10. Radi 
Qc8 11. Qcl Rd8 12, Rxd8+ 

Indeed, many tournament 
games end in a draw in this vari¬ 
ation. The most reliable way for 
Black is capturing with the 
knight. 

12.... Nxd8 


Diagram 614 
After 12. ... Nxd8 



13. Rdl 

Or 13. Nxe5 Bxe2 14. Nxe2 
Nxe4=. 

13.... Ne6 14. h3 Bxf3 15. Bxf3 
c6 16. Ne2 Qc7 17. c3 a5 18. 
Qc2 Bf8 

Black intends to follow up 
with ... Bc5= (Kaidanov—Wolff, 
1990). 
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Bib 9. d5 

This move intends more bel¬ 
ligerence than 9, dxe5. Yet how 
good can 9. d5 be? Transposition 
into a King’s Indian structure is 
not beneficial to Wliite, consid¬ 
ering both that liis knight blocks 
his c-pawn, and that Black’s 
light-square bishop suddenly 
emerges in this structure as a 
valuable piece. Moreover, it’s 
necessary to take into account 
that Black can take action in the 
center by playing ... c7-c6. 

9. ...Ne7 10, Radi 



Diagram 615 
After 10. Radi 


White prevents ... c7-c6. He 
plans to play Ne 1 in order to push 
his f-pawn to f4. 

10.... Bd7! 

Black now wants to avoid the 
exchange of light-square bish¬ 
ops. He can use this bishop to 
support actions in the center and 
queenside (... b7-b5 and ... c7- 
c6), as well as on the Ringside. 

Playing in King’s Indian 


style with 10. ... Bc8! also 
deserves attention, leaving d7 as 
a retreat for the knight on f6—for 
example, 11. Nel Nd7!. Black is 
ready both to play ... f7-f5 and to 
meet f2-f4. 

11. Nel 

After 11. Bg5 Kh8! 12. Nel 
Nfg8 13. Be3 f5 14. f4 exf4 15. 
Bxf4 h6, Black has good play. An 
example where White avoids f2- 
f4 can be found in Ziatdinov— 
Chemin, Philadelphia, 1998. 

11.... b5! 

Usually this wing thrust aims 
to undermine the defense of the 
e-pawn. Tying Wliite down to the 
defense of this pawn, Black can 
play ... c7-c6 in order to destroy 
the d5-outpost. This would mean 
that Wliite must exchange on c6. 
Then the final freeing of Black’s 
position with ... d6-d5 joins the 
agenda. 

Up to now, White hasn’t 
found effective tools against 
Black’s plan. But if instead of 11. 
... b5 Black plays the "natural” 

11. ... Ng4, then White may suc¬ 
ceed—for example: 11. ... Ng4 

12. Bxg4 Bxg4 13. fi Bd7 14. f4 
Bg4 15. Rbl c6 16. fxe5 dxe5 

Bl ack now wants 

TO AVOID Till: 

KXf ti ANCF, OF IIIS 
I,H;irl-SQUARF BISH0I*! 
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Diagram 616 
After 16. ... dxeS 


17. Bc5! b6 18. Ba3 c5 19. 
b4!, with the initiative for White. 
(Nielsen—Cheniin, 1992). 

12, a3 a5 



Diagram 617 
After 12. ... a5 


13. Nd3 

White may play a2-a3, Nd3 
and f2-f3 on moves 12-14 in var¬ 
ious orders. 

If White attempts to avoid 
Nd3 to keep his d-file battery 
unobstructed, the play develops 
in a different way—for example, 
13. b4 axb4 14. axb4 Ra3 (also 
good is 14. ... Qb8) 15. Bg5. 



Diagram 618 
After 15. Bg5 


White acts against ... c7-c6. 
If 15. G, tlien 15. ... Qb8 16. 
Nd3 c6 17. dxc6 Bxc6 18. Ncl 
Rd8 19. Nb3 d5 = (Thortsteins— 
Kasparov, 1988, a blitz game). 



Diagram 619 
After 19. ... d5 


After 15. Bg5 (from 
Diagram 618), Black plays 15.... 
Rxc3! 16. Bxf6 (16. Qxc3 Nxe4) 
16. ... Ra3 17. Bxg7 Kxg7 18. f4 
f6 19. Nf3 Qb8“ (Bruimer— 
Fioramonti, 1992). 

Back to the main line, after 
13. Nd3. 

13.... Qb8 14. D 

If 14. b4 axb4 15. axb4 Ra3 
16. f3 c6, the game transposes 
into Thortsteins—Kasparov 
above. 
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14.. .. c6 

If Black plays 14. ... Rd8, 
White has a strong pawn sacri¬ 
fice: 15. b4 axb4 16. Nxb4! Rxa3 
17. Ral (Kuczynski—Chernin, 
1992). But Black doesn't need 
more preparation in order to per¬ 
form a central break. 

15. dxc6 Bxc6 16. b4! 

The only active choice. 

16.. .. dS! 



Diagram 620 
After 16. ... d5! 


17. BcS Re8 18. bxaS 

White must play sharply. If 
he tries to play it safe, he may 
give the edge to Black: 18. N£2 
axb4 19. axb4 d4 (Kuczynski— 
Chemin, 1993). 

18.... dxe4 19. Nb4 exG 20. gxf3 

Or 20. Bxe7 Qa7+, and 
Black is wimiing, or 20. Nxc6 
Nxc6 21.Bxb5 Ne4!. 



Diagram 621 
After 21. a6 


We’ve followed the game 
Kaminski—Finkel, 1992, 

There are some doubts about 
whether White will be able to 
advance his a-pawn farther, con¬ 
sidering his numerous weakness¬ 
es in the center and on the king- 
side. Finkel recommends 21. ... 
Nf5, with good play for Black. 
The move 21.... Qc8, which was 
actually played in the game, 
looks worthy as well. So we can 
state that in the "genuine" classi¬ 
cal line of tlie Pirc Defense after 
1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Nf3 Bg7 5. Be2 0-0 6. 0-0 Bg4 7. 
Be3 Nc6 8. Qd2 e5, White is 
forced to make an unpleasant 
practical decision—9. dxe5 is 
very drawish, while 9. d5 leads to 
unclear consequences. 

m TJ.I.K 

CjLASSIf'Al., WhI'I’K 
FOMt.:iil.J I'O MAKK AN',' 
UNPI,KASAiN'l' l»Ef: rSKiNi 


20.... Bd7 21. a6 
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B2 8. d5 

For whatever reason, Wliite 
chooses this move more and 
more often. True, Black’s 
fianchetto will have more space, 
but Wliite’s d-pawn applies pres¬ 
sure on Black's position. Besides, 
with 8. d5 White gains some 
time. 



Diagram 622 
A fter 8. d5 


8.... Nb8 

We like this move better than 
the more common continuation 
8. ... Bxf3 9. Bxf3 Ne5, which in 
Blatny—Chernin, 1993, contin¬ 
ued 10. Be2c6 11. f4Ned7 12. 
dxc6 bxc6 13. Rbl (more com¬ 
mon is 13. Qd3) 13. ... Qc7 14. 
Qd3 Nb6 15. Khl Rfd8 16. Bgl 
Rab8 17. Rbel Nfd7 




Diagram 623 
After 17. ... Nfd7 


18, Qh3 Nf8 19. Ndl Qc8 
20. Qa3 Qb7 21. Of3 Nbd7 22. 
b3 Ne6 23. Bc4 Nc7 24. Ne3 e6 
25. Be2 Nb5 26. Qh3 Nf6 27. f5, 
and White has an attack. 



Diagram 624 
A fter 27. p 


Alex’s play wasn’t perfect, 
but it is clear that in this kind of 
position White can effectively 
use the h3-square for his queen 
or rook. 

In our main line, by playing 
8. ... Nb8, Black waits until his 
opponent plays h2-h3 and only 
then exchanges his bishop. It 
may seem that the 8. ... Nb8 line 
is slower than 8. ... BxO 9. BxO 
Ne5 10. Be2, but it is not. Tlie 
e5-square is not that good for 
Black's knight. Let’s look at one 
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of the classical examples of 
Black's play in this variation, 
Wolff—Ehlvest, 1991: 8. d5 Bxf3 
9, Bxf3 Ne5 10. Be2 c6 11. a4 


> 

z 
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11. ... a5! 12. Rel Qc7 13. Bd4 
Ned7! 14. Bfl Rac8 15. Qd2 Ne8 


> 

z 

> 
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Black methodically clears up 
the long diagonal in order to 
exchange the dark-square bish¬ 
ops: 16. Radi Bxd4 17. Qxd4 
Nef6 18. Rd2 Rfd8 19. f4 Qb6 
20. Qxb6 Nxb6. 

Black’s endgame is a bit bet¬ 
ter, but a draw was agreed to on 
move 45. 

From this game (and espe¬ 
cially from Black’s 13th move) 
we learn that Black's b8-knight 



After 15. ... NeS 



may feel pretty comfortable on 
the back row, from where it can 
be easily transferred not only to 
d7 but also to a6, with the possi¬ 
bility of... Na6-b4. 

The game Wolff—Ehlvest 
demonstrates well the strategies 
for both sides. In fact the strate¬ 
gies in the 8. ... Bxf3 and 8. ... 
Nb8 lines are often similar. 


It would be good for Wliite if 
he could advance his a-pawn to 
a5 and maintain it there. Then 
with both his d- and a-pavms on 
the fifth rank, White will 
increase the pressure on the 
opponent’s position. That’s why 
Wolff played 11. a4. It’s better for 
Black to block with 11. ... a5! (as 
in Wolff—Ehlvest) than with ... 
Qa5, because the queen is vul¬ 
nerable—for instance, 11. ... Qa5 
12. Ra3 Rfc8 13. Rb3 Rab8 14. 
Qd4 c5 15. Qd2 a6 16. B Ned7 
17. Ra3 Ne8 18. Rfal Nef6 19. 
Khl Ne8 20. Qdl Nef6 21. 
Bd2 ±. (Gavrikov—Mednis, 
1987). 
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In general, after a2-a4 and 
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... a7-a5, White will find it diffi¬ 
cult to make progress in the cen¬ 
ter or kingside without trading 
off the dark-square bishops, but 
there are some pluses for Black 
after the bishops are gone. 

To sum up, from the two 
good moves, 8. ... Bxf3 and 8, ... 
Nb8, we prefer the latter as more 
flexible. 

White’s best attempt to probe 
for a weak point after 8. ... Nb8 is 
to retreat his f3-knight. This 
maneuver, followed by the 
exchange of light-square bish¬ 
ops, leads to a new kind of posi¬ 
tion, which we believe favors 
Black. 

There are four possible 
retreats: 9. Nel, 9. Nd4, 9. Nd2 
and 9. Ng5. 

White’s 9. Nel—answering 
the Black knight’s retreat with 
one of his own—is passive. And 
9. Nd4 allows Black effectively 
to play ... c7-c5. 

9. Nd4 Bxe2 10. Qxe2 c5 11. Nf3 
Qb6! 12. Rabl Qa6! 13. Qd2 Ng4 
(Chatalbashev—Popchev, 1991). 


Ho 8,... Nb8 owmis 

MORE. Pl.LlStiS, 

'll I AM 8,... Bxf3<—- 

AND NO NE.GArJlWteS. 
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Remember the ... Qd8-b6!“ 
a6! maneuver. Black often trans¬ 
fers his queen to an active posi¬ 
tion on queenside in this system. 


The tries 9. Nd2 and 9. Ng5 
are a bit more serious. 


1) With 9. Nd2 Bxe2 10. 
Qxe2, White’s idea focuses on 
playing a2-a4. 
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If Black plays ... a7-a5 in 
reply to a2-a4. Whitens knight 
then heads for c4, from where it 
controls b6. For example, 10. ... 
c6 11. a4 a5 12. Nc4, which 
leaves Black with a difficult 
game. 

Black must instead adapt to 
the changing circumstances and 
continue 10. ... Re8, with the 
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idea, after 11. ... e6, of forcing 
White to capture d5xe6, trans¬ 
posing play to the Pliilidor Pirc 
after ... Rxe6. In this line of play, 
an exchange of light-square bish¬ 
ops looks helpful to Black. 

2) 9. Ng5 is a move that pro¬ 
vokes Black to play ... h7-h6 
sooner or later. It’s hard to say 
whether or not White is able to 
benefit from ... h7-h6. Alex 
decided not to make this move 
and instead to use a maneuver 
which is familiar to us — placing 
his queen on a6 in order to devel¬ 
op good counterchances on the 
queenside (Ziatdinov—Chemin, 
New York, 1998). 

9. Ng5 Bxe2 10. Qxe2 c6 11. 
Radi Qa5 12. f4 Qa6 13, Qf3 
Nbd7 14. Qh3 (the threat is 15. 
Nxli7) 


> 
z 
> 

5 

w 

mt 

Diagram 630 
After 14. QhS 

14. ...h6 



Black sees it’s the right time 
to be "provoked"! 

15. NI3 h5l 16. Bd4 c5 17. Bxf6 
Nxf6 18. Qh4 b5 



Diagram 631 
After IS. ... b5 


im 

> 


19. Ne2 (if 19. e5, then ... b4!) 
19. ... Qa4 20. Ng3 Qxc2 21. e5 
dxe5 22. fxe5 Ng4T. 

In this example. Black’s 
couiiterplay, based on the in¬ 
spired and dynamic deployment 
of his queen, has proved to be 
more effective than White's 
actions in the center and king- 
side. Certainly, the character of 
play in the 9. Ng5 line is a sword 
that cuts both ways, but Black 
should not feel in any way inferi¬ 
or. 

Recapping, we see that 9. 
Nd2 and 9. Ng5 don’t really test 
the correctness of 8. ... Nb8. So 
we can conclude that so far 8. ... 
Nb8 offers more pluses than 8.... 
Bxf3 and no negatives. The f3- 
knight’s jumps aren’t at all threat¬ 
ening. Therefore, we should 
explore White's other choices on 
move nine. 

We need to examine four 
White moves as our main lines 
after 8. d5 Nb8: 9. a4 9. Qd2, 9. 
Rel and 9. h3. 
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B2a 9.a4 


B2a2 9.... BxB 10. Bxl3 aS 



Diagjnm 632 
After 9, a4 


Black has two choices here; 

B2a1 9. ...aS! 10.Nd2 

White’s knight heads for c4. 
There is no other way to take 
advantage of a2“a4/ ... a7-a5. 

10.... Bxe2 11. Qxe2 Re8 


Not 11.... c6 12, Nc4 



Diagram 633 
After IL ... Re8 


Black has a good game. His 
idea is to play ... e7“e6 (as we 
recommended in the 9. Nd2 line) 
with the moves a2-a4 and ... a7“ 
a5 inserted. 


This is also good for Black. 
Compared with 8. ... Bxf3 9. 
Bxf3 Ne5 (which isn’t bad in 
itself), circumstances have been 
changed in Black’s favor. It may 
now become easier for Black to 
get counterplay on the queenside 
(for instance, by a ... Nb8-a6-b4 
maneuver). 


B2b 9. Qd2 



Diagram 634 
After 9. Qd2 


Here the "threat" of Be3-h6 
is a fiction because the exchange 
of bishops is in Black's favor. But 
what other plan can White try? 

9.... c6 10. Radi Qa5 11. a3 Rc8 

Black has a good game. 

12. b4 Qc7 13. Bd4 Nbd7 14. 
Rfel a5 

In Blatny—Cheniin, 1993, 
White prudently decided to 
equalize. 

15. e5 
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Diagram 635 
After 15. e5 


15.... BxO 

Black had other good options 
as well. After some skinnishes, 
White managed to draw. 

B2C 9. Rel 

This continuation has a simi¬ 
lar character to a previous one. 

9. ... c6 10. Qd2 Qc7 11. Radi 
Nbd7 



12. Bh6? 


This instructive mistake hap¬ 
pened in Rytshagov—Chernin, 
1996. (See Part 11.) 


12. ... Bxh6 13. Qxh6 Bxf3 14. 
BxO a6?! 

This leads "only" to equality, 
while 14. ... cxd5 15. exd5 Ne5 
16. Be2 Qb61 is in Black’s favor. 

BZd 9. h3 

It’s logical to assume that this 
move is no special threat. After 
all, we’ve seen that in the case of 
9, a4, Black is doing quite well 
even after an "unforced" 9. ... 
BxO. Here White squanders a 
valuable tempo to require Black 
to make a good move! 

9.... BxO 10. BxO c6 11. a4 a5 

This position is by now an 
old fi'iend. 



Generally, it is nowadays 
believed that in the Classical 
System, 8. d5 is not any more 
promising than 8. Qd2. Black can 
be confident of his chances and 
not overly concerned about the 
dangers. His setup is solid, and it 
is hard to believe that he can be 
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forced into an inferior position. 

There remains a rare seventh 
move for White that nevertheless 
deserves our consideration. 

G 7. a4 



Diagram 638 
After 7. a4 

It is obvious that White is 
going to push his a-pawn farther. 
Black should not, hovv^ever, res¬ 
pond with 7. ... a7-a5. Rather, he 
should allow his opponent to 
accomplish what he has in mind 
—and then Black should attack 
in the center! 

7.... Nc6 

Now there are two possibili¬ 
ties for White: 8, a5 and 8. d5. 

618. aS e5! 

The best. After the dubious 
8. ... a6?!, White achieved an 
edge: 9. d5 Na7 10. h3 Bd7 11. 
Rel (Benjamin—Chernin, 1997). 



Diagram 639 
After JO. ... b6 


In this King's Indian-type 
structure, the position of White’s 
pawn on a6 doesn't Jibe with the 
strategic demands of the situa¬ 
tion. He must try to open files on 
the queenside, not block them! If 
White plays 11. Nel, it is better 
for Black to retreat and preserve 
his light-square bishop with 11. 
... Bc8! TH, to meet f2-f4 confi¬ 
dently: 12. f4 exf4 13. Bxf4 Nd7! 
witli the idea of 14, ... Ne5. 

Likewise, after the melancholy 
11. Bg5 h6 12. Bxf6 Bxf6 13. 
Nel, Black should play 13. ... 
Bd7 14. Bg4 Be8! 15. Nd3 Bg7 
16. Nb4 f5 17. Bh3 Bd7 18. O h5. 



Diagram 640 
After 18. ... h5 


9. d5 Ne7 10. a6 b6 
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Black’s idea is to continue 
with ... Bh6. A player familiar 
with the ideas of the King’s 
Indian defense would easily rec¬ 
ognize that White has lost the 
opening battle (Benjamin- 
Gufeld, 1998). 

C28. dS 

Here White’s achievements 
are likewise moderate. Black can 
react with simple play. 

8. ... Bxi3 9. Bxf3 NeS 10. Be2 
aS 

Black will follow up with ... 
c7-c6, getting a good game. Even 
the more ambitious try, 8. ... Nb4 

9. a5Bd7! 10.a6(10.e5 dxe5 11. 
Nxe5 Bf5) 10. ... bxa6 11. Bxa6 
c6 12. Bc4 Qc7 13. Bb3 Qb7 is 
fine for Black. 



Diagram 64} 
After 13. ... Qb7 


Here, as in similar variations. 
Black is able to highlight the 
minuses of White’s a-pawn push. 

Modern move order 
against 4. Hta a 5. Be2 

If White plays 4. Nf3, Black 
can, of course, turn to the Pirc, 
e.g., after 1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 
3. Nc3 d6 4. Nf3, play 4.... Nf6. 

However, Black also has 
good chances staying in the 
Modern, with either 4. ... a6 or 4. 
... Nbd7. 


. 
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Diagram 644 Diagram 645 

Black to move Black to move 




Diagram 646 Diagratn 647 

Black to move Black to move 


IMARKEFI 2 iVIARiCeil Ar MARKER 6 
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The Classical Sytem, I 

Sioiiitiiiiiis to moiiiiMn; 

maviietoi 


N(h / 1.... d5. Black must play actively to equalize. 

(See page 313.) 

No. 2 1. Ned7. Black is preparing to play ... Ne8 in order to exchange 

dark-square bishops. (See page 315.) 

No. 3 1.... Qa6!, with a good game. 

(See page 316.) 

No. 4 1.... Re8 (not 1. ... c6 2. Nc4i). Black prepares to play ... e7-e6 

and to recapture (after d5xe6) with his rook, achieving a 
favorable Philidor-Pirc position. (See page 318.) 

No. 5 1.... Qb6! T. Black stops Rdl-d4, while threatening to strike on 

b2 as well as on f2—a real hat-trick! (See page 319.) 

No. 6 1.... Bc8. In this King’s-Indian-like position, Black should preserve 

his light-square bishop to aid in a future pawn-storm (starting with 
... f7-f5) against White’s king. If White tries to preempt this 
storm with his own f2-f4, Black will, after 2. f4 exf4 3. Bxf4, play 
3. ... Nd7, aiming for e5. (See page 320.) 
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Chapter 18: The Classical System, II 

Sdhib imiKonaiiiii to iLiiiilt Wm 

This chapter completes coverage of the Classical System, 
examining 5. h3. Although Black’s normal plans turn out to be in 
White’s favor, the second player has other equalizing methods. 



♦ Now Black must find an 
alternative to ... Bg4. 

See Diagram 648. 


♦ Black plays 8. ... Bb7, increasing 
pressure on White’s e-pawn. 

See Diagram 658. 


♦ Black is well advised to play the 
prophylactic 8. ... e6. 

See Diagram 663. 


♦ Tactic alert! (19. ... Rxe3) 


See Diagram 670. 
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Chapter 18 

The Classical Svstem, II 

White plays 4. Nf3 & 5. h3 


W hen White chooses this 
plan, it puts to rest for¬ 
ever Black’s possibility 
of pinning the kniglit on f3. He 
must find an alternative way to 
play. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Nf3 Bg7 5, h3 



Diagram 648 
After 5. h3 


Now, of course. Black needs 
to find an alternative to ... Bc8- 
g4. After 5. ... 0-0 White can’t 
stay in the genuine Classical 
System by playing 6. Be2 
because of 6. ... c5! 7. dxc5 Qa5 
or 7. d5 b5!, and Black equalizes 
immediately. 


That's why after 5. h3 0-0, it 
is logical for White to continue 
with 6. Be3, preventing ... c7-c5 
and taking advantage of the fact 
that 5. h3 prevents both ... Bg4 
and ... Ng4. Additionally, White 
is better off because his light- 
square bishop has not yet been 
committed—-it may be developed 
to a more promising square than 
e2. 

This possibility would be 
especially beneficial in case 
Black chooses the standard plan 
of ... e7-e5. Then White would 
think about d4xe5 and placing 
his bishop on the a2-g8 diagonal. 

The following line illustrates 
this possibility: 5. ... 0-0 6. Be3 
c6 7. a4 (aimed against 7. ... b7- 
b5) 7. ... Nbd7 8. a5 (waiting for 
... e7-e5) 8.... e5 9. dxe5 dxeS 10. 
Qd6! (this is even stronger than 
the immediate 10. Bc4±)I0. ... 
Ne8 (no better is 10. ... Re8 11. 
Bc4) 11. Qa3 Bf6 12. Bc4 Be7 
13. Qa2, with advantage to 
White. 
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We should also point out that 
5. ... c5 is too risky now because 
of the replies 6. e5 or 6. dxc5 
Qa5 7. Bb5+ Bd7 8. Bxd7+ 
Nbxd7 9. cxd6 Nxe4 10. 0-0 
Nxc3 ll.bxc3 Bxc3 12. Rbl. 


> 

z 

> 

ray 

C0 


Black’s normal plans, ... e7- 
e5 and ... c7-c5, turn out to be in 
Wliite's favor. So Black should 
give up on traditional methods 



Diagram 650 
After 12. RhI 



■ Black’s 

JSOMMAL Pl.AKS, 

iHpilllS kv-fS and c7-c5, 

i . TO li'E m 

i ■ '■ White’s favor. 


and concentrate pressure not on 
the d-pawn, but on its neighbor at 
e4. There are factors in Black’s 
favor—the position of the bishop 
on e3 causes White difficulties in 
protecting e4 with his major 
pieces (a rook on el or the queen 
on e2). What’s more, White’s 
development is retarded, since 
h2-h3 took a tempo. Therefore, 
Black gains some time for his 
plans to be accomplished. 

Black has two methods of 
attacking the e4-outpost—with 
pawns (playing ... d6‘'d5) or with 
pieces (developing his bishop on 
the b7-'Square). These plans are 
of approximately equal value. 

Black Plays ... dB-dS 

Black has several ways to 
realize the ... d6-d5 break—for 
instance 6. Be3 a6 7. a4 d5, or 6. 
Be3 c6 7. a4 d5, or even an 
immediate 6. Be3 d5. In either 
case, after White replies with e4- 
e5, Black’s knight occupies e4. 

As you learned in Part II of 
this book, Black should not usu¬ 
ally provoke e4-e5 with ... d6-d5. 
However, the positions that occur 
after 1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 
4. Nf3 Bg7 5. h3 0-0 6. Be3 a6 7. 
a4 d5 8. e5 Ne4 9. Nxe4 dxe4 10. 
Ng5 c5 are similar to one of the 
variations of the Caro-Kann: 1. 
e4 c6 2. d4 d5 3. Nc3 g6 4. Nf3 
Bg7 5. h3 Nf6 6. e5 Ne4 7. Nxe4 
dxe4 8, Ng5 c5 
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Diagram 651 
After 8. ... c5 


Here the differences between 
the Caro-Kartn and the Pirc favor 
Black, In the Pirc version, White 
has played Be3 and pushed his 
pawn to a4, while Black has cas¬ 
tled and played a6. Let’s take a 
look at the following line, illus- 
ti'ating some of the differences 
between the Pirc and the Caro- 
Kann in this sequence: 

I. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Nf3 Bg7 5. h3 0-0 6. Be3 a6 7. a4 
d5 8, e5 

If 8. Bd3, then 8. ,,, c5 and 
now, for instance, 9. dxc5 dxe4 

10. Nxe4 Nxe4 11. Bxe4 Bxb2=. 
This motif isn’t seen in the Caro- 
Kann, where b2 is protected by 
White’s stay-at-home bishop, and 
Bd3 is Wliite’s main weapon. For 
8. exd5, see Diagram 675. 

8. ... Ne4 9. Nxe4 

Although it’s hard to evaluate 
the line 9. Bd3 Nxc3 10. bxc3 c5 

II. Qd2 Nc6 12. 0-0 c4 13. Be2 
f6, the permanent defect of dou¬ 
bled pawns on c2 and c3 gives 
White little chance to succeed. 

9. ... dxe4 10. Ng5 c5 



Diagram 652 
10. ... c5 


11. dxc5 

White lets Black’s g7-bishop 
out of its cage, hoping to hold 
onto the c5-pawn and thus enjoy 
a big queenside advantage. If 
Wliite attempts to hold the center 
with 11. c3, then Black should 
reply with 11. ... Qd5!, not trad¬ 
ing on d4, to deny White the 
option of playing Rcl andBc4. If 
White attempts to get rid of the 
queen with 12, c4, White’s center 
breaks apart after 12. ... Qd8. 

11. ... Qc7 12. Qd5 

Pushing the e-pawn is too 
risl<y positionally: 12. Bc4 Nc6 
13. e6 f5 14. 0-0 f4 (Hodgson— 
McNab, 1998). 

12. ,..h6 

Forcing 13. Nxe4 in order to 
deny White the option of Qxe4. 

13. Nxe4Be6 

Playing in gambit style is 
also interesting: 13. ... Rd8 14. 
Qa2 Nc6!?. 

14. Qd2 Qxe5 15. Nc3 Nd7 16. 
Be2 Kh7 
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It looks like Black gets back 
the pawn and has few problems. 
Although the prospects are good 
for Black, he must be prepared to 
play some complicated varia¬ 
tions. Besides, Black may get a 
headache trying to figure out 
when to play ... d6-d5, immedi¬ 
ately or after ... a6 or ... c6. 
Therefore, let us examine our 
recommended main line, which 
seems to be simple and fault¬ 
less—developing the bishop on 
the b7-square. 



After 16. ... Kh7 


5. 0-0 6. Be3 a6 7. a4 



ENBEB 

iACK 



Diagram 654 


After 7. a4 


White restrains Black’s 
queenside expeinsion. 


7.... b6 



After 7. ... b6 

Now White should decide 
how to develop his bishop—^with 
8. Be2, 8. Bd3 or 8. Bc4. He has 
a fourth choice at this point as 
well, playing 8. e5 before devel¬ 
oping further. Let’s dispense with 
this last possibility first, and then 
consider each of the bishop’s 
moves in turn. We’ll see that 8. 
Bc4 is the most serious try. 
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A 8. e5 

Wliite is forcing tilings. He’s 
not quite ready to make this 
break. 



Diagram 656 
After 8. e5 


8.. .. Nfd7 9. e6 
Or 9. exd6=. 

9.. .. fxe6 10. NgS Nf6 11. h4 c5 
12. hS cxd4 13. Bxd4 gxhS 14. 
Qf3 dS 15. Qe3 Nc6 16. Bxb6 

Or 16. Nxe6 Nxd4!. 


16. ... d4!-+- (Chandler—Gufeld, 
1988) 



Diagram 657 
After 16. ... d4l 


B 8.Be2 



Diagram 658 
After 8 Be2 


8. ... Bb7 9. Nd2 

White must continue this 
way. After 9. d5 c6 10. 0-0 Nbd7 
11. Rel Rc8 12. Bd4 cxd5 13. 
exd5 Rc7 14. Qd2 Qa8, White’s 
pawn on d5 lacks sufficient pro¬ 
tection. 



Diagram 659 
After 14. ... Qa8 


After the main-line move 9. 
Nd2, Black can successfully 
fight for d4: 9. ... Nc6 10. 0-0 
(10. d5 Ne5 11. f4 Ned7 12. 0-0 
c6 13. Bf3 cxd5 14. exd5 b5! 

10. ...e5 11. d5 Nd4 12. Bc4 c6 = 
(Pedersen—Miles, 1991). 
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After 12. ... c6 


C 8.Bd3 



White plays to protect the e4- 
outpost, but his continuation 
lacks bite, and Black usually 
equalizes easily. He should play 
for ... e7-e5, after which the 
exchange of dark-square bishops 
with Qd2 and Bh6 (the main idea 
of the Bd3 line) is not promising 
for White. Our main line is a 
good example. 

8.... Bb7 9.0-0 Nbd7 10. Qd2 e5 
ll.dxeS dxe5 12. Bh6 Qe7 = 



D 8. Bc4 



After 8. Bc4 

8.... e6 

Black is well advised to 
make this prophylactic move 
against the e4-e5 break, espe¬ 
cially in light of the following 
game: 8. ... Bb7 9. e5 Ne4 10. 
Nxe4 Bxe4 11. Ng5 Bxg2 12. 
Rgl Bc6 13. Qg4, where White 
has a very strong attack (Spas¬ 
sky—Seirawan, 1984). 
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Diagf'am 664 
After 13. Qg4 

9.0-0 



Diagram 665 
After 9, 0-0 


9.... Bb7 

At first glance, 9. ... d5 may 
look appealing, gaining a tempo. 
But after 10. exd5 exd5 11, Bb3 
Bb7 12. Ne5, the bishop on b3 
pressures the a2-g8 diagonal, and 
White has the initiative. The 
exchange 9.... Nxe4 10. Nxe4 d5 
11, Bd3 also favors White. 

Now White has two main 
moves, 10. e5 and 10. d5. 

D1 10. e5 dxeS 11. Nxe5 

If 11. dxe5 Qxdl 12. Raxdl 
Nfd7, Wliite has no chance to 
protect the e5-outpost. 


11. ... Nc6! 12. Nxc6 Bxc6 13. 
Qe2 Qc8 14. Radi Qb7 



Diagram 666 
After 14. ... Qb7 


This position is not a dynam¬ 
ic one for White, and it’s fine for 
Black. His bishops have scope, 
and his queenside battery of 
bishop and queen pressures the 
kingside. 

D2 10. d5 


This move looks more logi¬ 
cal than Dl, because it has the 
support of the bishop on c4. 



Diagram 667 
After 10. d5 


However, this is a very pleas¬ 
ant position for Black from a 
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practical point of view, allowing 
liiin to choose the character of 
the coming conflict, depending 
on the circumstances. 

If you need a win-—for 
example, against a weaker play¬ 
er—, or if you are simply a fight¬ 
er by nature, then you should 
choose 10. ... e5, when the game 
becomes extremely difficult for 
both sides. Both White and Black 
have significant minuses in the 
resulting King’s Indian-like posi¬ 
tion. White’s shortcomings are 
his pawn on h3 and knight on c3, 
blocking the c2-pawn. Black’s 
position is weakened by ... b7-b6 
and the placement of his bishop 
on b7—^now the wrong diagonal. 

White’s goal is to shatter the 
opponent’s queenside, and he can 
achieve this in the following way: 
he plays a4-a5, provoking ... b6- 
b5, then he moves his knight 
from c3 in order to play c2-c4. 
Black should follow the standard 
King’s Indian program, playing 
... f7-f5, possibly with the pre¬ 
liminary ... Kh8, ... Ng8, and, if 
the circumstances permit,... Bh6. 
Any advantage White can secure 
will be relatively small. 

Our main line, on the other 
hand, gives Black a very solid 
position. 

10.... exd5 11. exdS 


. MM m^mx 

Ai! ■ HA:. 



Diagram 668 
After 11. exd5 


True, the d-pawn restricts 
Black’s light-square bishop, but 
because White must protect the 
d5-outpost with two minor 
pieces, the situation is a standoff. 

11.... Re8 

Black shouldn’t allow White’s 
knight to occupy c6: 11. ... Nbd7 
12. Nd4 Re8 13. Ba2 Nc5 (it is 
not too late to continue with 13. 
... Ne4) 14, Nc6 Qd7 15. QD 
(Short—Torre, 1985). Avoiding 
this positional danger, Black can 
overcome all of his obstacles. 


> 
1 
> 

2 

(A 

Diagram 669 
After 15. Qf3 



Now Black is going to play 
... Nf6-e4 as quickly as possible 
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m order to bring his bishop on g7 
to life. 

12. Rel Nbd7 

But not 12. ... Ne4 13. Nxe4 
Rxe4 14. Bg5, with the initiative. 

13. Bd4 

White must pay very careful 
attention to the opponent’s plans 
and react correctly. Hartens^— 
Hansen, 1990 (with a transposi¬ 
tion of moves), went 13. Nd4 
Ne4 14. Nde2 Qh4 15. Ba2 Ndc5 
16. a5 b5 17. Nxe4 Rxe4 18. c3 
Rae8 19. Qd2 


> 

z 

> 

5 
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19. ... Rxe3! 20. fxe3 Ne4 21. 
Qcl Qf2+ 22. Khl Be5 23. c4 
Qxe2!, White resigns. 

But, after 13. Bd4, all heavy 
pieces are likely to be exchanged 
on the e-file, resulting in an even 
endgame. 

13.... Rxel+ 14. Qxel 




Diagram 671 
After 14. Qxel 


Now Black has a number of 
good moves. 

Playable is 14. ... Nc5—15. 
b4 Ncd7 16. a5 b5 17. Bb3 Qf8 
18. Qd2 Re8 19. Rel Re7 20. 
Rxe7 Qxe7 21. Qel Qxel+ 22. 
Nxel Bh6!= (Istratescu—-Cher- 
nin, 1994.) 
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Or, from Diagram 671, 14. 
... Qf8 15. Qn Nc5 16. Rdl Qe8 
17. b3 Qd7 18. Nel h6 19. Nd3 
Qf5 20. Nb4 a5. (See Diagram 
673, next page.) 


rm: p.wpii DN uS RKSiRicrts k's [,K.iiT-.syr\iii: 

BISHOP Blit p5 m Al so t i.r \bii.i i v ior Wrim:. 
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Here the b5-square is weak 
(this was White’s goal), but 
White lacks the room to maneu¬ 
ver effectively, and the position is 
even. By refiising to restore the 
balance on the e-file and the 
exchange of heavy pieces, Wliite 
gradually gets into trouble. 



won on move 46 (Istratescu— 
Slobodian, 1995). 
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Modern move 
order against 4. Nff3 

As we have already seen in 
the previous chapter, after 4. Nf3, 
Black can, if he wishes, stay in a 
Modem by playing 4, ... Nbd7 or 


21. Nd3 Re8 22. Bb5 Re7 23. g4 
Qc8 24. Nf4 Qa8 25. Bc4 Qe8 
26. Ng2 Nfe4 27. Bxg7 Kxg7 28. 
Nxe4 Rxe4 29. f3 Re5 30. Qf2 
Qe7 31. f4 Re4^, and Black 


4. ... a6. 

As a matter of fact, Black’s 
play in this chapter is an effective 
symbiosis of Modem and Pirc 
ideas. 


iVff£!l-S plan £rJ/r/ 

_■=. iiiiirk 

iirii I iu V n a i i h Jt-n> i \ \ ^ 
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Diagram 678 Diagram 679 

Black to move White to move 
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No. / 1. a4, preventing ... b7-b5, is the most natural and strongest move. 

Otherwise, Black equalizes easily. (See page 328.) 

No. 2 1.... c6, weakening the d5-pawn and activating his bishop, 

(See page 329.) 

No. 3 1.... Nc6, and if 2. 0-0,... eS 3. dS Nd4, with a good game. 

(See page 329.) 

No. 4 1. eS Ne4?! (better is 1. ... Ne8 ±) 2. Nxe4 Bxe4 3. Ng5, 

with a strong attack. (See page 330.) 

No. 5 1.... Qc8, heading to b7. (See page 331.) 

No. 6 1. Nxe4 Rxe4 2. BgS, with initiative. (See page 333.) 
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Chapter 19: Whtte Plays 4. g3 

Soynn itmpfiiiaiiit iPt^nis to limit Wmr 

After 4. g3, White stays on his side of the board for a while, 
quietly developing his pieces. Black can choose any of the 
three basic structures we’ve studied in Part II and equalize. 



♦ Wliite’s 4. g3 conforms to the goal of 
playing in and through the center. 

See Diagram 682. 


♦ Black enters a good Philidor Pirc 
by 8. ... exd4. 

See Diagram 690. 


♦ Before entering the Ruy Lopez Pirc, Black 
builds up his qiieenside position. 

See Diagram 708. 


♦ Black just played 7.... c5, preparing 
to enter the Dragon when he wishes to. 

See Diagram 713. 
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Chapter 19 

White Plays 4. g3 

The self-centered system 


I f a nonprofessional chess 
player were to ask Alex to rec¬ 
ommend a fairly simple and 
reliable system to play against 
the Pirc, GM Chernin would 
probably advocate 4. g3. 

Indeed, Wliite can win in this 
system if his opponent is not 
familiar with it, or if Black has 
been misled by manuals that 
promise Black an easy life in all 
variations. 

Like 4. NG, 4. g3 conforms 
to the goal of playing in and 
through the center. White doesn't 
bolt into enemy territory, but 



GM Alex Cherriih recoirfi" 

mends the g3 system to 
nonprofessionals. 


focuses on development. He pre¬ 
pares quietly for the upcoming 
action in the center. 


1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. g3 



The move 4. g3 not only 
announces the home for the 
White king’s bishop, but also pre¬ 
dicts the future posts of White’s 
other pieces. His king's knight 
heads to e2, allowing the f-pawn 
the right-of-way to advance. 
After a preliminary h2-h3, his 
queen's bishop heads to e3 where 
it can't be disturbed by ... Nf6-g4. 
In the play that follows, the major 
White pieces are often grouped 
in the center—the queen stays on 
d2, the rooks stay on dl and el. 
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Diagram 683 

Normal White piece placement 


Black's normal 
counterpunches 
are hard to make 

Such an array of forces, in 
which the crucial d4- and e4“ 
squares are under contiol, makes 
White’s center insensitive to the 
appearance of his opponent’s 
pawns on the fifth rank—the 
common method of creating 
counterplay for Black. In fact, if 
Black plays ... c7-c5 when he 
isn’t yet ready to recapture on c5 
with a piece (and thus transform 
the game into a favorable Sicilian 
Dragon), White can continue 
with d4xc5 d6xc5 and play e4-e5 
and f2-f4, obtaining the advan¬ 
tage. 

The ... d6-d5 advance is 
dubious not only because White 
guards against it with Nc3 and 
Bg2, but also in view of the nat¬ 
ural reaction, e4-e5. However, 
the idea of... d6-d5 may become 
feasible when Black has already 
played ... e7-e5 and ... e5xd4, 
transforming the game into a 


Philidor Pirc. But even in this 
case, Black finds it difficult to 
play ... d6“d5 because White can 
prevent the advance by playing 
Qd2 and Rdl. Transformation 
into a "good Philidor" is a hard 
task because the pawn e4 is 
defended so well—by Bg2, Nc3, 
in addition to Rel and even Ng3 
after the preliminary h2-h3 and 
g3-g4. 

What about playing ... e7- 
e5, not capturing ... exd4 and 
staying in a Ruy Lopez Pirc? 
Black then finds it hard to imple¬ 
ment his standard plans in this 
formation. White’s h-pawri elun- 
inates the possibility of ... Bg4, 
and the e-pawn is well defended, 
so Black’s attempt to pressure the 
center witli ... Nc6 and ... Re8 
could be insufficient. Black can’t 
force White to play d4-d5 or 
d4xe5, displacing his d-pawn. 

As we’ve seen, another good 
plan m both the Ruy Lopez and 
Philidor Pircs depends on ... b7- 
b5. Even here, White can make 
Black’s intentions difficult to 
perform. White can play the pre¬ 
ventive a2-a4 as soon as his 
opponent reveals his plans by 
playmg ... a7-a6 or ... c7-c6. 

A self-centerad 
system 

It’s almost as if White 
ignores his opponent in the early 
part of the game. Going back to 
our hypothetical conversation 
with the nonprofessional player 
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looking for a line against the 
Pirc, we’d recommend White 
continue m this way: Play 4. g3, 
then Bg2, Nge2, h3, 0-0, Be3, 
Qd2, Rdl, Rel, and then, if the 
coast is clear, play an immediate 
f2-f4, or prepare it first with g3- 
g4 and Ne2-g3. White can meet 
either ... c7“c6 or ... a7-a6 witli 
a2-a4. In the 4. g3 line, all of 
White’s actions seem natural and 
intuitive. 

This sort of preconceived 
plan reminds us of the story 
about the coach who told his 
player, 'T don’t know what your 
opponent will do tomorrow, but 
you will play the Ruy Lopez." 

The drawbacks 
of White’s 
piece piacement 

There is no "Wliite to play 
and win" system, of course. 
Many of the prophylactic actions 
taken by White offer Black some 
counterplans. In general, White’s 
"safety first" policy commits a 
lot of his resources to strengthen¬ 
ing the fourth rank, thus demon¬ 
strating that he is not going to 
invade beyond the line of demar¬ 
cation for a while. Let’s look at 
some specifics. 

White’s knight on e2 (rather 


than the normal f3) supports the 
advance f2-f4, but at some cost. 
His control over e5 is diminished. 
Black can take advantage of this 
fact by playing ... e7-e5 without 
difficulties. What’s more, the 
position of the knight on e2 has 
inherent drawbacks. Restricted 
by Black’s e5-pawn, the knight, 
looking for a change of venue, 
may go only to cl. If White wish¬ 
es to transfer tlie knight to g3, he 
must prepare the way by making 
the ambitious g3-g4 move. Or, to 
improve the position of this 
knight, White must wait for a 
long time for his opponent’s ... 
e5xd4. If White forces tlie issue 
in the center with d4xe5 ... 
d6xe5, Black’s pawn then 
remains on e5, guarding the 
squares that would otherwise 
look inviting to White’s knight. 

Some errors 
In previous theory 

Let’s take a look at the gener¬ 
alizations we’ve made so far in 
the context of the following 
example. In the process, weTl 
note some mistakes that are still 
being recommended: 1. e4 d6 2. 
d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. g3 Bg7 5. 
Bg2 0-0 6. Nge2 e5 7. h3 Nc6 8, 
Be3 Re8 9. 0-0 a6 10. a4 exd4 11. 
Nxd4 Bd7 12. Rel 


1 i>ON ’T W11 YiM :H OVVimh Y I I VI XV 
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Pirc Alert! 


> 

z 

> 


Here theory recommends 
two moves— \2. ... Na5 or 12. ... 
Nb4. The common purpose of 
both is the preparation of ... c7- 
c5, an advance that supposedly 
promises active play for Black. 
However, neither practice nor 
analysis supports such evalua¬ 
tion! 

After 12. ... Na5, White can 
prove that Black’s counterplay 
against the e-pawn is not suffi¬ 
cient. After 13. Qd3! c5 14. Nde2 
Bc6 15. Radi Qc7 16. b3, Wliite 
reaches the following position. 

> 
z 
> 

Ui 

ma 

tfl 


His idea is to play Nf4 or g3- 
g4!?. 

A similar picture develops 
after 12. ... Nb4 13. Qd2 (also 




Diagram 684 
After 12, Rel 


possible is 13. a5!? c5 14. Nb3 
Bc6 15. Bf4 Re6 16. Qd2±) 13. 
... c5 14. Nb3 Bc6 15. Bf4 Nh5 
16. Bg5 Bf6 17. Bxf6!±. 



Diagram 686 
After 17. Bxf6! 


> 

Z 

> 

(A 

(A 


Many books present only the 
inferior 17. Bh6 (Klinger— 
Miles, 1980). After 17. Bxf6, 
Black’s pressure on e4 is insuffi¬ 
cient, so his position is strategi¬ 
cally weak. We recall from the 
game Aseev-Zakharevich in Part 
11 that Black’s ... c7-c5 in the 
Philidor Pirc should be planned 
thoroughly to avoid permanent 
weaknesses on d6 and d5. 

Three defenslue 
systems 

White’s idea with 4. g3 is to 
maintain several strategic options 
at once, a reasonable goal for this 
kind of maneuvering approach. 
But you’ll see that this allows 
Black his own choices. In fact, 
we’re going to provide you three 
systems by which Black solves 
his main opening problems using 
the three Pirc structures we’ve 
studied: the Philidor Pirc, the Ruy 
Lopez Pirc, and the Dragon Pirc. 
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In his own tournament prac¬ 
tice, Alex tried to vary replies 
against the 4. g3 system. Tliis is a 
real luxury for Black, since such 
options are not always available 
to him in other systems White 
can choose against the Pirc 
Defense. 

Let’s begin with the Philidor 
Pirc structure, which we analyze 
in the most detail. 

System I: 

PMIIdor Structure 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. g3 
Bg7 5. Bg2 0-0 6, Nge2 e5 7. h3 



Diagram 687 
After 7. h3 


If White forgets theory and 
hurries with 7. 0-0, Black has a 
good reply in 7. ... Nc6! 8. dxeS 
(8. Be3? Ng4; 8. h3? exd4 9. 
Nxd4 Nxe4! 10. Nxc6 Nxc3 11. 
Nxd8 Nxdl, and Black’s chances 
are at least equal, or 8, d5 Ne7, 
and Black has a good game) 8. ... 
dxe5 9. Bg5. 



Diagram 688 
After 9. Bg5 


In this position. Black easily 
achieves equality: 9. ... Qxdl 10. 
Raxdl Nb4, with ... c7-c6 to fol¬ 
low. Now White controls the d- 
file, but his knights are not 
placed well. More complicated is 
9. ... Be6 10. Nd5 Bxd5 11. exd5 
Ne7 12. c4h6 13, Bd2 Nf5. 



Diagram 689 
After 13. ... Nfi 


This plan, with the goal of 
pushing the e-pawn forward, is 
pretty good for Black, and tour¬ 
nament practice proves it. Here 
we disagree with John Nunn, 
who takes White’s side because 
of his two bishops, and recom¬ 
mends 9. ... Qxdl only. In our 
opinion, the bishop pair is not a 
significant factor, considering 
the closed character of position. 


7, c6 8. a4 
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Pirc Alert! 



After 8. a4 

This move is made automati¬ 
cally nowadays, because after 8. 
0-0 or 8. Be3, Black plays 8. ... 
b5 immediately. 

8.... exd4 

The simplest sequence of 
moves on the way to the Philidor 
Pirc. If Black plays 8. ... Na6, 
there is the possibility 9. Be3 
cxd4 10. Bxd4. 


9. Nxd4 Na6 10. 0-0 Nb4 



Diagram 691 
After 10. ... Nb4 


Black’s knight on b4 enjoys 
his outpost because White was 
forced to play a2-a4. The knight 
is ready to support tlie freeing 
advance ... d6-d5. Besides, the 
horseman keeps an eye on the c2- 
pawn, tying down White’s queen 
so that she can’t play a major role 
in attacking the pawn on d6. 

So far Black has played to 
get a lavorable vaiiation of the 
Ruy Lopez or Philidor structures, 
while White played to prevent 
such a transposition with moves 
such as 7. h3 and 8. a4. Now, 
when it is clear that Black is get¬ 
ting ready to play ... d6-d5, the 
battle plan is changing. White 
tries to prevent ... d6-d5 or at 
least to prepare for it. 

11. aS 

White tries to push Black’s 
b4-knight back to a6 by playing 
Ra4, or to force Black to play 
c6-c5. Meanwhile, the idea of a5- 
a6 is afoot, and Black must 
remember that White's bishop 
applies latent pressure on the hl- 
a8 diagonal-—for instance: 11. ... 
d5 12. exd5 Nfxd5 13. Nxd5 
Nxd5 14. a6 ±. Yet Black replies 
cold-bloodedly. 

11.... Re8! 


BlaCk"^ KMt^iri I AJovs iitf: b4-ih irosr iiij: ai sl 
W ill I K Has iJr i A t (iitcr n lo pr .Av a4= 
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In this position, White has 
four possibilities: 12, Ra4, 12. 
Rel, 12. f4, and 12. Kh2. 


We aie not going to empha¬ 
size 12. Nde2, because it presents 
no special challenge and gives 
Black a freer hand after 12.... d5. 
(In the game Motwani—^Ivan¬ 
chuk, 1990, Black, trying to create 
complications, played 12. ... Re5.) 
A12.Ra4 



Diagram 693 
After 12. Ra4 


Threatening the knight on 
b4. But this is not dangerous in 
light of Black’s reply. 


12.. .. c5! 13. NdbS 

White executes the threat that 
“prevented” Black’s 12. ... c5!. 

13.. .. dS! 14. exdS 


Or 14. Nxd5 NfxdS 15. exd5 
Bf5 16. Na3 Bd7. 

14.... Bf5! 16. Na3 Bd7 



Black wins material. 

B 12. Rel 



Diagram 695 
After 12. Rel 


Of course, all Wliite’s moves 
should be viewed from the view¬ 
point of a possible ... d6-d5. 

12.... dS 
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Pirc AlertI 


In Aii0::y-7--XAK:tJ,\KKViC'H, Bi.ack’s posrnoN is 
on KN JIM OM; step FRI>%1 I \IT IN(; AP\Kf - 
BUT IT [lOl.Ds! 


Now we see that White’s 
choice has a downside: if 13. 
exd5 Rxel +! 14. Qxel c5 and the 
knight on b4 becomes a hero. 

But the main idea of 12. Re I 
is to meet 12. ... d5 with 13. e5. 
Here too Black has a strong 
move: 13.... Ne4!. (Or even more 
ambitious—13. ... Nd7! 14. f4 f6 
15. e6 f5, ready to meet 16, 
exd7? with ... Rxel+ 17. Qxel 
Bxd4+) 14. Nxe4 dxe4 

> 
z 
> 

S! 


Here the annihilation of the 
central pawns leads to equality; 

15. c3 (Or 15. Rxe4 Rxe5 16. 
Rxe5 Bxe5 17. c3 Bxd4!? 18. 
cxd4 Be6 19. Ra4=, draw, 
Gulko—Hort, 1987) 15. ... Nd3 

16. Rxe4Nxcl 17. Qxel Rxe5=. 



VVlHTU’S ctioict: of 

12. RH 

HAS V nOW.X-SlDE. 


C 12. f4 



Wliite plans to respond to ... 
d6-d5 with e4-e5, when Black 
can't play 13. ... Ne4. 

12.... d5! 

The game Aseev—Zakhar- 
evich continued with 12, ... a6. 
and after 13. g4 h6! 14. Nde2 c5 
15. Be3 Qc7 16. Qd2 Bd7 17 
Bf2 Bc6 18. Ng3 Rad8 19. Rfel 
Rd7! 20. g5, Black could equal¬ 
ize with 20.... hxg5 21. fxg5 Nil" 
22. Nd5 Qd8 23. h4 Nxd5 24 
exd5 Bb5 25. Rxe8 Qxe8 26, Rel 
Re7. This method of defense ii 
quite difficult for Black—ai 
weVe seen in Part II, Black': 
position is often just one ste] 
from breaking apart. (Still, then 
is no direct refiitation of thi 
line.) 
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13. eS Nd7 



14. Nce2! 


Ftacnik suggests this move, 
with tlie idea that if Black coun¬ 
ters in the center with an imme¬ 
diate 14. ... f6, White continues 
with 15. e6 Nf8 16. c3 Na6 17. 
f5!. By offering the e-pawn, 
Wliite gets a strong attack. That’s 
why we recommend a different 
14th move. 

14.... Nf8!TK 

Now Black is ready to play ... 
f7-f6. Despite White’s powerful 
kingside pawns. Black has good 
play. Of course, the combination 
of ... Nf8 with a follow-up ... f7- 
f6 may be played against moves 
otlier than 14. Nce2. This promis¬ 


ing plan offers Black a simple 
and clear solution on his 12th 
move—12. ... d5. Black can thus 
avoid the razor-sharp risk of 12. 
... a6 as played in Aseev— 
Zakharevich. 


D 12.Kh2! 



White avoids some of the 
difficulties that can occur after 
12. Rel (12. Rel d5 13. exd5 
Rxel+ 14. Qxel c5) and 12. f4 
(where White’s bishop can’t 
attack the d-pawn from the f4- 
square). In Ivanchuk—Nikolic, 
1990, Black played ... d6-d5 any¬ 
way: 12. ... d5 13. exd5 NfxdS 
14. Nxd5 Nxd5 15. a6! Qb6. (See 
Diagram 700, next page.) 


I’m: STRAlCjrtWbRWriRD 12. ... o5 OFFERS Bl.AC’R A 
SIMP! i: AM) CiJSAR SOI A IU)>: JU fllS PROBLEM, ANO | 
\Som.S lire R V/OR~SHARP risk OI 12. ...a6, : 
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Pirc Alert! 



Black believes that he could 
hold his game despite the isolat¬ 
ed a- and c-pawns that he incurs. 
The game continued: 16. c3 Rb8 
(16. ... bxa6 16. Nxc6!±) 17. 
Qa4 Bxd4 18. Bxd5! (now we see 
the depth of 12. Kh2!. White’s 
whole operation is possible 
because the pawn on h3 is pro¬ 
tected) 18. ... Be5 19. axb7 Bxh3 
20. Bxf7+ Kxf7 21. Kxh3 Rxb7 
22. Qc4+ Re6 23. f4 Bf6 24. f5 


Diagram 702 
After 13. ... c5 


14. Nb3 



Or 14. ]Sldb5 Nxe4 15. Bxe4 
Bxb5 16. Nxb5 Rxe4 17. c3 Qe7! 
with idea 18. cxb4 Re2+ 19. Kgl 
Qe4 

14. ... Bc6 15. Rel Qc7 16. g4 
h6! 


Diagram 701 
After 24. f5 

White won with his kingside 
attack on move 30, So Black 
must be accurate after White 
plays 12. Kh2!. 

12.... Bd7! 

This move, as well as its 
predecessor, 11. ... Re8, is not an 



Diagram 703 
After 16. ... h6! 
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White can’t activate his dark- 
square bishop. 

Black’s 12. ... Bd7! con¬ 
fronts White with a dilemma. The 
move 13. Rel does not prevent... 
d6-d5 (just as 12. Rel did not): 
13. ... d5 14. e5 (14. exd5 Rxel+ 

15. Qxel c5) 14. ... Ne4 15. Nxe4 
dxe4, and White doesn’t even 
have 16. c3 in view of 16.... Nd3, 
while 16. Bd2 is countered by 16. 
... Na6!, which also eliminates 
the possibility of a5-a6. 

As we saw in the 12. Rel 
variation, positions in which the 
e4- and e5-pawns disappear are 
equal. 

D2 13. Bf4 



Diagmm 704 
After 13. ... Bf4 


This alternative doesn’t cre¬ 
ate any problems for Black either. 


13.. .. dS 14. exdS 

Or 14. Bd6 Bg4! 15. hxg4 
Qxd6. 

14.. .. NfxdS 15. Nxd5 NxdS 

Now White’s bishop must 
retreat. 

16. Bel Rc8 

Black continues to play accu¬ 
rately. After the hasty 16. ... Qf6 

17. c3 Rad8 18. Qb3 Bc8 19. a6! 
b6? 20. Nxc6 Qxc6 21. Rdl Be6 
22. c4±. Black’s memory is 
unpleasantly jogged regarding 
White’s prospects on the hl-a8 
diagonal. 

After 16. ... Rc8, White must 
give up something in order to 
bring his pieces into action, for 
instance 17. c4 Nb4 or 17, c3 
Qc7 18, Qb3 Bxd4 19. cxd4 Be6 
(similar to the game Gulko— 
Hort). 



Diagram 705 
After 19. ... Be6 
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Pirc Alert! 


D313. Nb3 



In this variation, White’s 
knight heads away from g3, 
where it would strengthen the e4- 
outpost. 

13.... Be6 14. Ra4 

White prevents ... d6’-d5, but 
the position of Wliite’s rook on 
a4 is somewhat awkward. 


14. ... c5 15. Bf4 Bc4 16. Rel 
Re6 



Even though Black began 
with a Philidor Pirc structure, he 
was soon ready to play ... db-dS, 


As we can see, for instance, in 
the last example, his opponent 
had to pay a high toll to prevent 
it. This position is roughly equal, 
but strategically unbalanced. 
White protects his e-pawn well, 
but his queenside looks a bit like 
the driver-education practice 
parking lot. His rook on a4 and 
loiight on b3 are a bit of an 
embarrassment. What’s more, 
Black’s knight on b4 puts contin¬ 
uous pressure on Wliite’s position. 

System Uz 

Buy Lopez Structure 

In this reaction to 4. g3, 
Black decides on a tenacious 
attempt to play ... b7-b5 (ignor¬ 
ing even a2-a4) in a Ruy Lopez 
Philidor. This can by done by the 
following sequence of moves. 
(Some transpositions of moves 
are possible along the way.) 


1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. g3 
c6 5. a4 Nbd7 6. Bg2 Bg7 7. 
Nge2 0-0 8. 0-0 b6 



9, Ii3 a6 10. Be3 Bb7 
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We are already familiar with 
the series of moves ... c7-c6, ... 
b7“b6, ... a7-a6, ... Bb7 and then 
... b6-b5. 

11. g4 e5 

Of course, in response to an 
earlier f2-f4 (with the idea e4“ 
e5). Black would play ... e7-e5 
immediately. 


12. Ng3 



After g4-g5, Black can’t now 
reply with ... Nf6-h5. 

12.... b5 

Also possible is the less 
ambitious 12. ... h6. 

13. g5 

In order to play d4-d5 suc¬ 
cessfully, White has to remove 
Black’s knight from its position 
on f6. But White’s subsequent 
attack against Black’s queenside 
(in some cases, even involving 
the win of a pawn)—-is balanced 
by his own terminally ill g5- 
pawn. Because of its feebleness, 
the entire White kingside is weak. 


13.... Ne8 14. d5 cxdS 15. Nxd5 
Nc7 


Immediately attacking the 
d5-outpost. 

16. axbS axbS 



17. Qe2 

Shirov gives 17. Rxa8 Bxa8 

18. Qd3 Nc5 19. Bxc5 dxc5 20. 
Rdl (after 20. Nxc7 Qxc7 21. 
Qxb5 Rb8, White's prospects are 
limited by the poor positions of 
his minor pieces, the bishop on 
g2 and knight on g3, as well as 
his weak pawn on g5) 20. ... Ne6 
21. h4 Qe8, with unclear play, 
according to Shirov. In our opin¬ 
ion, Black is no worse here. 

17. ... Nc5 18. Rxa8 Bxa8 19. 
Rdl N5e6 20. Nxc7 Qxc7 

White’s qi'ei nside 
^A' l'I'ACK 
■ Bv 

l ERMiNAl I V WEAK 
PAWN 
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Pirc Alert! 



Diagram 711 
After 20, ... Qxc7 


Black sacrifices a pawn, but 
White’s d5-outpost is now elimi¬ 
nated, and Black’s knight is head¬ 
ing to f4. 

21. Qxb5 Rb8 22. Qa4 Bc6 23. 
Qa2 Nf4 24. c3 h6 25. h4 hxg5 
26. hxg5 Bd7 27. Rd2 Be6 28, 
Qa6 Bf8 

Not only protecting the d- 
pawn, but threatening to win the 
g-pawn witli... Bf8-e7. 

29. Bxf4 exl4 30. Ne2 Qc5 

Black is certainly no worse 
(Molir—Chernin, 1997). 

Rarely used in tournaments, 
this defensive plan, involving 
Black’s persistent attempts to 
play ... b7-b5, seems to provide 
him good practical chances. 

System III: 

Dragon Structure 

Black can also employ a Dra¬ 
gon structure against White’s 4. g3. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. g3 
Bg7 5. Bg2 0-0 6. Nge2 Nbd7 



Black needs to do some 
"construction work" to build a 
Dragon. 

7. 0-0 


Playing 7. Be3 is not effec¬ 
tive before h2-h3. 

7.... c5 



Diagram 713 
After 7 . ... c5 

8. h3 


White doesn't want to play 8. 
d5 because afterward, it is easy 
for Black to accomplish ... b7-b5. 
Now we have quite a rare situa¬ 
tion: Black is not in a hurry to 
play the Dragon Pirc (!) and may 
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postpone ... c5xd4. He needs to 
solve tlie problem of developing 
the queenside—and to do so, he 
must fianchetto his light-square 
bishop with ... b7-b6 and Bb7. 

Black will have to move his 
queenside rook to b 8 to prevent it 
from being attacked on the long 
diagonal at some moment after 
e4-e5. After 8. ... cxd4 9. Nxd4, 
9. ... b6? is bad in view of 10. 
Nc6. So Black must first play 8. 
... Rb8, planning ... b7-b6 (or, if 
given a chance, ... b7-b5) on the 
next move, and only then ... 
c5xd4. Black reasonably believes 
that if White has not played 8. d5 
or 8. dxc5, he shouldn't fear 
either of these threats in the 
future as well. 


8. Rb8 9. a4 b6 



This reply could also be 
played in answer to 9. Be3. White 
hied both 10. Bg5 and 10. Be3 
here. In both variations, Black 
transposes the game to the 
Dragon Pirc immediately or after 
a few moves. 


10. BgS a6 11. Qd2 Re8 12. 
Rfel cxd4 13. Nxd4 Bb7 



After 13. ... Bb7 

In positions of this kind. 
White's standard plan is Nd5 
(with the idea of applying pres¬ 
sure to f6 and forcing Black to 
play ... Nf6xd5 e4xd5). But the 
plan doesn't work here because 
f6 is well protected by Black. 
One of the remarkable features of 
this position is Black's ability to 
play ... e7-e6, despite the weak¬ 
ening of his d-pawn. One of the 
most instructive games (Aseev— 
Khalifman, 1997) went: 

14. Nd5 e6 15. Nxf6+ Nxf6 16. 
Ra3 Qd7 17. Bh6 Bli8 18. Qb4 
e5 19. Nb3 aS 20. Qc4 Bxe4 21. 
Bxe4 dS 22. Bxd5 Nxd5 23. Kh2 
Rbc8 

pLAiNi ; 

¥6 IS ^ 
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Pirc Alert! 



Black has better play. 


Tliis elastic variation has 
been little used in tournament 
play, but is becoming more and 
more popular nowadays. The 
available statistics show Black is 
doing very well. 

Plaving the Modern 
moue order 
against 4. g3 

The Modem will eventually 
transpose into the Pirc in these 
lines. There’s really no point in 
Black’s delaying Nf6 (at least 
for very long) against 4. g3. 


Irhiick V- g3 ^!raiegy c^miorms fo ike ^A; =■ 
lehL-r ferns /ic 

lyii/rekt fhunh pnsilicis. r/ -v_-:-=-= 

phireNh-fil isfihe H hiie /W=rL-'x. 

tiihi^h^k many i)f myntiu! iNina - 

pir!, iifv^cVeNietl hi^ kci% u t h(yii-e if/kke ihree'.Mn; 

^!nli ui Vr i^xamiet-ii ifi /^iri if ike f'efiiJoK Ruy'Lape:6., 

ar Dm^n^mfr: The Phiikinr km keeN ike mb^i'com- 

hm aii ihree vfror m give lUfux .i . 
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Pirc Alert! 


White Plays 4. g3 

iUMttiNn iiiaiiiotsi 




Diagram 719 Diagram 720 

Black to move Black to move 
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White nm a. at 

SfumtiiNis m uminiMrar 

mawfiieffsi 


No. 1 1.... Nc6!, practically forcing White to take on e5, with an even game. 

(See page 343.) 

No. 2 1.... bS, with excellent prospects for Black. (See page 344.) 

No, 3 1. ... Bf5 2. Na3 Bd7, winning material. (See page 345.) 

No. 4 1.... Nf8!, preparing ... f7-f6. (See page 347.) 

No. 5 1.... bS and the more cautious 1.... h6 are equally good. 

(See page 351.) 

No. 6 1.... e6I. Black achieves a good game despite the weakening of 

his d-pawn. (See page 353.) 




■STPP3 igl-JiN loiCMci 



f 117.1 If 

•t iikii iiii (iHre^^irh 
Born iff rhe Sovkn l/nkm in i9^9^ 
irun‘t^ivh was irn nnfeii the fiM iHie in 
i9M, //.r,V a papularJljpifV in fke iJS^ 
I i= H V h 1 nx I ^' X n 0 i e i ^ f h I f I o r:. ‘ n n n d r: ;- i i i e t ' 
.f.i.rif emnis... Unremch plared the Fire 
idh-n ihnntehoni the j= and i9Wk 
ronniindan:: its theoty. }diFii find 

a de ~^‘n ^d' hi:^ tmi>^e'unn lentn y 
dnanxhani this: innyt. 
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Section Three, Introduction: 

Macho on tho Kingsido 


A ttack as soon as the pieces 
are set up—that’s White’s 
motto in this third theoreti¬ 
cal section. 

Chapter 20 examines White’s 
most direct try at an early knock¬ 
out. He plays Be3, planning to 
organize an early pawn-storm 
against the castled Black king, to 
open files, to force the exchange 
of Black’s stalwart g7-bishop 
with Qd2 and Bh6, and, as Bobby 
Fischer put it, to “sac, sac, mate!” 

1. e4 d6 2, d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. Be3 



Chapter 20: after 4, Be3 


Chapter 21, one of our short¬ 
est, prepares you for an even 
more audacious plan for White, 
playing 4. Be2 and, without fur¬ 
ther ado, jamming his h-pawn 
toward confrontation with g6. 

1. e4 d6 2, d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Be2 Bg7 5. h4 



Black should not fear these 
examples of the action-hero 
approach to chess, but certainly 
needs to be prepared. 
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Chapter 20: White Plays 4. Be3 

SfiiiKe iimiikiiiiiiii npniii^ tm lior 

After 4. Be3, White has numerous plans to choose from. 
Black can, however, fight back by delaying his fianchetto and 
starting queenside actions immediately with 4.... c6. 



♦ After 4. ... c6, White has to clarify his 
intention—at least partially. 

See Diagram 727. 


♦ 10. ... Be7. Black prepares castling while 
defending tlie pawn on b4. 

See Diagram 732. 


♦ Wliite has a problem—where to retreat 
Ills knight. 

See Diagram 754. 


♦ Before playing ... Bb7 and ... Nf6, Black must 
drive White’s knight away with ... b4. 


See Diagrajn 786. 
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Chapter 20 

White Plays 4. Be3 

Ready to storm the kingside 


i n this chapter we deal with 
one of the most dangerous 
systems against the Pirc 
defense. As early as 4. Be3, we 
can say that White definitely pre¬ 
vents Operation Enter the Dra¬ 
gon— 4.... c5 5. dxc5 Qa5 6. Qd2. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Be3 



Diagram 725 
After 4. BeB 


White keeps his opponent in 
the dark concerning future 
plans—including, importantly, 
the future of White’s f-pawn. Will 
it go to f3, strengthening e4 and 
preparing a pawn storm (g2-g4 
and h2-h4) against the Black 


king’s position? 

Or does While want to play 
f2-f4 to finish building a center 
phalanx? Perhaps the pawn will 
stay on fl duiing a natural devel¬ 
opment of White’s pieces (for 
example NB and Qd2, transpos¬ 
ing into the Hybrid System, or 
NB and h3, going into the 
Classical System). All these 
plans are available for White 
after 4. Be3. Black must choose a 
plan of development that’s effec¬ 
tive against all of these possibili¬ 
ties. 

The seemingly modest move 
4. Be3 actually prevents a num¬ 
ber of Black’s stock plans. 

Black’s bishop 
Chase falls 

Decades ago. White played 
4. B first to secure his bishop’s 
position. Only then did he play 5. 
Be3. But is 4. ... Ng4 really dan¬ 
gerous for White? If not, he 
should play the flexible—and 
thus stronger—4. Be3. 

Let’s first consider the "raid'* 
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on White’s bishop: 4. ... Ng4 5. 
Bg5 h6 6. Bh4 g5 7. Bg3 

> 

9 ^ 


Against 4. Be3, this bishop- 
chase brings Black nothing but 
additional weaknesses. 

Black should euen 
defer his fiancheno 

Moreover, since White’s 4. 
Be3 lays the groundwork for the 
exchange of dark-square bishops 
with Qd2 and Bh6, even a plan as 
basic as Black’s fianchetto is 
affected. Under these circum¬ 
stances, Black is well advised to 
fight the 'Var of the tempo" by 
putting off the move ... Bg7. Of 
course, if White plays Qd2 and 
Bh6 before Black fianchettoes, 
then after the exchange ... 
Bf8xh6 Qd2xh6, Wliite’s queen 
on h6 prevents Black from 
castling. But as practice shows, 
when White deploys his queen to 
the flank too early, his center suf¬ 
fers. So, Black needs to manage 
for a while without 4. ... Bg7. 

Black’s trusty 

... Nc6 Is Ineffective 

With 4. Be3, White creates 
yet another unknown for Black, 



Diagram 726 
After 7. BgS 


since Wliite can castle on either 
side of the board. Putting it posi¬ 
tively, Black is spared making his 
usual decision about whether to 
play ... c7-c6 or ... Nc6. After 4. 
Be3,... Nc6 is of little use here— 
Black has no reason to attack d4, 
since White protects it from the 
very beginning. In the old days, 
when 4. Be3 was connected only 
with the plan f2-f3, Qd2 and 
0-0-0 and often began with 4. f3, 
Black’s task was easier and clear¬ 
er. But over the years. White has 
built a subtle system to fight 
back! 

Black can’t play ... cs,. 
but can play ... c6 

After 4. Be3, Black has no 
real hope of playing the coun¬ 
terblow ... c7-c5. Rather, the 
pawn must restrict itself to a 
more modest post. 

Like White’s 4. Be3, Black’s 
pawn move has several purposes. 
On the one hand, it strengthens 
the center, specifically d5. On the 
other hand, it prepares ... b7-b5. 
The move ... b7-b5 is valuable 
by itself—as usual, it threatens 
... b5-b4, undermining the 

defense of the pawn on e4, and 
prepares the pawn storm that can 
be useful in case White castles 
long. 

A new, sharp idea, .., a7-a6, 
seems somewhat too risky for 
Black. 

4.... c6 
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After 4, ... c6 

But at this point, White has 
to clarify his intentions, at least a 
bit. His main choices are 5. Qd2, 
5. f3, and 5. h3. After 5. a4 (pre¬ 
venting 5. b5), Black can reply 

5. ... Bg7 (5. ... Qa5, 5. ... Qc7 
and 5. ... Nbd7 are also playable). 
Wliite has already revealed his 
plans, and Qd2, followed by Bh6, 
is no longer dangerous. Watch for 
transpositions into other lines! 

The study of the most popu¬ 
lar move—5. Qd2—is complicat¬ 
ed by the possibilities of transi¬ 
tions to a number of plans. 

The move 5. f3 has inde¬ 
pendent meaning only if White 
sets his g-pawn in motion as soon 
as possible. 

If White wants to see his f- 
pawn join the line up on the 
fourth rank, he must first play 
h2-h3. (Otherwise after f2-f4, the 
attack ... Nf6-g4 turns out to be 
unpleasant.) 

Let’s take a look at each of 
White’s fifth moves in turn. 


A 5, Qd2 



After 5. Qd2 

Black’s idea—delaying Bg7 
and instead playing 4. ... c6, 
fighting to be a tempo up after 
Bh6 and ... Bxh6—is becoming 
very relevant. He can now con¬ 
tinue this strategy. 

5, ...b5 

True, the ultimate conse¬ 
quences of an all-out pawn strug¬ 
gle (i.e., where White plays a2- 
a4, d4-d5, or e4-e5) are unclear. 
But 5. ... b5 is perhaps the only 
active attempt Black has! 

Now White has to decide 
how to defend his e-pawn. He 
can play 6. Bd3 or 6. f3. 
Moreover, making this choice 
finally weds him to a long-term 
piece-deployment. 

With 6. Bd3, together with 
Nf3 and 0-0, White concentrates 
on the center, while with 6. f3, he 
focuses his sights on the king- 
side. 

A1 6. Bd3 Nbd7 7. Nf3 c5 
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After 7. ... e5 

Conceptually, Black’s play 
shouldn’t arouse suspicion. If he 
succeeds in consolidating his 
position, the advantage of his 
pavv^n being on b5 will become 
evident. At first sight, however, 
White’s lead in development may 
be disconcerting. The question 
is—can Black finish mobilizing, 
all the while keeping the territory 
his pawns have staked out? 

White’s logical remedy is the 
immediate exchange 8. dxe5, 
combined with activity on both 
wings—on the kingside (with 
Nc3‘-e2-g3, Bh6), and on the 
queenside (with 2i2-a4). 

Before we begin to examine 
8. dxeS, let’s determine if White 
can get something by immediate¬ 
ly attacking the pawn on b5 with 
8. a4. After 8. ... b4 9. Ne2 exd4 
10. Nexd4 c5 11. Ne2 Bb7, Black 
has strong counterplay against 
White’s pawn on e4. (Black’s 
methodology—... b4, ... exd4, ... 
c5—is a theme from Part II.) So 
8. a4 can be ruled out. 


What if White puts oft' the 8. 
cbceS capture? Such a plan seems 
too slow. If White tries 8. 0-0, 
Black answers with 8, ... Bb7. 
White’s “natural play”—moves 
such as Radi, Rfel, h3—gives 
Black time to finish his develop¬ 
ment. So White usually relies on 
8. dxe5, which also eliminates his 
having repeatedly to calculate the 
consequences of... exd4. 

8. dxeS dxeS 



After 8. ... dxeS 

9. h3 

In 1991 John Nunn discov¬ 
ered that this simple move, pre¬ 
venting ... Ng4, produces an 
apparent double threat. On the 
queenside. White brandishes the 
undermining a2-a4, forcing 
Black’s b-pawn to advance to b4, 
which could lead to a weakness 
in Black's queenside. On the 
kingside, White feints Be3-h6, 
thus delaying Black from 
castling short for a long time to 
come. 

Tested for the first time in 
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the game Nunn—Gelfand, 1991, 
this idea won for White and 
determined tlie fashion in the 4. 
Be3 system for many years. 

What is the right way to react 
to the move 9. h3? First, Black 
has to decide which is worse, 
accepting a weakened queenside 
or delaying castling. Boris 
Gelfand played 9. ... Bg7? 
because he considered castling 
promptly tlie higher priority. In 
fact, a2-a4 is the main and, actu¬ 
ally, the only real threat Black 
must prevent. 

9. Bb7! 

It turns out that the "threat¬ 
ened” 10- Bh6 inconveniences 
Black only momentarily: 10. ... 
Bxh6 11. Qxh6 Ng8! TH, with 
the idea 12. Qg7 Qf6=. 

> 
z 
> 

(A 
(0 


Of course, Black must be 
prepared for White’s attempt to 
repeat the moves 12. Qe3 Ngf6 
13. Qh6, but such a "threat" is, at 
least normally, hardly a deterrent 
for Black. But a logical question 
makes us backtrack a bit. If the 
idea of a2-a4 is so strong, could 



After 12, ... Qf6 


playing 9. a4 instead of 9. h3 be 
better? Well, after 9. a4 b4 10. 
Ne2, Black develops his dark- 
square bishop to a surprising 
square with 10. ... Be7!?. 


1 

r. 

in 


in 


Black’s bishop is brought 
into play and defends the pawn 
on b4. In fact. Black’s bishop 
deployment is not unique. Have a 
look at the game Muse—Hickl, 
1991, where White, instead of 9. 
h3 or 9. a4, chose 9. 0-0. 


tm 

> 

r 




Black played 9.... Be7!?, and 
the threat of... Ng4 (10. Bh6 Ng4 
11. Bg7? Rg8 12. Bh6? g5) 
forced White to play 10. h3. 

With Black’s bishop on e7, 
a2-a4 is not so dangerous. Black 
would play ... b5-b4, where his 
pawn is now protected. 
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Muse—Hickl continued 10, 
... 0-0 11. a4 b4 12. Na2 a5 13. 
Ncl Qc7 14. Nb3 Re8 15. Qe2 
Nf8 16. Nfd2 Ne6. 



Diagram 734 
Afler 16, ... Ne6 


Although c4 is firmly in 
White’s possession, his oppo¬ 
nent’s knights have bright 
prospects for invasion on d4 and 
f4. The game went on: 17. Nc4 c5 
18. Nbd2 Bb7 19. f3 Nh5, with 
excellent opportunities for Black. 

So our main-line continua¬ 
tion 9. h3 seems to be best for 
Wliite. Among other benefits, it 
eliminates 9. ... Be7, because 10. 
Bh6 can no longer be met by ,.. 
Ng4. 

Back to our main line after 

9. ... Bb7. 

10. 0-0 Bg7 11. a4 a6 

The exchange 12. Bh6 0-0 
13. Bxg7 Kxg7 doesn't promise 
White an advantage. So White 
maneuvers his knight to g3 and 
prepares c2-c4. 

12. Ne2 



Diagram 735 
After 12. Ne2 


Black now has two good 
choices. He can castle at last. 

12.... 0-0 13. Ng3 



Diagram 736 
After 13. NgS 


At first glance, White’s 
knight on g3 hasn’t any more 
promise than it had on c3. But on 
g3, the knight isn't subject to 
attack by Black’s b-pawn and so 
can reliably defend the e-pawn. 
Additionally, with the knight out 
of its way, White’s c-pawn has the 
possibility of moving ahead, sep¬ 
arately or in combination with 
b2-b4. Finally, under certain con¬ 
ditions, White may even play 
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Ng3-f5. 

After 13. ... Qe7 (or 13. ... 
Qc7 14. Bh6?—14. c4 was bet¬ 
ter—14. ... Re8 15. Nf5 BhS!?, 
Kogan—Van Wely, 1993), White 
can fight for advantage with 14. 
c4b4 15. c5 a5 (15. ... Nxc5 16. 
Qxb4+-) 16. Qc2 (Marciano— 
Leski, 1997). 


us that a better idea is to highlight 
the weakness on c5 in another 
way: 16. ... Kh8, ... Ng8 and ... 
Bh6. 

Nevertheless, Black can, if 
he wants, prevent White fi*om 
getting his pawn to c5 by a dif¬ 
ferent twelfth move. (See 
Diagram 735.) 


z 

> 

!< 

(A 

(A 


The position assumes the 
contours of a King’s Indian. 
White has good spots at b3 and 
c4 for his minor pieces, but the 
pawn on c5 requires protection. 
In the game, Black rushed to 
move his knight from f6 to e6 in 
order to attack this pawn, but 
after 16. ... Ne8 17. Rfdl Nc7 18. 
Bc4 Kh8 19. Bb3 Ne6 20. Bxe6 
Qxe6 21. Rd6 ±, White locked up 
control of the d-file. It seems to 



12.... Qe7!?TN 


Kindermann’s idea. 



Diagram 738 
After 12. ... Qe7! 


If now 13. c4 (13. Ng3 Nc5), 
Black responds with 13. ... b4 
and White doesn’t have 14. c5 
because of 14. ... Nxc5. Then 
Black’s next move will be ... c6- 
c5, and White has to forget about 
any advantage. 


Bf.ACK ( AX. IF m. WAXTS, I'RFA FM 
WitiiF, FROAi (;i:i i ix<; uis 
\ TO r 5 l{\ A DIFFI UKM 
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A2 6.13 



After 6. J3 

The system 4. Be3 5. Qd2 is 
associated strongly with this con¬ 
tinuation. Like 6, Bd3, 6. f2-f3 
shores up e4. But the pawn move 
brings up a new theme, the pawn 
storm against Black’s king. 

In fact, the whole subject of 
this pawn storm would have been 
developed into a chapter for Part 
II of this book—were it not for 
the fact that its strategy is limited 
to the variation that combines 
Be3 and f2-f3. 

After f2-f3 and the following 
g2-g4 and h2-h4, the bulwark of 
Black's defense in the Pirc—the 
characteristic kingside formation 
of the knight on f6, bishop on g7 
and pawns on f7, g6, and h7 — 
becomes a target. 

White’s pawn advance can 
have a number of ultimate pur¬ 
poses—from pursuing a mating 
attack to gaining a space advan¬ 
tage. Because the pawn storm’s 
effectiveness isn’t restricted to 


playing for mate, White can 
begin the advance without wait¬ 
ing for Black to castle kingside. 

The move g2-g4 supports h2- 
h4-h5. However, g2-g4 creates 
the independent threat of g4-g5. 
Attacked in this way, Black’s 
knight on f6 has two squares for 
retreat—h5 and d7. Both have 
their own minuses. 

The knight can be a liability 
for Black on h5, especially if 
White’s pawn is still on h2, 
allowing the threat of the maneu¬ 
ver Ngl-e2-g3. This reposition¬ 
ing forces ... Nh5xg3. (The 
retreat ... Nh5-g7, allowing h2- 
h4-h5, is usually even worse.) 
After h2xg3, White has the semi¬ 
open h-file—a positional factor 
disastrous for Black. 

Even the best retreat for 
Black’s knight, d7, has its minus¬ 
es. 

Retiring the knight here 
leads to an obvious traffic jam on 
Black’s queenside. Black’s knight 
on b8 is especially gridlocked. 

Can Black stave off this 
Hobson’s choice between two 
evils by meeting g2-g4 with h7- 
h5, and after g4-g5, retreating his 
f6-knight to h7? Well, it is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine how the knight 
can be re-deployed effectively 
from there. 

So, after g4-g5, retreating the 
knight to d7 has to be considered 
a strategic necessity that Black 
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should foresee and prepare for 
properly. These are the consider¬ 
ations that Black weighs after 6. 
f3 to choose his response. 

6.... Nbd7 



As in the previous line. Black 
continues to wage the war for a 
tempo, keeping his bishop on f8, 
so that in case of Bh6, he can 
trade bishops without wasting a 
move with Bg7. Instead he brings 
his queen’s knight into action. 

White has four moves here, 
7. g4, 7. 0-0-0,7. Nh3 and 7. Bh6. 

A2a 7. g4 

White leads with the pawn stonn. 

7.... Nb6 

Best. The knight looks to c4 
and frees d7 for the retreat of its 
colleague on f6. 

Once again, White has four 
moves: 8. g5, 8. h4, 8. b3, and 8. 
Bd3. 

A2ai 8. g5 

White dislocates Black’s knight. 


8.... Nfd7 9. d5 



9.... Ne5! TH 

This pawn sacrifice is the 
only correct choice for Black. 
Neither 9. ... b4 10. Qd4!, nor 9. 
... cxd5 10. Bd4! e5 11. Bxb6 is 
satisfactory for Black. 

10. dxc6 Nbc4 



Now after White moves his 
queen to a safe square and Black 
plays ... Nxe3, Black gains obvi¬ 
ous compensation for the pawn. 
Also okay for Black is 11. Bxc4 
Nxc4 12. Qd4 Rg8. 
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For example, play could con¬ 
tinue 13. Nxb5 Qa5+ 14. Nc3 
Be6 followed by 15. ... Bg7 or 
13. 0-0-0 Bg7 14. Qd3 Nxb2 15. 
Kxb2 b4, and Black has the ini¬ 
tiative. 

n2a2 8. h4 



White drops the other shoe 
immediately. 

8,... h5 9. g5 Nfd7 10. d5 


This try is repulsed in a sim¬ 
ilar way to the one weVe seen in 
A2al. 



After JO. d5 

10.... NeS! 11. dxc6 

Or II. Bd4 Bg7 12. dxc6 
Nbc4 13. c7 Qd7 14, Qcl, with 


an unclear position. (Nijboer— 
Timman, 1997). 

11. ... Nbc4 12. Bxc4 Nxc4 13. 
Qd4 Rg8 14. Nxb5 Qa5+ 15. 
Nc3 Be6 

Black follows up with 16. ... 
Bg7 and White’s position is 
threat ene d (Nij b oer—S mirin, 
1997), 

A2a3 8. b3 



Diagram 745 
After 8. b3 


This continuation prevents 
Black from posting a knight on 
c4, but White weakens his queen- 
side pawns and eliminates the 
possibility of castling queenside. 

8.... Qc7 

Black is going to prepare ... 
c6-c5 gradually. 

The position allows other 
approaches too: 8. ... a5 9. g5 
Nfd7 10. h4 Bg7 11. h5 Rg8! (it 
is important for Black to prevent 
his bishop from being trapped on 
f8 by h5-h6) 12. Rdl Qc7 13. 
Bg2 Bb7 14. f4 b4 15. Nce2 c5 
16. c4 a4 
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Black has sufficient counter¬ 
play (Yilmaz—Belotti, 1991). 

Tlie game Gazik—Chemin, 
1993, is also instructive—8. ... 
Bb7 9. h4 h5 10. g5 Nfd7 11. f4 
Bg7 12. f5 0-0 13. Bh3 (13. Bg2 
is more restrained) 13. ... c5! (in 
case of 13. ... b4 14. Ndl c5, 
White regroups with 15.Nf2) 14. 
fxg6 ficg6 15. Nge2 b4 16. Nd5 
Nxd5 17. Be6+ Kh7 18. exd5 
Nb6 19. c4 bxc3 e.p. 20. Nxc3. 

> 

z 
> 

5 

(A 

z 

Diagram 747 
After 20. Nxc3 




White's defense is based on 
maintaining his bishop on e6. 
That's why 20. ... Bc8! practical¬ 
ly resolves the game in Black's 
favor—21. 0-0-0 Bxe6 22. dxe6 
Qc8 23. dxc5 dxc5 24. Rhel Rf5 
25. Bgl Qa6—and Black’s attack 
is irresistible. 


Alex, months later, tried to 
follow this once-tested example, 
but it led him to catastrophe in 
his game with Braga in 1993: 8. 
... Bb7 9. Nge2 h5 (9. Qc7!?) 

10. g5 Nfd7 Il.f4c5? 



Diagf'am 748 
After 11, ... c5 


1 

> 

5 

iti 

tm 
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Black ought to play 11.... b4, 
keeping the Wliite knight off d5. 
Now White invades the square 
after 12. dxc5 dxc5 13. Bg2 b4 
14. Nd5, and Black's position 
immediately becomes difficult— 
14. ... Bg7 15. Rdl e6 16. Nxb6 
axb6 17. c3 bxc3 18. Nxc3 ±. 


This game serves both as a 
case for not over-generalizing (in 
a previous game, Black did well 
playing ... c7-c5 prior to ... b5- 
b4) and as evidence of the com¬ 
plicated problems for both sides 
in these structures. Let’s return to 
our main-line move, 8. ... Qc7. 


Fo L Lowi ma. Tlifii ^==•; 
EX AMPLE - ll¥ 
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Diagram 749 
After 8. ... Qc7 


9. Rdl Bb7 10. g5 Nfd7 11. (15 
b4 12. dxc6 Bxc6 13. Nb5 Bxb5 
14. Bxb5 Bg7 15. Ne2 0-0 16. 0-0 
a6 17, Bd3 a5 18. f4 Rfc8 



Diagram 750 
After 18, ,,, Rfc8 


Black has achieved a 
Sicilian-like position with good 
prospects. 

The game Blatny—Chemin, 
1996, continued 19. Nd4 Nc5 20. 
Qf2 Nbd7 21. f5 Ne5 (the knight 
moves from b6 to e5 in time) 22. 
Qh4 Qb7 23. f6 Bf8 24. Nf3 
Ncxd3 25, cxd3 Rc2 26. d4 
Nxf3+ 27. Rxf3 e6 28. Rh3 h6 
29. gxh6 Kh7-+. 


A2a4 8. Bd3 



Diagram 751 
After 8. BdS 


8.... Bb7 

The move 8. ... Nc4 gives 
Black the two bishops and an 
open b-file after 9. Bxc4 bxc4. 
Nevertheless Black should refuse 
this opportimity because when 
his pawn leaves b5, it deprives 
Black of two of his most impor¬ 
tant resources— ... c6-c5 and ... 
b5-b4. Playing 8. ... Bb7, Black 
continues preparation for ... c6- 
c5. 

9. Nge2 h5 10. g5 Nfd7 11. a4 



Diagram 752 
After 11. a4 
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This move doesn’t bring 
White an advantage since it does¬ 
n’t succeed in preventing Black’s 
actions in the center. 

11.... b4 12. Ndl a5 13. Nf2 Bg7 
14. Ng3 eS 15. c3 bxc3 16. bxc3 
exd4 17. cxd4 c5 18. BbS 0-0 



White’s center is unstable 
(Zuzulkin—^Labok, 1990). 

AZb 7. 0-0-0 

After this declaration of war, 
Black secures good chances with 
any of four moves: 7. ... b4, 7. ... 
Bb7, 7.... Qc7, and 7.... Qa5. We 
recommend the first, but if one 
of the other choices strikes you 
as more interesting or agreeable, 
you may look into it on your 
own. 

7.... b4 



After 7. ... b4 

White has a problem—wiiere 
to retreat the knight? 

A2b1 8.Na4 

Now Black has a promising 
pawn sacrifice. 

8.... Qa5 9. b3 Nb6 10. a3 Nxa4 
11. axb4 Qc7 12. bxa4 a5 



After 12. ... a5 

The White king’s position is 
too open. Black has a good 
game—for example, 13. b5 Bd7!. 


ryti: E 7. iM)4) ih A in r i \u \iH)\ oi war. 
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A2b2 8. Nbl a5 



Diagram 756 
After S. ... a5 


Tliese moves lead to a typical 
situation. The departure of 
Wliite’s knight from c3 removes 
Black’s fear of the breakthrough 
e4-e5—for example, 9. e5 dxe5 
(or 9, ... Nd5 10, exd6 e6) 10, 
dxeS Nd5 11, f4 e6, with the idea 
of play on the queenside with ... 
a5-a4, now under the cover of the 
strong knight at d5. 

A2b3 8, Nce2 

A similar picture develops. 

8.... aS 

And once again, 9. e5 leads 
to a good game for Black: 9. ... 
Nd5 10. exd6 e6, with a sharp 
position in which Black has his 
share of opportunities (Gol¬ 
ubev—Chemin, 1995). 




Diagram 757 
After 10. ... e6 


White has another standard 
plan—9. g4 with the idea of 
transferring his knight from e2 to 
g3. This plan leads to a compli¬ 
cated and unclear strategic situa¬ 
tion—for example, 9. ... Nb6 (9. 
... h6!? deserves attention) 10. 
Ng3 h5 11. g5 Nfd7 12. h4 d5. 



Diagram 758 
After 12, ... d5 


Now White played 13. Kbl 
(he could sharpen the play with 
13. f4 dxe4 14. f5 gxf5 15. Nxf5 
Nd5 16. Ng3 N7b6 17. Nxe4 Bf5 
18. Ng3 Bg6 19. Bd3 Qd6, when 
both kings are unsafe in a tactical 
melee) 13. ... e6 (now if f3-f4. 
Black has ... d5xe4, winning the 
fight for d5 and suppressing f4- 
f5) 14. Bd3 Qc7 15. Nle2 Ba6, 
and Black has at least equal 
chances (Tolnai—Chemin, 1994). 
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A2C 7. Nh3 



The knight is transferred to 
12, where it bolsters the defense 
of e4 and can take part in king- 
side actions with Nf2-g4, But 
Black can deal with this plan. 

7.... Bb7 8. Nf2 Bg7 9. Be2 0-0 

Now quiet continuations 
such as 10. a4 a6 11. 0-0 e5 12. 
Rfdl Re8 give both sides equal 
chances, wliile the sharper 10. f4 
could cause Wliite problems, 

> 
z 
> 
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Black can continue 10. ... b4 
11. Ndl (11. Na4 c5! 12. dxc5 
Bc6! 13. Qxb4 Rb8, with the ini¬ 
tiative) 11. ... c5 12. dxc5 Nxc5 
13. Bxc5 (13. Qxb4 a5! 14. Qc4 



Nxe4) 13. ... dxc5 14. Qxd8 
Rfxd8 15. B13 e5!. 

AZd 7. Bh6 

Black wins the battle for the 
tempo. He has delayed Bf8-g7 
awaiting just this move. 


7.... b4 



8. Ndl 


If 8. Na4? Bxh6 9. Qxh6 
Nb6 10. Nxb6 axb6 11. e5 Nd5 
12. Qg7 Rf8^. 

8.... Bxli6 9. Qxh6 Qb6 

Now it’s best for the White 
queen to return to the center with 
10. Qd2 for defense (10. Nge2 
c5). White’s whole idea of 
exchanging bishops results in a 
waste of his time! 

The tense character of the 
play in the continuation A2 6. f3 
requires from Black the combina¬ 
tion of some theoretical knowl¬ 
edge and a good feel for the posi¬ 
tion. The latter is acquired 
through study and practice. 
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Diagram 762 
After 5.J3 

White temporarily abstains 
from Qd2 in order to get the 
pawn-storm rolling. 

The key difference between 
A Qd2 and B f2-f3 is seen after 5. 
f3 b5 6. g4 Nbd7 7. g5 and, since 
Black hasn’t had time to move 
his queen's knight from d7 to b6, 
he is forced to play 7. ... Nh5— 
which is disadvantageous 
because of Ngl-e2-g3, 

As is often the case, Black 
can oppose this idea with various 
methods. 

He can try to bring some dis¬ 
order into White's ranks, attacking 
the pawn on b2 with 5. ... Qb6. 


•. Wll ITE ■■ fEMFt>HA mi 
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Diagram 763 
After 5. ... Qb6 

Among all White’s responses 
(6. b3, 6. Rbl, 6. Qcl) only 6. 
Qcl is positionally motivated, 
but it has its own drawback, 
interfering with White’s develop¬ 
ment for some time. But it is also 
true that the Black queen’s loca¬ 
tion on b6 isn’t its best venue, 
and Black must extricate her. 
Which side is ultimately better 
off? Yudasin—Svidler, 1995, 
continued 6. Qcl Bg7 7. Nge2 
h5!?. (Black simultaneously 
shuts down two of White’s the¬ 
matic attacks—the pawn-push 
g2-g4 and the exchange Be3-h6) 
8. Nf4 Qc7 9. Qd2. 

m > 

5 

Diagram 764 
After 9. Qd2 

Both queens now re-occupy 
normal positions. It’s obvious 
that Black successfully prevents 
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White’s Ringside pawn-storm. 
Now Black begins his own the¬ 
matic attack on the queen's flank 
with ... b7-b5-b4, and then 
quickly moves toward the center 
with ... c6-c5. Soon White has to 
think about equality. 

9. ... Nbd7 10. 0-0-0 b5 11. Kbl 
Bb7 12. Q£2 b4 13. Nce2 c5 14. 
dxc5 dxc5 15. Qg3 0-0-0 16. Ncl 
Bh6^ 



Diagram 765 
After 16. ... Bh6 


Although 5. ... Qb6 is an 
interesting move, and one you 
may want to examine on your 
own, we prefer another way. 

5. ...b5 6. g4 



Diagram 766 
After 6. g4 


This early advance of the g- 


pawn has its drawbacks, which 
can at times be highlighted by 
Black’s ... h7-h5. The question 
for Black is when and especially 
how to play this move. The con¬ 
sequences of ... h7-h5 by itself 
can be unfavorable for Black— 
for example, 6 . ... Bg7 7. Qd2 h5 
8. g5 Nfd7 9. f4Nb6 10. NB 



Diagram 767 
After 10. NJ3 

Notice the rising strategic 
danger for Black. White is going 
to play f4-f5 and castle short. 
This plan, in connection with the 
possibility of NB-h4, is very 
menacing to Black. So the idea 
of playing ... h7-h5 only after 
White plays h2-h4, blocking h4 
to his knight, suggests itself. 
Through the process of elimina¬ 
tion, we come to the solution— 
Black must play a prophylactic 
"waiting" move. 

6.... Ii6! 

Now Black needn’t worry 
about Be3-h6. The position 
requires White to play Ii2-h4, and 
Black achieves his aim. Alex’s 
1999 game with Black against 
Anand illustrates these ideas per¬ 
fectly. 
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Solving the first part of the 
problem, Black now has to get in 
... b5-b4 and ... c6-c5 as soon as 
possible as counterplay against 
White’s intended f3-f4-f5. 


Black obviously needs to 
play both ... Nd7 and ... Nc7, but 
he should begin with 19. ... 
Nd7 ^, preventing the dangerous 
possibility 20. f6! exf6 21. Nxh5. 

But White continued 20. 0-0 


The game continued: 

9. gS Nfd7 10. Nge2 Bb7 11. 
Ng3 0-0 12. f4 b4 13. Ndl c5 



Diagram 769 
After 13. ... cS 

14. d5 Nb6 15. c4 bxc3 e.p. 16 
Nxc3 Ba6! 17. Bxa6 Nxa6 18. 
Qe2 Qc8 19. fS 


(Black’s inaccuracy went unpun¬ 
ished) 20. ... Nd7 21. Nxh5. 
(After 21. ... Qa6 White’s game 
is unpromising, so Wliite attacks, 
giving up material) 21. ... gxh5 
22. Qxh5 Rb8 23. Rf2 Ne8. 

Black takes f6 under control 
and prepares, just in case, to 
counter-sacrifice a piece on this 
square. White tried 24. Rafl. 



Diagram 771 
After 24. Rafl 
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24. ... Ne5? (Black should 
go on the counterattack with 24. 
... Qa6! with the idea of 25. ... 
Qd3. This poses White some 
very difficult problems. With the 
game move, Black not only loses 
the chance for this specific coun¬ 
terattack, but loses the game as 
well) 24. Rg2 Nc4 25. Bel Bd4+ 
26. Khl Ng7 27. Qh6 Rxb2 28. 
Bxb2 Nxb2 29. Rf3 Bxc3 30. f6 
Ne8 31. g6 Nxf6 32. gxf7++, 
winning (32. ... Kxf7 33. Qg6 
checkmate). 

Despite the outcome, it’s 
clear that the opening battle was 
resolved in Black’s favor. 



> 
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Now Black played 11. ... h6! 
12. Nf4 e6 13. h4 Qc7 14. Qh2 
Ne5 15. Nd3 Nfd7 16. Bf4 0-0-0 ? 
17. Be2, draw. 

Ioseliani—Svidler, 1997, 

went: 


Biack*s play with the 
klagslde pawns 

We need now to digress to 
fill you in on some special ideas 
about kingside pawn play in the 
Pirc. On page 376, we saw how 
Svidler creatively treated the h- 
pawn (7. ... h5!) in his game with 
Yudasin. The idea of breaking the 
initiative of Wliite’s g-pawn with 
the help of... h7-h6 was derived 
from Svidler’s following two 
games, perfect examples of Pirc 
Defense play. 

Ivanchuk—Svidler, 1997 
went: 1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Be3 
d6 4. Qd2 a6 5. f3 Nf6 6, Nc3 
Nbd7 7. 0-0-0 b5 8. Kbl Bb7 9. 
Nh3 c5 10. dxc5 dxc5 11. g4. 


1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. 
Be3 a6 5. Qd2 Nd7 6. f3 b5 7. h4 
Ngf6 8. g4. 



> 

2 
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Again, Black has 8. ... h6! 9. 
Nh3 Nb6 10. 0-0-0 b4 11. Nbl a5 
12. Nf4 Nfd7 13. Bb5 Bb7 14. 
d5. 


The idea ov bkeakinc the im 11 im: oi Wih it's 
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Svidler now played the star 
move 14. ... c5!!, and the game 
continued 15. dxc6 e.p. Bxc6 16. 
Qe2 (16. Bxc6 Nc4“+, with the 
threat of mate ) 16. ... Rc8, and 
Black won in 34 moves. 

Remember ... h7-h6 in the 
game Aseev—^Zakharevich from 
Part II? The resounding effect of 
this previously unnoticed move 
by the h-pawn is based on the 
requirements of the position. 
Like Black, who is fighting for 
the center with flank movements 
such as ... b7-b5-b4, White tried 
to influence the center with the 
help of g2-g4-g5. The move ... 
h7-h6 postpones this threat. 

Conforming to the condi¬ 
tions framed after 1. e4 d6 2. d4 
Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. Be3 c6 5. fi b5 
6. g4. Black plays 6. ... h6! to put 
the brakes on White’s g-pawn 
advance. And then 6. ... h6! later 
expands to ... h6-h5. So evolve 
ideas in modern chess. 

Let’s finish up our other 
main lines against 4. Be3 c6. 


C5. h3 



Diagram 775 
After 5. h3 


Here White is back to main¬ 
taining his center. Black’s 4. ... 
c6 doesn't directly threaten 
White's center. White makes use 
of the respite to protect his bish¬ 
op on e3 and to prepare f2-f4. At 
the same time, 5. h3 also prevents 
an inunediate ... b7-b5—if 5. ... 
b5, then 6. e5! Nfd7 7. exd6 exd6 
8. d5!. (We’ve seen this idea 
before.) 

So, 5. h3 doesn't promise 
Black an easy life. Such is fate in 
the 4. Be3 system. Nevertheless, 
there is no reason to panic. Black 
has to choose between two possi¬ 
ble moves: 5. ... Nbd7 or 5. ... 
Bg7. After 5. ... Bg7, a problem 
surfaces after simple play— 6. f4 
0-0 7. Nf3 b5 8. e5±, and Black 
is one move late with the coun¬ 
terblow ... b5-b4. That’s why we 
recommend 5. ... Nbd7. 

5. ,..Nbd7 
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Now the main possibilities 
for White are the active 6. f4 and 
the "quiet” 6. Nf3. 

Cl 6. f4 

Now Black has to consider 
an unusual plan available to his 
opponent. If at some moment 
Black plays ... e7-e5, Wliite has 
the following strategic idea avail¬ 
able to him: Qf3, then dxeS and 
f4-f5, following up with g2-g4. It 
can work efficiently enough with 
Black’s bishop on g7, but much 
less so with Black’s dark-square 
bishop operating on the a3-f8 
diagonal. One more reason for 
Black’s waiting to commit this 


bishop to g7! 

Black has two choices, 6. ... 
e5 and 6. ... b5! (stopping e4-e5 
indirectly). 

Cla 6 ... eS 



This seems a little early for 
Black to commit to this pattern 
of play, but the move hasn’t been 
refuted. Black holds e5 from the 
side with ... Qa5. 

For example, play can con¬ 
tinue 7. Qf3 Qa5 8. Bd3 Bg7 9. 
dxe5 dxe5 10 f5 b5 11. g4 b4, 
with counterplay for Black 
(Harlov—^Labok, 1992). 


So S. ii3 Black i asy l u tA 

SVCVt IS FA I K fVTiii; sYSlFiSi 

' begwNi n g wit ti 4. H I ;:V 
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-Recoiiimended Line- 

Cm 6. ... b5! 


We recommend this move. 



Black not only prevents 7. 
e5, in vieAV of 7. ... b4 8. exf6 (8. 
Nce2 Nd5) 8. ... bxc3 9. bxc3 
Nxf6 + , but also fights against 
Wliite’s main idea—7. Qfi: 7. ... 
b4 8. Nbl Bb7 9. Nd2 Qc7 10. 
Bd3 Bg7 11. Ne2 c5 = 
(Bereziik—Stohl, 1999). 

If Wliite plays the calm 7. a3, 
the inclusion of the moves a2-a3 
and ... b7-b5 looks good for 
Black after the “normal” 1, ... 
e5. Our recommendation, howev¬ 
er, is 7. ... Nb6! (ready to meet 8. 
e5 with ... Nfd5), and now 8. Nf3 
a6 9. Bd3 e6! 10. 0-0 c5 is okay 
for Black—for example, 11, fS 
exfS 12. exfS c4 13. fxg6 hxg6 
14. Be2Nbd5 15. Bg5 Bel^. 

After the solid 7. Bd3, Black 
can continue 7. ... e5 8. Qf3 Bb7, 
or 7. ... Bb7 8. e5 b4 9. Ne4 Nd5. 


C2 6. NO 



This placid choice brings 
with it a drop of poison. 

We remind you that in a vari¬ 
ety of Classical Systems we con¬ 
sidered a fianchetto on b7 to be 
the strongest plan for Black. But 
after ... c7-c6, tliis idea is hin¬ 
dered, so we need to consider the 
continuation 6. Nf3 White's 
attempt to reach an improved 
version of 5. h3, 6. Be3 in the 
Classical System. 

But Black can cross up 
White’s plan. Once again, he can 
delay ... Bg7. 

6.. .. Qc7 7. a4 

Black defends against e4-e5. 
Wliite must prevent ... b7-b5. 

7.. .. b6 

It’s necessary to head off fur¬ 
ther invasion by White with 8. a5. 

8. Be2 Bg7 9. 0-0 0-0 
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Diagram 780 Diagram 781 

After 9, 0^0 After 12. ... Ned7 


10. Nd2 

Although this is the main 
move, 10. Qd2 is possible but not 
very promising, i.e.: 10. ... Bb7 

11. Radi a6 12. Bf4 e5 13. dxe5 
dxe5 14. Bh2 RadS^. 

10.. .. e5 11. dxe5! 

The straightforward 11. f4 
exd4 12. Bxd4 Bb7 13. Bf2 a6! 
TM (13. ... Rfe8 Campora— 
Spragelt, 1990) 14. Bfi b5 15. 
axb5 cxb5! gives Black one more 
tempo in comparison with the 
main line. 

11.. .. Nxc5 

Tf 11. ... dxe5 12. Nc4±. 

12. f4 Ned7 



The pawn on d6 can turn out 
to be vulnerable because of the 
possibility of Nd2-c4. But the 
tactical resource ... d6-d5 helps 
Black combat this idea. That an 
immediate 13. Nc4 doesn’t bring 
success is known from the game 
Short—Ftacnik 1990: 13. Nc4 
d5! 14. exd5 Nxd5 15. Nxd5 
cxd5 16. Qxd5 Ba6 17. Rael 
Rad8. 



Diagram 782 
After 17, ... Rad8 


A postponed attack with Nc4 
is parried with tactics: 13. Bf3 
Bb7 14. Rel (14. Nc4 d5 15. 
exdS cxd5 16. Nxd5 [or 16. Ne5 
Nxe5 17. dxe5 Qxe5 18. Bd4 
Qd6=] 16.... Nxd5 17. Bxd5 Rad8! 
18. Bxb7 Ne5!) 14. ... Rac8! 
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This preventive move 
strengthens Black’s influence on 
the c-file, which can be opened at 
any time (the same idea shows up 
in the game Polugaevsky— 
Uhlmann, 1976) 15. Bf2 (15. 
Nc4 d5! 16. exd5 Nxd5) 15. ... 
a6! 16. Bg3 Rfe8. 

z 
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Now the final attempts at 
attack, 17. e5 dxe5 18. fxe5 Nxe5 
19. Nc4 Rcd8!; and 17. Nc4 d5, 
do not succeed. And if Black is 
permitted, he plays ... b6-b5 with 
fine play. 

It is interesting that the sys¬ 
tem with 5. h3, despite its logical 
nature, is less frequently tested. 
Most popular, 5. Qd2 often 
yields White good results against 
unprepared opponents. 



Diagram 784 
After 16. ... Rfe8 



As we see, the system 4. Be3 
in the Pirc presents a serious 
challenge for Black, demanding 
in many cases not only concrete 
knowledge but also a good feel¬ 
ing for the position. 

The Modern move 
order against 4. Be3 

The Modern move order is 
typically less crowded with theo¬ 
retical lines. Nevertheless, before 
our calendar-odometers rolled 
over to 2000, we would have had 
to recommend avoiding the 
Modern against 4. Be3. 

A quick recap of history will 
give you some important back¬ 
ground. 

1. e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. 
Be3 



After 4. Be3 

As always, the location of the 
Black knight on g8 makes this 
position distinct from the Pirc. At 
least temporarily, White’s idea of 
exchanging bishops with Qd2- 
Bh6 is removed from tlie agenda. 
Also, in the absence of an object 
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of attack on f6, the advance of 
White’s g-pawn (with f2-f3, g2- 
g4-g5) becomes less compelling. 

From Black’s perspective, it 
is more difficult to play ... e7-e5 
in the Modern than in the Pirc. 
That’s why at first he acts on the 
queen’s flank, organizing ... b7- 
b5. With that aim in mind. Black 
usually continues 4. ... a6 or 4. 
... c6. His future plans (after ... 
b7-b5) often include ... c7(c6)-c5 
(after proper preparation), taking 
the play to the center. 

With this last move in mind, 
4. ... a6 seems more promising 
than 4. ... c6, because playing ... 
c7-c5 directly would save a valu¬ 
able tempo. 

A 4.... a6 


ous blow. But as usual, new 
defensive ideas suiTaced. 



Black found that he should 
not follow the path 6. ... Bb7 7. 
Bf3 b4 8. e5! Qc8 9. Ne4. 
Instead, we recommend dislodg¬ 
ing White’s knight. 

6. ... b4! 7. Nbl 


Things went well for Black 
until Morozevich invented the 
move order 

A1 5. f4b5 6.Be2! 

Played witli the intention of 
playing e4-e5 quickly and liqui¬ 
dating the Black bishop on b7 
with the move Be2-f3. After all, 
such play in the center is a very 
logical retort to Black’s wing 
operation. 

For a time, Morozevich’s 
plan dealt Black’s 4. ... a6 a seri¬ 


White’s knight is driven away 
from the center. It’s true, the 
drawback of 6. ... b4 is that this 
pawn is artificially isolated from 
the support of its colleagues, but 
this alienation isn’t such a big 
problem here. 

7. ... Bb7 8. Bf3 Nf6 

Now after 9. e5, Black has a 
convenient answer—9. ... Nd5. 
So it’s better for Wliite to reserve 
the pawn-push for the future. 

9. Qd3 Nbd7 10. Nd2 


For A':*n^g1mMozEvicH’s PLAN^pfeVur ■ 

A .SEWOHS BLOW,;' 
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Diagram 787 
After 10. Nd2 


Black now has to plan for the 
liberating ... c7-c5. In the game 
Marciano—M. Gurevich, 1997, 
Black tried to ensure the immedi¬ 
ate transition to the Dragon 
structure with 10. ... Qc8 11. 
Ne2 c5 12. dxc5 Nxc5 13. Bxc5 
Qxc5, but after 14. e5! Nd5 15. 
Nb3 Qb5 16. 0-0-0, he ran into big 
problems on the hl-a8 diagonal. 



Diagi^am 788 
After 16. 0-0-0 


16. ... e6 17. exd6 Qb6 18. 
f5! gxf5 19. Ned4 0-0-0 20. 
Nxf5!±. 




Diagram 789 
After 20. Np 


Black played better and sim¬ 
pler in Galkin—^Ponomariov, 2000. 

10. 0-0 11. c4 

White strengthens d4. Also 
deserving attention is 11. Ne2, 
when Black answers 11. ... c5. 

11. ... bxc3 e.p. 12. bxc3 c5 13. 
Ne2 


If 13. d5, then ... a5, planning 
14. ... Ba6 

13.... cxd4 14. cxd4 



Diagram 790 
After 14. cxd4 


Now with 14, ... e5, Pono- 
mariov strikes consecutive ham¬ 
mer-blows at White’s center. 
Now, although desirable for 
Wliite positionally, 15. fxe5 dxe5 
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16. d5 (restricting Black’s bish¬ 
op) is not good in view of the tac¬ 
tical response 16. ... Nxd5 17. 
exd5 e4, winning the rook on al.) 
So Wliite continues 15. Rbl Bc6 
16. 0-0 Bb5. The move ... a7-a6 
once more shows its usefulness. 
Black now has an easy position 
to play: 17. Qc3 Rc8 18. Qb2 
Rfe8 19. Rbel^, and here the 
opponents made peace. 

This game gives Black some 
answers about how to react to 
Morozevich’s system. Now we 
have to examine other possibili¬ 
ties Wliite has after 4. ... a6 other 
than 5. f4 with the idea of Be2, 

A2 5, Qd2 


The most popular move. 



After 5, Qd2 

Here Black usually chooses 

5. ... Nd7 or an immediate 5, ... 
b5, and these moves are seen to 
be about equal. However, this 
seems to us to be a misunder¬ 
standing, because after 5. ... b5 

6. a4 b4 7. Ndl, the move 7. ... 
a5 is forced, resulting not only in 


the loss of tempo but also in the 
weakening of the b5-square. We 
prefer our main line. 

5. ... Nd7! 


Instead of... b5. Now White 
has chosen two different moves. 

A2a 6. f3 b5 7. a4 b4 8. Ndl 



After 8, Ndl 

Here Black has, instead of 8. 
... a5, a far more logical answer. 

8. ... Rb8 

Black maintains the pawn on 
a6, and importantly, puts the rook 
on a potentially open file, since 
here c2-c3 also continues to be 
the best plan for White. These 
details improve Black’s chances 
in his struggle against the oppo¬ 
nent’s center, which remains 
strong in any case. 

9. c3 bxc3 10. bxc3 

Black has two good moves— 

10. ... c5 and 10. ... Ngf6, with 
the idea of... 0-0 and ... e7-e5. 

In the first case, after 10. ... 
c5 11. a5, we reach Diagram 793. 
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Alex succeeded in winning a 
good game against Kindermann, 
using a pawn sacrifice; 11. ... 
d5! 12. exd5 (after 12. e5 e6, 
with the idea ... Ne7-c6, and the 
a-pawn is weak) 12. ... cxd4 13. 
Bxd4 Ngf6 14. Bc4 Qc7 15. Qe2 
0-0 16. Nh3 Bb7 17. Ne3. 


z 

> 

1^ 

•< 

BW 

Vi 


Alex now got to deliver the 
blow planned a few moves earli¬ 
er: 17. ... Nxd5!! 18. Bxd5 Bxd4 
19. cxd4 Qc3+ 20. K£2 Bxd5. 


O N L%' A ■ E K ANALV Z1N < ^ 
T'Hli; CJAMK DID Al.KX 
lU-.AlJZE 5. Nij7 1,8 
.•i i i ii.4N 5.i;5. 





Diagram 794 
After 17, Ne3 
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21. Rhcl (21. Nxd5 Qxd4+ 22. 
Ne3 Rb2+) 21. ... Qxd4 22. Rdl 
Qh4+ 23. Kgl Be6 24. Nf2 Rb5, 
with a wimiing position for Black 
(Kindermann—Chemin, 1996). 
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y 

ffra 
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Ui 
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Diagram 796 
After 24. ... RbS 



To Alex’s regret, it was only 
after analyzing this game that he 
understood that the move 
5. ...Nd7 is stronger than 5. ... 
b5, and in the game he and his 
opponent actually exchanged 
inexactitudes in the move order 
5. ...b5? (5. .,.Nd7!) 6. f3? (6. 
a4!) 6. ... Nd7, reaching by trans¬ 
position the same position we 
have just discussed. 

White can impede the move 
... b7-b5 by playing 5. a4 at once 
after 4. ... a6. Or he can restrain 
tlie b-pa^vn after 5. Qd2 Nd7 
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6. a4. In such cases, Black’s best 
reaction is to play ... b7-b6 and 
... Bb7. Then he can try ... Ngf6, 
or even better,... e7-e6, intending 
... Ng8“e7. In general, the move 
... e7-e6 is an important prepara¬ 
tion for ... c7-c5 in such a struc¬ 
ture, as it prevents White’s reply 
d4-d5. 

Another plan of White’s is 
the quick offensive push of his h- 
pawn. 

A2b 6. h4 



After 6. h4 

6.... h5 

After this ‘‘natural” move. 
White’s idea is to transfer his 
knight through h3 to g5. 

7. Nh3 

Black, because of his own 
knight on d7, doesn’t even have 
the option of... Bjdi3, which we 
would otherwise recommend in 
this case. 

But the good news is that 
White’s knight maneuver isn’t 
that dangerous for Black after 


all—for example, after 7. ... b5 

8. Ng5 Bb7 9. a4 c6 10. Rdl 
Qc7= 11. f4?! Nh6 12. Be2 Nf6 
13. Bf3 Nfg4, both sides have 
knights on the g-file in their 
opponent’s territory. 



•K 





Black has excellent counter¬ 
play (Sokolov—Hillarp-Persson, 
1997). 


Nevertheless, if Black does¬ 
n’t want to allow White’s knight 
on g5, he can play an equally 
strong move, 6. ... h6. 

Generally, after 4. ... a6. 
White has many moves—for 
example, 5. Bd3, 5. g3, 5. h3, and 
5. Bc4. Combinations of these 
moves are also possible. They 
aren’t as important as 5. f4 or 5. 
Qd2, but deserve Black’s respect 
all the same. Wlien Black runs 
into such a move, he has to fol¬ 
low the general principles of the 
Pirc formulated m Part II of this 
book. 


As we know, the theory of 
the Modern stockpiles relatively 
few variations. But it does house 
an alternative to 4. ... a6. 
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Pirc Alert! 


B 4.... c6 



Diagram 799 
After 4. ... c6 


This continuation has not 
been refiited, but is admittedly 
slightly less ambitious. 

As we’ve observed, after this 
move ... c6-c5 isn’t impossible, 
but it obviously involves the loss 
of a tempo. 

Witli 4. ... c7-c6, the charac¬ 
ter of struggle is determined by 
the plan Wliite chooses. After the 
expected ... b7-b5, he can try to 
undermine Black’s b5-pawn with 
a2-a4 (and then after the answer 
... b5-b4, retieat his knight and 
play c2-c3). 

Wliether or not White choos¬ 
es to castle long, he can push his 
g- and h-pawns. At last, in the 
spirit of what we have seen so 
often in the Pirc, White can use 
"natura 1" devel opment—Bd3, 
Nf3 and 0-0, with the idea of 
playing in and through the center, 
perhaps with e4-e5, as well as on 
the kingside with Qd2 and Bh6. 

The absence of a Black 


knight on f6, reducing the quanti¬ 
ty of variations, is a siren tempt¬ 
ing stronger chess players who 
want wins against less experi¬ 
enced opponents. Perhaps the 
sharpest lines appear after 
Wliite’s attempts to construct the 
broad center of d4, e4, and f4. 
Then Black must take very con¬ 
crete countermeasures. The game 
Almasi—Cheniin, 1998, is an 
example. 


5. Qd2 b5 6. Bd3 Nd7 7. f4 



Now the immediate 7. ... e5 
isn’t very effective because of 8. 
fxe5 dxe5 9. d5! cxd5 (9. ... b4 
10. dxc6 bxc3 11. cxd7-l- Bxd7 
12. Qxc3) 10, Nxd5, with the ini¬ 
tiative. But Black instead has a 
better move. 

7. ... Ngf6! 

This move gains a tempo 
because of the positional threat 
of ... Ng4. Wliite’s next move 
prepares a refuge for his Bishop. 

8. NO eS! 
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Diagf'am 801 
After 8, ... e5! 


Black prevents e4-e5 literally 
at the last moment. 

9. fxc5 dxe5 10. dxc5 Ng4 11. 
Bg5 Qb6 

Although this last move 
appears sufficient to keep the bal¬ 
ance, Black has a stronger move. 

11. ... Qc7 

Both players overlooked that 
after 12. e6 fxe6 13. h3 (with the 
idea of 13. ... Nge5 14. Nxe5 
Nxe5 15. 0-0, preventing Black 
from castling short), Black has 
13. ... Qg3+. In many cases, 
Black’s queen is better on c7, in¬ 
fluencing e5, rather than on b6. 

The actual game continued 


12. e6 fxe6 13. h3 Nge5 14. Nxe5 
Nxe5 15. 0-0-0 0-0 16. Rlifl 


> 
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16. ... a6 (One more inaccu¬ 
racy—it is better, as analysis later 
showed, to play 16. ... Re8!) 

In the game, Alex succeeded 
in holding after 17. Rxf8+ Bxf8 
18. Rfl Bb7 19. Bf4 Bg7 20. Bh6 
Bxh6 21. Qxh6 c5 22. Qg5 Qc7 
23. Qf6, draw. 



Diagram 802 
After 16. Rhfl 


This game illustrates the 
complicated character of play in 
this system, as well as Black’s 
resources. 


Alex himself plays 4. ... c6 
less often than 4. ... a6. On the 
other hand, 4. ... c6 frequently 
transposes to positions in the 
Pirc, examined in detail in the 
first part of this chapter. 


! lillillilfiirM 
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Pin Mem 


White Plays 4. Be3 

memiiitir UHiiiikarsi 



Diagram 803 
Black to move 


1 

> 

ffl 



Diagram 805 
Black to move 


1 

f!l 



Diagram 804 
Black to move 
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Diagram 806 
White to move 


% 

m 



Diagram 807 
White to move 


> 

in 





Diagram 808 
White to move 
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smuiuraHk to inmniioinr 


No. 1 1. Ng8!, to meet 2. Qg7 with 2. ... Qf6 =. (See page 365.) 

No. 2 ... Nd5 2. exd6 e6! (See page 374.) 

No. 3 1.... dxe4, winning the fight for d5 and suppressing f4-f5. 

(See page 374.) 

No. 4 1. e5! Nd7 2. exd6 exd6 3. d5! ±. (See page 380.) 

No. 5 1. eSI Qc8 2. Ne4, with advantage. (See page 385.) 

No. 6 1. fxeS dxeS 2. d5! cxd5 (2. ... b4 3. dxc6 bxc3 4. cxd7+ Bxd7 

5, Qxc3) 3. Nxd5, with the initiative. (See page 390.) 
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21: Whtte Plays 4. Be2 a 5. h4 

smiaKd i^mnts m iLniHic lioir 

This brief chapter covers a system for White whose strategic 
basis is narrow. He leaves his center to the mercy of “fate” 
and sends his h-pawn on an early suicide mission. 



^ Black’s best move here is 5. ... c5!, starting 
Operation Enter the Dragon. 

See Diagram 809. 


♦ With 7. ... e6. Black meets the wing attack 
with a counter in the center. 

See Diagram 812. 


^ With 9. ... Nxh5, Black permits destruction of 
his kingside pawn structure—but he makes his 
opponent pay the same price on the queenside. 

See Diagram 814. 


❖ Black is ready to meet 10. Bxh5 with 
10.... Bxc3+; he is also ready for the 
endgame after 10. Qb5+. 

See Diagram 817. 
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Chapter 21 

White Plays 4. Be2 a 5. h4 

The kamikaze h-pawn 


I n this chapter, Wliite’s mod¬ 
est-appearing 4. Be2 is prep¬ 
aration for an immediate 
attack with his h-pawn. Black 
responds, as usual, with 4.... Bg7. 
1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. 
Be2 Bg7 5. h4 



the 4. Be3 system, White pays 
attention to his pawn on e4 and to 
his opponent’s idea of ... c7-c5, 
d4xc5, ... Qa5, But in the current 
line, he ignores these matters. 
That’s why Black can begin 
Operation Enter the Dragon. 

5.... c5 6, dxc5 

White can also play 6. d5. 

> 
z 
> 

S 
Si 



This position belongs to the 
same group as 4. Be3 with f2-f3, 
when White targets the Black 
kingside. But the positional basis 
of 5. Be2 with h2-h4 is consider¬ 
ably narrower. White leaves the 
center to the mercy of fate in 
favor of the possible dividends of 
the h-pawn’s suicide mission. In 


Now Black often continues 
6. ... h5, achieving good play. 
Additionally, it seems to us that 
Black can ignore the h-pawn’s 
advance in favor of 6. ... 0-0, 
because White has to deal with 
the consequences of both ... b7- 
b5 (Operation Bravo Pawn) and 
... e7-e6. 
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For example, after 6.... 0-0 7. 
h5 b5 8. hxg6, we reach the fol¬ 
lowing position. 

> 
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Black recaptures with 8. ... 
hxg6 (Black can even consider 
ignoring the dictum to capture 
toward the center and play 8. ... 
fxg6) 9. Bxb5 Qa5 10. Bd2 (10. 
Qd3 Nxe4) 10. ... Nxe4 11. Nxe4 
Qxb5, and White, with his prob¬ 
lems in the center and on the 
queen’s flank, can’t make effec¬ 
tive use of the h-file. 

Of course, 7. ... e6 is equally 
worthy of serious attention. It 
meets the wing attack with a 
counter in the center—the classi¬ 
cal prescription. 

> 

> 

tm 


White’s attack develops 



Diagram 812 
After 7. ... e6 



Diagram 811 
Analysis after 8. hxg6 


slowly, and he has a tough time 
containing the center. 

Indeed, it’s likely this weak¬ 
ness of strategy applies to the 
whole 4. Be2, 5. h4 system. In 
fact, it’s not clear that the main¬ 
line 6. dxc5 is any better than 6. 
d5. Black achieves excellent 
positions against both moves. 
The continuation 6. dxc5 is sim¬ 
ply more common. 

Back to our main line. 

6.... QaS 

Nothing remains for White 
but to defend e4 by 7. Kfl or 7. 
Qd3. In both cases, after 7. ... 
Qxc5, White continues to pin his 
hopes on the march of the h-pawn. 

The first of two possible ver¬ 
sions of Operation Enter the 
Dragon begins. 

A 7. Kfl Qxc5 



8. Be3 


White naturally gains a 
tempo. 
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8. Qa5 9. h5 



9.... Nxh5! 


An eye for an eye! Black 
acquiesces to the destruction of 
Ringside pawn structuie, but he 
makes his opponent pay the same 
price on the queen’s flank. True, 
Black has to part with his dark- 
square bishop, but it’s one of 
those times the trade on c3 is to 
his advantage. (With alternative 

9.... gxh5 Black faces more com¬ 
plicated tasks, though they are 
solvable.) 

10. BxhS Bxc3! 11. bxc3 gxhS 



After 11. ... gxh5 


Now after 12. Rxh5 Black 
has time to take the pawn on c3— 
12. ... Qxc3 13. Bd4 Qc4+. If 
White plays 12. Ne2, Black plays 
... Be6 and his pieces start to eye 
the a6-fl diagonal with the ideas 
of ... Bc4 and ... Qa6. Black 
counters his opponent’s dark- 
square strategy with a light- 
square strategy. At the same time 
the Black king can seek shelter 
on the queenside. Black stands 
better. 

B 7. Qd3 

This continuation doesn’t 
deprive White of castling, and it 
adds the possibility in some vari¬ 
ations of forcing an exchange of 
queens by checking on Qb5. 
However, it doesn’t promise 
White any special advantages in 
comparison with 7. Kfl. 

7.... QxcS 



8. Be3 Qa5 9. hS NxhS 

But not 9. ... Nxe4??, 10. 
Qb5+, winning. 
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Diagram 817 
After 9. ... Nxh5 


Black follows his idea in the 
previous line, aiming to spoil 
White’s qiieenside pawns. Now 
White has two main choices, 10. 
Bxh5 and 10. Qb5+. 

B1 10. Bxh5 Bxc3+ 11. bxc3 
gxhS 12. Ne2 Nc6 



Diagi am 818 
After 12. ... Nc6 


If Wliite goes for the h-pawn 



with 13. Nf4 Bg4! 14. f3, he runs 
into difficulties after 14. ... 
Ne5 + , and now the natural 15. 
Qd4? fails to 15. ... Bxf3. 

In Benjamin—Chemin, 1992, 
White avoided the destruction of 
his queenside by playing 10. Qb5+. 

B2 10. Qb5+ Qxb5 11. Nxb5 
Na6 12. Bxh5 gxhS 13. 0-0-0 

Somewhat better is 13. Bd4 ¥. 



Diagram 819 
After 13. 0-0-0 

13.... fS! 14. exfS BxfS 

Black’s light-square bishop 
energetically enters the game. 

15. Rxd6 Bxc2! 16. Rd2 Bg6 -+. 

Black has a spare pawn, two 
bishops and an attack. 

The Modem against 4. 
Be2/5. h4 

After the move order 1. e4 g6 
2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6, if White 
plays 4. Be2, Black is well 
advised to play 4. ... Nf6, trans¬ 
posing into the Pirc. After all, he 
gets an easy game if White plays 
5. h4. 
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anpMr 21i White new 4. lua a 5. h4 

miHniiMiiv WHitiiieiisi 



Diagram 820 Diagram 821 

Black to move Black to move 
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Chapter 21: WhHe Plavs 4. Be2 & 5. h4 

smiiiiiiiMK to nioimorw 



1^0. I 1.... Qa5 (See page 396.) 

No. 2 1.... c4! 2. Bxc4 Nxe4, with dangerous counterplay. (See page 396.) 

No. 3 1.... Bxc3, and Black stands better. (See page 397.) 

No. 4 1. Qb5+, winning. (See page 398.) 

No. 5 1.... Bxc2!, with a big advantage. If 2. Rd2, then 2.... Bg6, with an 

extra pawn, two bishops and an attack. (See page 399.) 

No. 6 1.BxGI (See page 398.) 
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Section Four, Introduction: 

White Plays a Hybrid System 


S ophistication characterizes 
this approach by White. He 
synthesizes the central pres¬ 
sure of the Classical System 
(Chapter 17) with the bishop- 
and-queen battery against the 
kingside (Chapter 20), and 
blends in the h-pawn attack 
(Chapter 21). 

ChaplBr 22 stands alone in 
this section, thoroughly examin¬ 
ing a line that previously caused 
Black serious concern. 


1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3, Nc3 g6 4. 
Nf3 Bg7 5, Be3 
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Chapter 22: White Plays 4. Nf3 a 5. Be3 

smina Iiiiiii4»rt4iiii m ulimiii vov 

After 4. Nf3 Bg7 5. Be3, White is prepared to meet the natural 
.... 0-0 with 6. Qd2, ready to castle long and play Bh6. While this 
line seems fine for Black, we prefer the even stronger 5.... a6. 



4- Black can choose between the 'honnar* 
5. ... 0-0 or tlie subtle 5. ... a6! 

See Diagram 827. 


♦ This “Hybrid’' System combines the ideas of tlie 
Classical Pirc with those of the 4. Be3 system. 

See Diagram 836. 


♦ Alter 13. ... Qd6, Black wins a piece back, 
with a better game. 

See Diagram 842. 


❖ Playing against Svidler’s Modern, Anand 
sacrificed a pawn witli 8. e6. 


See Diagram 843. 
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Chapter 22 

White Plays 4. Nf3 a 5. Be3 

The Hybrid System 


a few years ago, it became 
clear that the move order 4. 
Nf3/5. Be3 needed to be 
organized as an independent sys¬ 
tem and considered by itself. 

1. e4 d6 2* d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4, 
Nf3 Bg7 5. Be3 



Diagram 827 
After J. Be3 


British chess players proved 
that if after 5. Be3, White avoids 
the move h2-h3 in favor of Qdl- 
d2, with ideas Be3-h6 and 0-0-0, 
Black has to face a new system. 
At first White’s idea looked very 
dangerous for Black and was rec¬ 
ommended as the strongest 


weapon against tlie Pirc. Then, as 
usual, downsides in the system 
became apparent. 

Returning to the move 5. 
Be3, we should point out that it 
lies at the crossroads of tliree 
variations. After Black’s most 
popular reply, 5. ... 0-0 (A), 
White chooses between 6. Be2 
and 6. h3 (both part of the 
Classical System covered in 
Chapters 17 and 18) and 6. Qd2 
—a transition to the Hybrid 
System, our topic in this chapter. 
We’ll examine the popular and 
satisfactory 5. ... 0-0 (A) first. 
Then we will look at 5. ... a6 (B), 
which we slightly prefer. 
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A 5. ...0-0 6.Qd2 



A fter 6. Qd2 

We’ve named this system 
“Hybrid” because it combines 
ideas of Chapter 20—such as 
playing Be3, Qd2, Bh6—with 
the ideas of the Classical Pirc (4. 
Nf3), The idea of the pawn storm 
with f3, g4, h4 here, as in 
Chapter 21, is replaced by a 
kamikaze attack by the single h- 
pawn, but this attempt to clear a 
file to the Black king can be dif¬ 
ficult to execute. 

The position of the knight on 
B, however, can revive the idea 
e4-e5. If White succeeds later in 
holding the outpost on e5, it can 
be used to aid tlie attack on the 
king’s flank. 

Because we write from 
Black’s point of view, it is not the 
purpose of this book to analyze 
the numerous examples of how 
the Hybrid System has succeed¬ 
ed in practice. Instead, we’ll 
show the antidote. 


According to the spirit of the 
position it would be good for 
Black to meet the idea of Be3-h6 
with ... e7-e5. Black’s knight can 
support the pawn from c6. It is 
clear that this way the threat e4- 
e5 would be virtually removed. 

But if Black plays 6. ... Nc6 
at once. White can answer with 
7. 0-0-0. 



Diagram 829 
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After 7. 0-0-0 


Here 7. ... e5 is not good 
because of White’s queen-and- 
rook battery. But Black has a 
clever plan to improve conditions 
for ... e7-e5. He does this with a 
flank operation—6. ... a6, with 
the idea of... b7-b5. The move ... 
a7-a6 is an especially good bet 
when White intends to castle 
long, because the normal preven¬ 
tative, a2-a4, would produce a 
poor queenside haven for White’s 
king. Indeed, ... a7-a6 is one of 
the natural preparatory moves for 
a pawn assault on White’s king 
after 0-0-0. 


But in the short term, ... a6 
and ... b5 are directed against the 
pawn on e4. White, with his pres- 
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ent piece placement, is forced to 
defend his e-pawn with Bd3. On 
d3, the bishop disconnects the 
White’s queen-file battery, mak¬ 
ing it easier for Black to play 
e7-e5. 

But before we go further, 
let’s pay attention to the move 
order Black uses to achieve his 
aim. He has two possible 
sequences—5. ... 0-0 6. Qd2 a6 
and 5. ... a6 6. Qd2 b5 . The dif¬ 
ference is seen after 7. Bd3, 
which Wliite plays in both cases. 
With the first move order, we 
reach the following position, 

6,... a6 7. Bd3 bS 



8. Ne2 


Wliite intends to transfer the 
knight to g3. The game Rowson- 
Smirin, 1999, is our main line. 

Black has also to take into 
consideration 8. a4 (after which, 
8. ... Bb7!? is interesting). 


The alternative 9. h3!? 

deserves attention—e.g,, 9. ... e5 
10. c3. 

9.... NeS 10. NxeS dxeS 



After JO. ... dxeS 

Usually Black abstains from 
such a transformation, instead 
preferring, after d4-d5, to retreat 
the knight to b8. However, here 
the poor positions of White light- 
square pieces allow Black to 
equalize easily with ... e7-e6. 

11. 0-0 e6 12. dxe6 Bxe6 13. 
a4?! 

Bi .ack's; a6 IS A 

SAI L RA L I'RfJlAR VI ORV 
MOVK K»k A I'AWtA 

ASSAII!:T (IN Wim i2*S 
KIN(i AFTER 0-0-0. 

I n I he short term, 

HOWEVER, ... a6 and 
kS are directed 

A(; AI NS I 1 11 E E-I*A\VN, 


8.... Nc6 9. dS 
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After 13. a4?! 

13.... c5! 

A brilliant move that seizes 
the initiative—14. Ng3 (14. 
Bxc5? Nxe4) 14. ... c4 ?. 

This example is instructive 
because of the uncommon effec¬ 
tiveness of the Black knight’s 
advance to e5 (instead of retreat¬ 
ing) after d4-d5. 

Although it is somewhat a 
matter of taste, our preferred 
move order for Black is 5. Be3 
a6. 


■“ AttHodch it is somij:- 

WHAT A MAriEU OF 
. msi’K, oiJit 
FMEFKllREP MOVE 
" - OMfjE R ■ TOM BLACM 

IS 5 . in 3 Mi ■ 


-Kecomnieticlecl Line- 

B5.... a6 



After 5. ... a6 

The main move here is 6. 
Qd2, but before examining its 
consequences, we need to say a 
few words about other continua¬ 
tions. 

The preventive 6. a4 removes 
the possibility of White’s castling 
long, and it is better for liim to 
transpose to the 5. h3, 6. Be3 
variation of the Classical 
System—Chapter 18. 

Ostensibly, 6. Be2?! brings 
us to the main variation of the 
Classical System, but in this case 
the other bishop finds itself on e3 
too early. That’s why Black can 
move 6. ... b5, without concern 
about a possible e4-e5 in the near 
future. The e-file is overloaded 
by White pieces, and his rook on 
el wouldn’t be able to support 
the pawn on e5. 

For the same reasons, after 6. 
h3 Black also continues 6. ... b5, 
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although 6. ... 0-0 with a transpo¬ 
sition, after 7. a4, to tlie 5. h3 
(with Be3) system is fine for 
Black as well. 

The last reasonable side line 
is 6. Bd3, which creates inde¬ 
pendent possibilities. White is 
ready for ... b7-b5, so it’s better 
for Black to switch directions 
with 6.... Bg4, with the idea of... 
Nc6 and ... e7-e5—moves so 
characteristic of this plan. Play 
could continue 7. h3 Bxt3 8. 
Qxf3 Nc6 9. Qdl. 

> 
z 
> 

0 

(0 


This retreat is to a certain 
extent forced; otherwise, Black 
has possibilities like 9. 0-0 Nd7 
10. Ne2 e5 11. c3!? exd4 12. 
cxd4? Nde5!. We can see Black’s 
... a7-a6 is hardly a waste of 
time! 

After White’s 9. Qdl, his 
affairs are more in order. For 
example, play can continue 9. ... 
0-0 10. 0-0 Nd7 11. Be2 e5 12. 



Diagram S3 4 
After 9. Qdl 


dxe5 dxe5, with approximate 
equality. 



'p 

m* 

CA 

PM 

w 


In all these side-line continu¬ 
ations—6. a4, 6. Be2, 6. h3, and 
6. Bd3—, White in one way or 
another concentrates on the cen¬ 
ter. 


6. Qd2 



White remains alert to 
actions in the center, but starts to 
prepare his assault on the king’s 
flank. 


6.... bS 7. Bh6 0-0 


The pmvENi’lVE 6. a4^ removes the 
possmiLirY of White’sxasTlwo 
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Diagram 837 
Afte?^ 7. ... 0-0 


Compare this position to Dia¬ 
gram 830 after 7. Bd3 b5. Instead 
of blocking his queen file, Wliite 
has accelerated his kingside 
attack. On the other hand, he has 
one less piece developed and 
must play Bd3 soon anyway. 

In Diagram 837, both sides 
have logically fulfilled the first 
part of their plans. We’ll see soon 
which conception is correct. Now 
it’s of no particular importance 
whether White exchanges bish¬ 
ops on g7 at once or plays 8. Bd3. 

In any case, Black answers 
with ... Nc6, preparing ... e7-e5. 
The main question is whether 
White has the right-of-way on the 
e-file, the ability to push his 
pawn to e5 before Black does it 
first. This question is of para¬ 
mount importance for White, 
because he can be successful 
only if his flank-attack (Bh6 and 
possibly h2-h4-h5) can be com¬ 
bined with a White pawn 
anchored on e5. 


8. Bd3 Nc6 



9. Bxg7 

Black is ready to play ... Ng4 
after White’s e4-e5, so whether 
this exchange on g7 is made now 
or on the next move is of no 
importance. 

9.. .. Kxg7 

A critical moment. Certainly 

10. e5 is the most obvious candi¬ 
date move, but let’s first examine 
briefly the move of another cen¬ 
tral pawn. 

B110. dS 

Two Black retreats are fully 
satisfactory—10. ... Nb8 and 10. 
... Ne5. We prefer the latter. 

10.. .. Ne5 11. Nxe5 dxeS 12. a4 
b4 13. Ndl 

Or 13.Na2 a5 14. c3 e6! 15. 
cxb4 exd5 16. bxa5 c5!. (This is 
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better than 16. ... dxe4 17. Bb5, 
with an unclear position.) 



Diagram 839 
After 16. ... c5! 


17. exd5 Qxd5 18. Nc3 Qxg2 
19. 0-0-0 Rxa5 20. h4 h5 21. 
Rligl Qfi 22. Bc2 Ra6!T 
(Kozakov—Chemin, 2000). 

13.a5 14, Ne3 e6 15. Rdl 

exdS 16. exdS Bb7 



Diagram 840 
After 16. ... Bb7 

17. Bc4 Ne4 18. Qe2 Nd6 

Black follows up with 19. ... 
f5. Just as in the game Rowson— 
Smirin> the placement of White’s 
bishop on d3 blocks the d-file 
battery. 

And now the main ques¬ 
tion—what does Black do after 


White pushes his king-pawn? 

B2 10. eS 



Diagram 841 
After 10. e5 


Tactics come to Black’s aid. 

10.. .. dxeS 11. dxeS Ng4 12. Qf4 

If 12. Be4, then 12.... Qxd2+ 
13. Nxd2 NgxeS 14. f4 f5 15. 
Bd5 e6. 

12.. .. NcxeS! 13. NeS Qd6 



Diagram 842 
After 13 . ... Qd6 


Now instead of enjoying his 
intended attack, White has to 
deal with more prosaic choices. 
In Sadler—Ivanchuk, 1998, for 
example. White accepted the 
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worse endgame with 14, Nxg6 
hxg6 15. Qxd6 cxd6. 

Hybrlil System 
versus the Modern 

Against the Modern, when 
Black keeps his knight on g8, 
White’s scheme of Nf3, Be3, and 
Qd2 doesn’t threaten Bh6. But 
White can still play the combina¬ 
tion of moves Be3, Nf3 and Bd3. 

When he does, it leads to a 
system fairly new to practice, 
with results so far quite satisfac¬ 
tory for Black. 

The game Anand—Svidler, 
1998, for example, went 1, e4 g6 

2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. Be3 a6 


5. ND bS 6, Bd3 Nd7 7. e5!? 
Bb7 8. e6!?, with complications 
(see Chapter 9). 



Diagram 843 
After 8. e6!? 


So the Hybrid System—4. 
Nf3, 5. Be3, 6. Qd2—doesn’t 
present a real threat to either the 
Pirc or the Modem. 
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The right f hooks 
that can make you 
a Chess Champ! 



You want to improve quickly, and you have limited time to 
study chess. That's why GM Lev Alburt co-wrote and pub¬ 
lished the Comprehensive Chess Course. Seven books that 
contain only what it takes to win. Seven books that save you 
years of random reading and hit-miss improvement. Based 
on the once-secret Russian lesson plans used to produce the 
long line of World Champions still at the top today, CCC now 
takes you from beginner to master. 

Older 

jiiliiS'ti'iiatt iimiHHt* 
THm lo^ 


“I am a player who has been reading chess books 
for 40 years without getting any better. Lev Alburt 
taught me basic things about the game that none of the other 
books ever taught me. He is a brilliant teacher, and his books 
capture that brilliance.’' 

— Charles Murray, author 

of What It Means to Be a Libertarian 
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White Plays 4. Nt3 & 5. Be3 



s 

> 

% 

ffl 


Diagram 844 Diagram 845 

Black io move Black to move 




Diagram 846 Diagram 847 

Black to move White to move 



Diagram 848 
Black to mo\>e 


6 ) 

Diagram 849 
White to move 


IVSARiCER 4 MARKER 
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While Plays 4. Hf3 a 5. Be3 

sutmtiiiiis to iioiiiiovir 

moiiMMroi 


No, 1 !• Nxe4. (See page 408.) 

No. 2 1.... Ne4, with the idea of... Nd6 and ... fZ-fS. (See page 411.) 

No. 3 1 NcxeS 2. Nxe5 Qd6 (if 3. Be4, Nxe5, threatening ... Nd3+), 

winning a piece back. (See page 411.) 

No. 4 1. e6!, with compensation for a pawn. (See page 412.) 

No. 5 1.... e6, with a good game, (See page 407.) 

No. 6 1. Nxd4 (not 1. cxd4? Nde5), with approximate equality. 

(See page 409.) 





Grastdmasier 
Mikhail Baii-inuik 

Bonmmk (.19.1 l^i 995} was bans in Mmsfa and beiwne dm ambvdmem of 
.smcemjbf'ihe.SiMet chess pragitm.. Hfimcatne^Wdrid Chimpha in 1949, 
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Section Five, Introduction: 

White Avoids 3. Ng3 


B esides 3. Nc3, there are 
three reasonable replies to 
2. ... Nf6 that protect the e> 
pawn. One of those, 3. Nd2, 
blocks the bishop on cl and the 
d-file, allowing Black an easy 
game. 

The two remaining choices 
will be analyzed in the following 
chapters. These alternatives, 
3. Bd3 and 3. f3, refrain from 
blocking White’s c-pawn, allow¬ 
ing a later c3 or c4. 

Chapter 23 examines 3. Bd3, 
which allows Black a dramatic 
fourth move that secures an early 
equality. 


1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Bd3 



Diagram 850 
Chapter 23: after 3. Bd3 


Ohmier 24, our last chapter, 
analyzes 3. f3, which leaves 
Black with a wide range of 
choices. He needs to prepare only 
one for this contingency. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3.13 



Diagmtn 851 
Chapter 24: after 3. f3 
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Chapter 23: Whne nays 3. Bd3 

smini) ifniioriaiiit Pniiiis m iLimit wm 

With 3. Bd3, White decides to forego Nc3. He’ll probably 
instead play c2-c3, bolstering his center. Black has a two- 
move sequence that gives him a comfortable equality. 



❖ With 3, Bd3, White announces he’s ready to 
play without an early Nc3. 

See Diagram 852. 


♦ White has five choices of how to defend 
against the threat to his bishop. 

See Diagram 865. 


♦ With 8. Bd5, White stops ... d5-d4. 
See Diagram 878. 


♦ With 13. ... Qh4(Til), Black achieves 
a good game. 

See Diagram 890. 
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Chapter 23 

White Plavs 3. Bd3 

Early skirmish, early equality 


I f Wliite wants to avoid Nc3 on 
the third move, he can develop 
a different piece to protect the 
pawn, 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Bd3 



After Bd^ 

In playing this way White 
announces that he can manage 
without Nc3. Whether voluntari- 
ly or under duress, he will proba¬ 
bly occupy c3 with a pawn. He’s 
likely to develop his pieces with 
NO, 0-0, Rel, h3 and so on. Of 
course, in such a position if s dif¬ 
ficult for Black to pressure the 
pawns on e4 and d4. In this struc¬ 
ture, Black probably does best to 


play... e7-e5. 

A similar type of position is 
found in the Ruy Lopez. But the 
P ire’s version offers certain 
advantages in comparison with 
the Ruy’s—^for example. Black 
avoids weakening his queenside 
pawns. 

What’s more. Black has a 
dramatic remedy that gives him 
immediate equality. 

3.... eS 4. c3 dS! 

Now White’s center breaks up. 
5. dxe5 Nxe4 



After 5. ... }<lxe4 

This resulting structure is not 
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really characteristic of the Pirc 
defense. For an analogy to it, we 
have to look at the true Ruy 
Lopez: 1. e4 e5 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. 
Bb5 a6 4. Ba4 Nf6 5. 0-0 Nxe4 6. 
d4 b5 7. Bb3 d5 8. dxe5 Be6. 



Diagram 854 
After 8, ... Be6 


This is the so-called Open 
Variation of the Ruy Lopez, 
where the location of the pawn 
on b5 is a source of trouble for 
Black. But in the Pirc Defense he 
doesn’t have this problem. 

In Diagram 853, notice that 
Black offers a pawn sacrifice 
after 6. Bxe4 dxe4 7. Qa4+ Bd7 
8. Qxe4 Bc6 9. Qg4 h5 10. Qg3 h4. 



Diagram 855 
After 10. ... h4 


But even a quick look at the 
position reassures us that Black 
has full compensation for the 


pawn. 

White can also use the cap- 
tiue on e4 to deprive Black of 
castling, and then to try to win 
the e-pawn. But after 6. Bxe4 
dxe4 7. Qxd8+ Kxd8 8. Bf4 Nd7 
9. Ne2 Nc5 10. 0-0 Nd3, Black 
has a good game once again. 



Diagram 856 
After 10. ... NdS 


In Diagram 853, White’s ac¬ 
tions against Black’s forward 
knight must be combined with a 
more strategically solid plan. 
White should develop his knights 
to d2 and f3—and it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter too much whether he first 
plays 6. Nd2 or 6. Nf3. In both 
cases, Black answers with 6. ... 
Nc6. However, after 6. Nd2 Nc6, 
the continuation 7. Ngf3 is forced. 



Diagram 857 
After 7. Ngf3 
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Our main line continues ... llause—Malanjiik, 1995. 


6. Ni3 Nc6 



Diagram 858 
After 6. ... Nc6 

Besides White’s best try, 7. 
Nbd2 (C), Wliite has other, less 
dangerous possibilities. Chiefly, 
these seventh-move attempts 
butting in line ahead of 7. Nbd2 
get the bishop on cl otf the back 
rank before playing Nbd2, or use 
the open d-file to pressure d5. 

A 7. Qe2 



Diagram 859 
After 7. Qe2 

7.... Nc5 8. Bc2 Bg4 9. 0-0 

Or 9. Bf4 d4^, as in 


9.... Qd7 10. Rdl 0-0-0! II. b4 
Ne6 12. Bb3 



Diagram 860 
After 12. Bb3 


White successfully pressures 
d5, but he has problems with his 
own outpost on e5. 

12.... Bxf3 13. Qxf3 

Or 13. gxf3 Ne7^. 

13. ... Nxe5 14. Qe3 Bd6 15. 
Qxa7 c6 



Diagram 861 
After 15. ... c6 


Black’s powerful position in 
the center outweighs White’s play 
on the flank. After 16. 13 Black’s 
position is somewhat better, but 
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he agreed to a draw in Psakhis— 
Chernin, 1983. 

It was Alex’s first experience 
in this system (3. Bd3 e5! 4. c3 
d5! 5. dxe5 Nxe4) that made him 
an ardent supporter of 3. ... e5!. 

B 7.0-0 



7. ... Bg4 8. Bf4 Be7 9. h3 Bh5 
10. Bel 0-0 11. Nbdl Nc5 12. 
Nb3 Ne6 13. Bg3 f5! 

Black practically forces White 
to trade off his e-pawn—his main 
tnimp card in this variation, 

14. exf6 e.p. Bxf6 15. Nhl Bf7 



After 15, ... Bf7 


Ready to protect the d-pawn 
with pieces. 


16. Ng4 Bh4 17. 0d3 Bg6 18. 
Qdl Bxg3 19. fxg3 Qd6 20. BO 
Rad8 21. Radi 



21.... d4! (A. Sokolov—Chemin, 
1984), with a good game for Black, 

C 7.Nbd2Nc5! 

Note that this position can 
also be reached by the move 
order 6. Nd2 Nc6 7. Nf3 Nc5 
(see Diagram 857). 



After 7. ... Nc5 

White now needs to decide 
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what to do with his bishop, and 
he has five choices we should 
consider. First of all, he can leave 
it where it is, allowing Black to 
exchange it for his knight. 

Cl 8.Nb3Nxd3 + 



Diagram 866 
After 8. NxdS-^ 


Black can also ignore the 
"opportunity" to trade this knight 
for a bishop—8. ... Bg4 9. 0-0 
Qd7 10. Rel 0-0-0= (Yusu- 
pov—^Adams, 1990). 

9. Qxd3 Be7 10. 0-0 0-0 11. 
Nbd4 Nxd4 12. cxd4 b6 13. Rdl 
Be6 14. b3 c5 

Black has a good game 
(Landa—Onoprienko, 1994). 




Diagram 867 
After 14. ... c5 


Back to Diagram 865 in our 
main line after 7. ... Nc5—all 
four retreats of the White bishop, 
8. Be2, 8. Bc2, 8. Bbl, and 8. 
Bb5, deserve attention. 

62 8.Be2 



Diagram 868 
After 8. Be2 


This is the most harmless 
move of the four. It gives Black 
an opportunity to solve his prob¬ 
lems instantly. 

8.... d4 9. cxd4 Nxd4 10. Nxd4 
Qxd4 11. 0-0 Bf5 

In the game Popovich— 
Chemin, 1999, White didn’t find 
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anything better than to head into 
an equal endgame. 

12. Nf3 Qxdl 13. Rxdl, 

C3 8.Bc2 



Diagram 869 
After 8, Bc2 

8.... Bg4 

Black pins the White knight 
on f3. 

9. 0-0 Be7 

Also good is 9. ... d4!?. 

10. Rel d4 11. h3 BhS 12. Ne4 d3 

Black could also reach a con¬ 
venient ending with 12. ... dxc3. 



Diagram 870 
After 12. ... d3 


13. NxcS 

After 13. Bbl Nxe4 14. 
Rxe4, White has a bone—the 
pawn on d3^—stuck in his throat. 
Now Black simply transfers the 
game into a better ending. 

13. ... dxc2 14. Qxd8+ Rxd8 
15. Nb3 

Not 15. NxbTRdl:?:. 




j 


BAi 


m m m. m i 

Diagram 871 
After 15.... Rd3 

Black may also consider 15 
... BxD 16. gxfi g5!?. 
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C4 8. Bbl 



This retreat to even more 
remote ground blunts the effect 
of ... d5-d4, since the follow-up 
... d4-d3 doesn’t gain a tempo by 
attacking the bishop. Still, ... d5- 
d4 remains a plausible move. 
Moreover, it’s harder for White to 
bring the bishop back into the 
game from b 1. 

8.... Bg4 

Black reacts tlie same way he 
did after 8. Bc2. Pinning the 
knight increases tlie strengtli of 
... d5-d4. White can break the pin 
with 9. h3 Bh5 10. g4 Bg6, but he 
would seriously weaken his 
king's position. 

Recall a major difference 
between this variation of the Pirc 
and the real Ruy Lopez: in the 
Pirc, Black has not distorted his 
queenside pawns, while in the 
Ruy, Black has played ... a6 and 
... b5. Thus one of the peculiari¬ 
ties of the 3. Bd3 variation is that 


Black has the possibility of 
castling long. So White has to be 
even more careful than usual 
about advancing his kingside 
pawns. 

G4a 9. 0-0 



Diagram 873 
After 9. 0-0 


9 .... Be7 10. h3 Bh5 11. Rel d4 
12. Qe2 Qd5 13. a3 dxc3 14. bxc3 
Bg6 15. c4 Qd7 16. Ne4 0-0-0 



After 16.... 0-0-0 

White achieves nothing. 
(Smagin—Azmaiparashvili, 
1996). 
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C4b 9.b4 



Diagram 875 
After 9, h4 


White avoids the passive 
nature of 9. 0-0. But his choice is 
double-edged. 

9, ... Nd7! 

Now White has a serious 
problem defending his pawn on 
e5. He tries to solve it by maneu¬ 
vering with his queen. 

10. Qa4 Nb6 11. Qc2 g6! 12. b5 
Bf5 13. Qb3?! 



Diagram 876 
After 13. Qh3?! 


White should duck for cover 
with 13. Qdl Ne7=. 


13. ... Na5 14. Qdl Bxbl 15. 
Rxbl Bg7 16. Ba3 Nac4 17, Bb4 
Nxd2 18. Qxd2 a5 



Diagram 877 
After 18, a5 


19. Bc5 

Or 19. bxa6 e.p, Nc4 20. Qe2 
b6, followed by ... c7-c5 + 

From Diagram 877, the game 
continued 19. ... Nc4 20. Qf4 b6 
21. Bd4 0-0 22. 0-0 a4T 
(Rausis—vanderWiel, 1999). 

G5 8.Bb5 



Diagram 878 
After 8, Bb5 


White prevents ... d5-d4. 
He’s ready to part with his light- 
square bishop in order to block- 
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ade the center. 

C50 8. ... Bg4 

This move has been rare in 
GM practice. 

C5ai 9.h3 

White prepares to break the 

pin. 

9.. .. BhS 10. g4 

Or 10. b4 Ne6 11. Qa4 Qd7, 
with an unclear position. 

10.. .. Bg6 11. Nd4 Qd7 12. N2f3 
a6! 13. e6 Nxe6 14. NeS Qd6 15. 
Bxc6+ bxc6 16. Ndxc6 f6 


A very unclear position. 



Diagram 879 
After 16. ...f6 


C5a2 9. b4 Ne6 10. Bxc6+ 
bxc6 11. Qa4 Qd7 = . 

C5a3 9. Nb3 a6 10. Bxc6+ 
bxc6 11. Nxc5 Bxc5 12. Qa4 
Qd7 13. Nd4 0-0 




Diagram 880 
After 13 .... 0-0 


14. 0-0 

Or 14. Qxc6 Bxd4 15. Qxd7 
Bxc3+ 16. bxc3 Bxd7=. 

14. ... Bb6! 15. Qxc6 Bxd4 16. 
Qxd7 Bxf2+ 17. Rxf2 Bd7 =. 

However good these varia¬ 
tions look, 8. ... Bg4 hasn't 
passed the trial-by-pummeling 
that only GM practice can pro¬ 
vide. The continuation 8. ... Bd7 
has, on the other hand, proven 
itself over time. 

C5b 8.... Bd7 

Black actually baits a trap 
here. If 9. 0-0 Nxe5! 10. Qe2 
Bxb5 11. Qxb5+Ned7 12. Rel+ 
Be7¥. 



Diagram 881 
After 12. ... Be? 
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9. Qe2 



Diagram 882 
After 9 . Qe2 


This move is thus actually 
forced to avoid 9. ... Nxe5!. Of 
course, 9. Qe2 develops natural¬ 
ly, so it’s not a hardship for White. 

9. ... a6 10. Bxc6 Bxc6 11. Nd4 

White must prevent the 
threat of... Bc6-b5. But White is 
again not unhappy to make the 
’’forced" move, since 11. Nd4 
blends in with his plans. It frees 
his f-pawn for advance. 

11. ... Bd7 12. 0-0 Ne6! 



Diagram 883 
After 12. ... Ne6t 


Black renews the thieat of 


skewering White’s queen and 
rook: 13. ... Nxd4 14. cxd4 Bb5. 
After 13. Nxe6 Bxe6, Black’s 
position is unassailable. Practice 
has examined two other possibil¬ 
ities for White here. 

C5b1 13. a4 

White takes a moment to 
prevent the threat on the fl-a6 
diagonal, and pins his hopes on 
advancing his f-pawn. 

13. ... c5! 14. Nxe6 

White doesn’t achieve any¬ 
thing wtili 14. Nf5 because of 14. 
... Nf4—for example, 15. Qg4 
Ng6, with the threat of 16. ... 
Qc8 or 15. QO Bxf5 16. Qxf4 
Qd7=. 



Diagram 884 
After 16. ... Qd7 


Back to tlie main line. 

14.... Bxe6 15. f4 Qd7 
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Diagram 885 
After 15. ... Qcl7 


Forcing the exchange of 
knights is a meaningful achieve¬ 
ment of Black. Now he goes to 
work on the light squares. 

16. Qf2 



Diagram 886 
After 17. ... 0-0-0 


Play could continue: 18. 
cxd5 Qxd5 19. Nc4 Bd3! 20. 
Nb6H- Kb8 21. Qe3 (21. Nxd5 
Bxe2 22. Rel Rxd5 23. Rxe2 
Rdl +; or 21. Rdl c4!, winning) 
21 . ... Qd4T. 

16. ... Bf5 17. N£3 Be7 18. Be3 
Rc8 = 

C5I12 13. Rdl 


White should realize the 
position is equal and not try to 
force things with 16. c4?!, which 
goes against tlie demands of the 
position—White mistakenly tries 
to play on the light squares, 
which are now Black’s turf. After 
16. ... Bf5! (Black threatens 17. 
... cixc4 and 18. ... Bd3), and 
White’s 17. Ra3!, Black should 
avoid 17. ... d4? (Smirin— 
Chemin, 1993), closing the cen¬ 
ter, when White had 18. Ne4, 
equalizing. Instead, Black should 
play 17. ... 0-0-0!, renewing the 
threat of ... dxc4 and ... Bd3. 
White has no satisfactory 



Diagram 887 
After 13. Rdl 


White’s move not only builds 
pressure on tlie d-file, but also 
frees the fl-square to allow 
transferring a knight. 

Reacting in a simitar way as 
in the game Smirin—Cherniii, 
Black got into difficulties with 


answer. 
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13. ... c5 14. Nf5 Nf4 15. Qg4 
Ng6 (Nunn suggests 15. ... g5) 
16. Nfl! 


> 

z 

> 

£ 

(A 


16. ... Be6 17. Nle3 Qd7 18. f4 
0 - 0 - 0 ? 

A mistake, but Black is out 
of good options. 

> 
z 

(A 

wn 

(A 


19. Nxd5! Bxd5 20. Rxd5+- 
(Fedorov—Chekhov, 1998). 

Instead, Black should take 
into account that White’s 13. Rdl 



Diagram 889 
After 18. ... 0-0-0? 



has drawbacks in comparison 
with 13, a4. By moving the rook 
to dl, White removes the support 
for his planned f2-f4. 

Back to the main line from 
Diagram 887. 

13.... Qh4! TN 



Black couldn’t play this 
move against 13. a4 because 
White would have 14. f4! Nxf4 
15. Qf3±. 

Now Black takes the fourth 
rank under control and prevents 
the threatened 14. NfS. In addi¬ 
tion, Black prepares for castling 
long. All in all, a useful move! 
Black has a good game. Play 
could continue 14. N2f3 Qh5 or 
14. Nfl 0-0-0 15. Nf3 Qe4. 


, \ n F. K Hit TM 13.... y 114, B i. ac k t.\ kes i i i t 

/j: I'tKiHlI RANK liNDtR CONTROL AAIJ FKEVEN IS 

■I TiiF TtiHtvi EMJJ 14, Nt5. In adim iIon, 

= ' H t I’R tP.\ It t S I t) It C AST I T N<; I,(t N<3. 

.. ?£:. -Mi I I IN AI, IA l -S t i-1' I. \ i t )V t: 
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The Modem move 
order against 3. Bd3 

Let’s take a look at the game 
Miles—^Bologan, 1996: 1. d4 g6 
2. e4 Bg7 3. Nf3 d6 4. c3 Nf6 
{switching into the Pirc) 5. Bd3 
0-0 6. 0-0 Nbd7 7. Rel e5 8. 
Nbd2 b6 9. Nfl Bb7 10. Ng3 Re8 
11. d5?! 



Diagfum 891 
After JL d5?! 


Black’s queenside fianchetto 
helps to pressure e4 and to pre¬ 
pare ... d6-d5. Usually such a 
method is not suitable in the Ruy 
Lopez Pirc because of White’s 
d4-d5. But in the present case, 
Black succeeds in using his 
queenside pawns to free his play: 
11. ... c6 12.c4Nc5 13.Bfl (13. 
Bc2 cxd5 14, cxd5 a5=, as 
White’s bishop on c2 is passive) 
13. ... a5 14. b3 b5! 



15. Bg5 (15. cxb5 cxd5 16. 
exd5 Nxd5 17. Bb2 Nf4T; 15. 
dxc6 Bxc6 16. cxb5 Bxe4 17. 
Nxe4 Nfx:e4^) 15. ... b4. Black 
seizes space on the queen’s flank 
and can look forward to good 
play. 

If, after Black’s double 
fianchetto. White exchanges 
d4xe5, instead of pushing d4-d5, 
as a rule he achieves nothing. So, 
the Modem move order, which 
eventually transfers into the Pirc 
with ... Nf6, is an acceptable 
alternative against a plan starting 
with 3. Bd3. However, the posi¬ 
tion does not clarify itself as 
quickly as it does in the Pirc 
move order, where Black can 
guarantee himself good play with 
3. ... c5 and 4, ... d5!. 


Siiiiiiiiarvs 

IVhh fhe fmiri- if mmes i, i^4 i!6 2. 24 A7rt i, 824 e3 4.. 
25! 5_ dxvS Nxe4, Biatk can both egnaiscr earh' anii .-Ci utc 
initacsimc piay. 
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INMU PtaK 3. BUS 

inamHiifW itorikeirai 



Diagram 895 Diagram 896 

Black to move Black to move 
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WMM Plaw 3. HS 

smuiioiis to iiomoinr 

ilOlilOIOl 


No» J 1.... Qd7, with a better game. (See page 420.) 

No, 2 1.... d4^. (See page 421.) 

No, 3 1.... Bg4. A typical reaction in such positions. Pinning the knight 

mcreases the strength of... d5-d4. (See page 425.) 

No, 4 1.... Nxe5, winning a pawn.. (See page 427.) 

No, 5 1. f4, with advantage—e.g., 1. ... Nxf4 2. Qf3 =t. (See page 430.) 

No, 6 1.... 0-0-0!, creating the threat of... dxc4 and ... Bd3. Not good 

is 1. ... d4, which allows White to equalize with 2. Ne4, creating 
an efficient blockade. (See page 429.) 
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Chapter 24: White Plays 3. f3 

itfroniii iiniiifliitaiit to HikiiIi mar 

White tries to avoid Pirc theory, but leaves Black 
with a variety of good choices. 



♦ Invitation to a Saemisch. 
See Diagram 899. 


♦ Black is comfortable in this 
Old Indian position. 

See Diagram 900. 


♦ After 4. e5. both 4. ... Nfd7 and 4. ... Ng8 
are fine for Black. 

See Diagram 901. 


❖ This line of the French puts 
White at some risk. 


See Diagram 904. 
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Chapter 24 

White Plays 3. t3 

Saemisch, anyone? 


T he continuation 3, f3 isn’t as 
much a theoretical decision 
as it is a practical one. 

I,e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. G 



Diagram 899 
A fter 3. J3 

Wliite’s move is an attempt to 
find a way out of much of the 
theory of the Pirc, 

Of course, if your repertoire 
as Black includes the King’s 
Indian, the possibility of 3, f3 
doesn’t challenge you. It simply 
means that you have to play 
against the Saemisch variation. 

But what choice do you have 
otherwise? Well, you could learn 


the theory of Saemisch for Black. 
At present it is not White's most 
threatening weapon in the King’s 
Indian and, besides, study of this 
one variation is many times less 
time-consuming than learning a 
whole opening. 

The thirteenth World Cham¬ 
pion Garry Kasparov—^the indis¬ 
putable leader of modem open¬ 
ing theory—^has given us a lot of 
examples of how to play against 
the Saemisch using a number of 
different continuations. You can 
study one and hope that your 
opponent will try to confuse you 
by choosing 3. f3. You would 
likely be better prepared for the 
subsequent positions than your 
opponent, who, after all, began 
the game with 1. e4. 

Or perhaps one of the sys¬ 
tems of the Old Indian in which 
Black develops his bishop to e7 
will suit you. In that case, the 
continuation 3, ... e5 4. d5 (the 
exchange of queens is harm¬ 
less—4. dxe5 dxe5 5. Qxd8+ 
Kxd8 6. Bc4 Ke8 7. Be3 Nbd7 
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8. Nd2 Bc5 but 4. Ne2 is 
playable) 4. ... Be? 5. Be3 is an 
interesting choice. 



Diagram 900 
After 5. Be3 


From this position, Black can 
continue with either 5. ... Nh5 6. 
c4 Bg5 or 5. ... Nbd7. 

In such a structure, when 
White has closed the center with 
d4-d5, the bishop often does bet¬ 
ter on e? than on g7. On e? it 
takes the sting out of a possible 
Bg5 pin of the Black knight on 
f6. Additionally, the bishop on e7 
can relocate, after ... c7-c6, to b6 
or can be exchanged via g5. 

Finally, Black can play 3. ... 
d5!?. Now White can’t hope to 
get an advantage by playing in 
the spirit of the Scandinavian 
Defense with 4. exd5 Nxd5 5. c4 
Nf6, because the pawn f3 spoils 
his position. If White plays in 
gambit style with 4. Nc3 dxe4 5. 
Bg5 (5. fxe4 e5!). Black has a 
simple answer in 5. ... h6 6. Bxf6 
exf6, with a good game. 


Thus, after 3. ... d5. White’s 
most logical move seems to be 4. 
e5. 



Diagram 901 
After 4. e5 


Here Black has 4. ... Nfd7 
and 4. ... Ng8. After 4. ... Nfd7, 
transition to the French defense 
with 5. f4 is possible. But there is 
an alternative, albeit question¬ 
able, for White; 5. c4 e6 6. cxd5 
exd5 7, f4 c5 8. NB Nc6 



After 8. ... Nc6 

9. Nc3 (or 9. Bd3 cxd4 10. 0-0 
Nc5 11. a3 Qb6 12. b4 Nxd3 13. 
Qxd3 g6 14. Khl Bf5 (Sjo- 
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dahl—Hodgson, 1998) 9. ... 
cxd4 10. Nxd4 Ndxe5! (11. fxe5 
Qh4+), after which White can’t 
keep his center together. 

If White heads toward the 
French with 5. f4 c5 6. Nf3 Nc6, 
we reach this position. 



It’s up to White to take the 
last step in the transition to the 
French Defense with 7. Be3 Qb6 
(but Black can deviate: 7. ... 
cxd4 8. Nxd4 Nxd4 9. Bxd4 
Nb8) 8. Nc3 e6 (or 8. ... cxd4 9. 
Nxd4 e6 10. Qd2 Qxb2—see 
Diagram 904). 

White may prefer the French, 
since after 7. c4 e6 8. cxd5 exd5, 
we’re back in the 5. c4 variation 
given above (under Diagram 
902), in which White can’t main¬ 
tain his center. And after 7. c3 
cxd4 8. cxd4 Nb6 9. Nc3, Black’s 
bishop gets to f5—a joy he’s 
deprived of in the French. Thaf s 
why theory recognizes 7. Be3 as 
the best move. 

Of course, our book isn’t 


about the French. Nor is it about 
the Saemisch variation of the 
King’s Indian. There’s plenty of 
chess literature on these openings 
already. Nevertheless, let’s note 
that the gambit continuation 
mentioned above (under Diagram 
903) 7. Be3 Qb6 8. Nc3 cxd4 9. 
Nxd4 e6 10. Qd2 Qxb2, a varia¬ 
tion of the French that Black can 
choose, is judged unclear by the¬ 
ory and puts White at some risk. 



And, at last, we want to 
remind you that after 1. e4 d6 2. 
d4 Nf6 3. f3 d5 4. e5, Black has 
the move 4. ... Ng8. 
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This alternative leads to orig¬ 
inal variations akin in spirit to the 
French defense. Black is ready to 
meet 5. c4, 5. Bd3 or 5. f4. After 
5. c4 e6 6. Nc3 dxc4 7. Be3 Nd7 

8. Qa4 Ne7 (Van der Sterren— 
Speelman, 1994)—^both Black 
knights are interested in the d5- 
square. Or, if 5. Bd3 c5 6. c3 Nc6 
7. Ne2 Qb6, and White has to 
concede to 8. dxc5. Finally, 5. f4 
promises little after 5. ... BfS 6, 
Bd3 Bxd3 7. Qxd3 e6 8. NO Qd7 

9. Be3 Na6 (Ernst—Chernin, 
1995). 

More promising for White is 
5. Be3—at least it hampers ... c7- 
c5. But after 5. ... BfS, White has 


to take some risks with 6. g4 or 
simply get a passive game. 



Diagram 906 
A fter 6. g4 

Now Black can play either 6. 
... Bg6 or 6. ... Bc8. The game is 
dynamically imbalanced. 
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Diagram 907 Diagram 908 

Black to move Black to move 



Diagram 909 Diagram 910 

Black to move Black to move 


No. 1 1.... e5!, (See page 436.) 

No. 2 1.... NdxeS, to meet 2, fxe5 with 2. ... Qh4+. (See page 436.) 

No. 3 1.... e6, as 2. Qb5+ Nc6 is okay for Black. (See page 438.) 

No. 4 1.... hxg4, with sharp play. (See page 438.) 
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Conclusion 

An opening for all seasons 


T he Pirc is a defense you can 
rely on for the rest of your 
chess career. It^s unques¬ 
tionably sound. It’s flexible 
enough and dynamic enough to 
offer alternative approaches, 
depending on your objectives in a 
particular game. And as you’ve 
seen, it always comes up with 
more than its share of surprises. 

In many respects, the Pirc is 
the embodiment of modern 
dynamic defense. Those who 
play it will learn more than an 
opening; they will learn chess. 

You may have read this book, 
but you haven’t finished it. In¬ 
deed, the book is designed to make 
periodic review easy. Look for the 
blue diagrams and "call outs," 
those blue boxes that draw your 
attention to the important ideas. 
Review the "Important Points to 
Look For," as they predict the 
basic ideas of each chapter. Take 
another crack at the "Memory 
Markers," those learning exercis¬ 
es that both test and lock in the 
lessons from each chapter. Use 
the following “Table of Main 
Lines” for a quick review before 
a game. 

Tote this book along with 
you in your chess bag. The best 


time to look at an opening refer¬ 
ence is immediately after a game 
you’ve played in that opening. 
Your interest is at a peak and 
you’re immersed in the context. 

Draw from outside sources. 
Follow the exploits of your 
favorite Pirc-ateer. Look for 
games the top grandmasters play 
on eitlier side of the Pirc. If you 
like to use computer databases, 
they will yield you an unending 
harvest of Pirc master games. 

You may want to keep 
files—diagrams and notes—on 
tactical and positional themes 
from your games and the games 
of others. 

We intend to update this 
book regularly, continuing our 
no-secret-held-back approach of 
sharing unplayed theoretical nov¬ 
elties, those blind-sidings of the 
chessboard. 

If you visit the net, be sure to 
check out Lev Alburt and A1 
Lawrence’s monthly column, 
"Hoisting the Hippopotamus," on 
www.ChessCafe.com. Besides 
writing about the interesting and 
offbeat in chess, you can bet 
we’ll be on "Pirc Alert." 

Isn’t wixming from the 
"wrong" side of the board great? 
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(Numbers in blue brackets refer to Informant classifications. 
Numbers in italics refer to pages where lines begin.) 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 

Austrian (B09> 4. ff4 B07 B. Nff3 CB (214) 

A 6. Bb5+ Bd7 (220) 

A1 7. e5 Ng4 (220) 

Ala 8. e6 (221) 

Alai 8. ... Bxb5 9. exf7+ Kd7 10. Nxb5 Qa5+ 

11. Nc3 cxd4 12. Nxd4 Bxd4 13. Qxd4 Nc6 (221) 

A1a2 8. ... bce6 9. Ng5 Bxb5! (222) 

A1a2-1 10. Nxe6 Bxd4 (222) 

A1a2-2 10. Nxb5 Qa5+ 11. c3 Qxb5 12. Qxg4 cxd4! 

13. Nxe6 Qc4!! 14. Nxg7+ KH 15. Nf5 h5! (225) 
A1a2-3 10. Qxg4 Bc4 (22^; 

Ain 8. Bxd7+ Qxd7 9. d5 dxe5 10. h3 e4 11. Nxe4 Nf6 

12. Nxf6+! Bxf6 (2i7; 

Ale 8. h3 Bxb5! 9. Nxb5 dxe5! 10. hxg4 Qa5-t- 
11. Bd2 Qxb5 12. dxe5 Qxb2! (233) 

A2 7. Bxd7+ Nfxd7 8. d5 b5l (235) 

B 6. dxc5 Qa5 7. Bd3 Qxc5 8. Qe2 Bg4 9. Be3 Qa5 10. 0-0 0-0 

11. h3 Bxfi 12. Qxf3 Nc6 13. a3 Nd7 14. Bd2 Qd8! 15. Khl e6 (238) 
B1 16.Bc4 (242) 

B2 16. Qg3 (243) 

4. BC4 Bg7 IBn7l (248) 

A 5. Qe2 Nc6! 6. e5 Nd7 7. Nf3 Nb6! 8. Bb3 0-0 9. h3 Na5! (252; 

B 5. Nf3 Nc6! (255; 

B1 6. Qe2 Bg4 7. Be3 e5 8. dxe5 Nxe5 9. Bb3 0-0 (255; 

B2 6. d5 Nb8 7. h3 c6 8. Bb3 0-0 9, 0-0 b6! (256) 

B3 6. h3 0-0 (257; 

B3a 7. 0-0 Nxe4 8, Bxf7-t- Rxf7 9. Nxe4 d5 (257; 

B3I1 7. Qe2 Nd7 8. Be3 Nb6 9. Bb3 Na5 10. 0-0 c6 (25^; 

B4 6. 0-0 Bg4 7. Be3 0-0 8. h3 BxB 9. Qxf3 e5 
10. dxe5 Nxe5 ll.Qe2(25P; 

4. Bgs Bg7 CBOTI (262) 

A 5. e5 dxe5 6. dxe5 Ng4l 7. Qxd8+ Kxd8 8. Rdl+ Bd7 9. e6 fxe6 
10. Bc4 Ke8 (266) 

B 5. f4 h6 6. Bh4 c5 (269) 

B1 7. dxc5 Qa5! 8. Bd3 Qxc5 (270) 

B2 7. e5 NIi5 8. dxc5 (270) 

B2a 8. ... dxe5 9. Qxd8-f Kxd8 10. 0-0-0+ Bd7 
11. fxe5! g51 12. Bel (27/; 
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B2b 8. ... Nxf4 9. exd6 g5 10. Bf2 Nc6 11. Qd2 0-0 
12. 0-0-0 Bg4 13. ND exd6 14. cxd6 Rc8 ( 272 ) 

B2bll5. h4 Qa5! ( 275 ) 

B2b2 15. Nb5 Bf5 ( 276 ) 

B2b3 15. a3 Ne5 16. Nxe5 Bxdl 17. Nxf7 Rxf7 
18. Nxdl Rd7 ( 277 ) 

B2b4 15. Kbl Ne5 ( 277 ) 

B2b5 15. Bc4 Nxg2 ( 277 ) 

05. Qd2 h6 6. Bf4 g5 7. Bg3 Nh5 ( 277 ) 

01 8. Nge2 Nc6 9. 0-0-0 Bd7 10. f3 Nxg3 11. hxg3 e6 ( 283 ) 

Ola 12. g4 Qe7 13. Qe3 0-0-0 ( 284 ) 

01b 12. f4 Qf6! 13. e5 dxe5 14. fxe5 Qe7 ( 284 ) 

02 8. 0-0-0 ( 285 ) 

02a 8. ... Nc6! ( 285 ) 

G2ai 9. d5 Nd4! ( 286 ) 

02a2 9. Bb5 Bd7 10. Nge2 e6 ( 286 ) 

C2b8. ... Nd7 ( 287 ) 

02bl9. O Nxg3 10. hxg3 c5 11. dxc5 Nxc5 
12. Bb5+Kf8! ( 287 ) 

G2b2 9. Kbl c5 10. dxc5 Nxg3 11. Iixg3 Nxc5 ( 288 ) 
G2b3 9. Nge2 c5 10. f3 Nxg3 11. Iixg3 a6 ( 288 ) 

02b4 9. e5 Nb6! ( 289 ) 

Modern against 4. BnS fB06> l. e4 d6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 4. Bg5 
A 4. ... a6 5. Nf3 b5 6. Bd3 Bb7 ( 290 ) 

B 4. ... Nd7! ( 292 ) 

Glassical 4. Nff3 (BOB) ( 298 ) 

4. ... Bg7 5. B02 0-0 6. 0-0 Bg4 ( 301 ) 
a 7. h3 Bxl3 8. Bxf3 ( 305 ) 

A1 8. ... e5 9. dxe5 dxe5 10. Bg5 c6 ( 305 ) 

A2 8. ... Nc6(3(;5; 

A2a 9- Bg5 h6 10. Be3 e5 11. dxe5 dxe5 ( 305 ) 

A2b 9. Ne2 e5 10. c3 KJi8! ( 307 ) 

A2C 9. Nb5 e5 10. c3 Qd7! ( 309 ) 

B7. Be3 \^c6(310) 

B18. Qd2 e5 ( 310 ) 

Bla 9. dxe5 dxe5 10. Radi Qc8 11. Qcl Rd8 ( 310 ) 

Bib 9- d5 Ne7 10. Radi Bd7! 11. Nel b5! ( 311 ) 

B2 8. d5 Nb8 ( 314 ) 

B2a 9. a4 ( 318 ) 

B2ai 9. ... a5! 10. Nd2 Bxe2 11. Qxe2 Re8 ( 318 ) 

B2aZ9. ... Bxf3 10. Bxf3 a5 ( 318 ) 

B2b9. Qd2 c6 10. Radi Qa5 11. a3 Rc8 ( 318 ) 

B2C9. Rel c6 10. Qd2 Qc7 11. Radi Nbd7 ( 319 ) 

B2d 9. h3 BxD 10. BxO c6 11. a4 a5 ( 319 ) 

G 7. a4 Nc6 ( 320 ) 




Index of Variations 
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Cl 8. a5 e5! 9. tl5 Ne7 10. a6 b6 ( 320 ) 

C2 8. d5 Bxt3 9. Bxf3 Ne5 10. Be2 a5 ( 321 ) 

Classical 4. Nf3 a 5. Il3 fBOa) ( 324 ) 

4. ... BbI 5. il3 B-B 6. Be3 aS I. a4 b6 ( 325 ) 

A 8. e5 Nfd7 9. e6 fxeO 10. Ng5 Nf6 11. h4 c5 ( 329 ) 

B 8. Be2 Bb7 9. Nd2 ( 329 ) 

G 8. Bd3 Bb7 9. 0-0 Nbd7 10. Qd2 e5 ( 330 ) 

B 8. Bc4 e6 9. 0-0 Bb7 ( 330 ) 

Dl 10. e5 dxeS 11. Nxe5 Nc6! ( 331 ) 

D2 10. d5 exdS 11. exd5 Re8 ( 331 ) 

4. b3 PIrc tBB7} ( 338 ) 

PhHidor Pirci ( 343 ) 

4. ... Bg7 5. Bg2 0-0 6. Nge2 e5 7. h3 c6 

8. a4 exd4 9. Nxd4 Na6 10. 0-0 Nb4 11. a5 Re8! 

A 12. Ra4 c5! 13. NdbS d5! ( 345 ) 

B 12. Rel d5 ( 345 ) 

C 12.14 d5 13. e5 Nd7 14. Nce2! Nf8! ( 346 ) 

D 12. Kh2! Bd7! ( 347 ) 

D1 13. f4 c5 14. Nb3 Bc6 15. Rel Qc7 16. g4 h6! ( 348 ) 

B2 13. Bf4 d5 14. exd5 NfxdS 15. Nxd5 Nxd5 16. Bel Rc8 ( 349 ) 
03 13. Nb3 Be6 14. Ra4 c5 ( 350 ) 

Huy Lopvz nrc: ( 350 ) 

4. ... c6 5. a4 Nbd7 6. Bg2 Bg7 7. Nge2 0-0 8. 0-0 b6 9. h3 a6 
10. Be3 Bb7 11. g4 e5 12. Ng3 b5 

DragoD Plrci ( 352 ) 

4. ... Bg7 5. Bg2 0-0 6. Nge2 Nbd7 7. 0-0 c5 8. h3 Rb8 9. a4 b6 

4. Be3 Pirc CBBT) ( 360 ) 

4. ... C6 ( 361 ) 

A 5. Qd2 b5 ( 363 ) 

A1 6. Bd3 Nbd7 7. NB e5 8. dxe5 dxe5 9. h3 Bb7! ( 363 ) 

A2 6. B Nbd7 ( 368 ) 

A2a 7- g4 Nb6 ( 369 ) 

A2ai 8. g5 Nfd7 9. d5 Ne5! 10. dxc6 Nbc4 ( 369 ) 
A2a2 8. h4 h5 9. g5 Nfd7 10. d5 Ne5! 11. dxc6 Nbc4 
12. Bxc4 Nxc4 13. Qd4 Rg8 ( 370 ) 

A2a3 8. b3 Qc7 ( 370 ) 

A2a4 8. Bd3 Bb7 ( 372 ) 

A2I1 7. 0-0-0 b4 ( 373 ) 

A2lt1 8. Na4 Qa5 9. b3 Nb6 ( 373 ) 

A2lt2 8. Nbl a5 ( 374 ) 

A2II3 8. Nce2 a5 ( 374 ) 

A2C 7. Nh3 Bb7 8. Nf2 Bg7 ( 375 ) 

A2d 7. Bh6 b4 8. Ndl BxJi6 9. Qxli6 Qb6 ( 375 ) 
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B5. f3 b5 6. g4h6! (376) 

G 5. h3 Nbd7 (3S0) 

Cl 6. f4 (381) 

Gla 6. ... e5 (381) 
cm 6, ... b5! (382) 

C2 6. Nf3 Qc7 7. a4 b6 (382) 

Modem aoalnst 4. Be3 CB06> l . e4 g6 2. d4 Bg7 3. Nc3 d6 

4. Be3 (384) 

A 4. ... a6 ^355; 

At 5. f4 b5 6. Be2! b4! 7. Nbl Bb7 8. Bf3 Nf6 9. Qd3 Nbd7 10. Nd2 (383) 
A2 5. Qd2 Nd7 (387) 

A2a 6. f3 b5 7. a4 b4 8. Ndl Rb8 (387) 

A2b6.h4ri<?P; 

B 4. ... c6 5. Qd2 b5 6. Bd3 Nd7 7. f4 Ngf6! 8. Nf3 e5! (390) 

4. Be2 a 5. h4 Plrc B07 ( 3 ^^) 

4. ... Bb 7 5. h4 G5 6. dXCS QaS (S95) 

A 7. Kfl Qxc5 8. Be3 Qa5 9. h5 Nxh5! 10. Bxh5 Bxc3! 11. bxc3 gxb5 (396) 
B 7. Qd3 Qxc5 8. Be3 Qa5 9. h5 Nxh5 (397) 

B1 10. Bxh5 Bxc3-f- 11, bxc3 gxh5 12. Ne2 Nc6 (398) 

B2 2 10. Qb5+ Qxb5 11. Nxb.5 Na6 12. Bxh5 gxhS (398) 

4. Nff3 a 5. Be3 CB08> (404) 

A 5. ... 0-0 6. Qd2 a6 7. Bb3 b5 8. Ne2 Nc6 9. d5 Ne5 (406) 

B 5. ... a6 6. Qd2 b5 7. Bh6 0-0 8. Bd3 Nc6 9. Bxg7 Kxg7 (408) 

B1 10. d5 Ne5 11. Nxe5 dxe5 12. a4 b4 13. Ndl (410) 

B2 10. e5 dxe5 11. dxe5 Ng4 12. Qf4 Ncxe5! 13. Ne5 Qd6 (411) 

3. Bd3 Plrc CB07> (418) 

3. ... es 4. C3 dSi 5. dxes Ilxe4 6. Nr3 NC6 (419) 

A 7. Qc2 Nc5 8. Bc2 Bg4 9. 0-0 Qd7 10. Rdl 0-0^! (421) 

B 7. (M) Bg4 8. Bf4 Be7 9. h3 Bh5 10. Be2 0-0 (422) 

C7.Nbd2 Nc5! (422) 

Cl 8. Nb3 Nxd3-f- 9. Qxd3 Be7 10. 0-0 0-0 (423) 

C2 8. Be2 d4 9. cxd4 Nxd4 10. Nxd4 Qxd4 11.0-0 Bf5 (423) 

C3 8. Bc2 Bg4 9. 0-0 Be7 10. Re I d4 11. h3 Bh5 12. Ne4 d3 (424) 
04 8. Bbl Bg4^425; 

C4a9. 0-0 Be7 10. h3 Bh5 11. Rel d4 (423) 

C4b 9- b4 Nd7! 10. Qa4 Nb6 11. Qc2 g6! (426) 

G5 8. Bb5 (426) 

C5a8. ... Bg4 (427) 

C5ai9. h3 Bh5 10. g4 Bg6 11. Nd4 Qd7 (427) 

CSaZ 9. b4 Ne6 10. Bxc6+ bxc6 11. Qa4 Qd7 (427) 
GSaS^- a6 10. Bxc6+ bxc6 11. Nxc5 Bxc5 (427) 

CSb 8.... Bd7 9. Qe2 a6 10. Bxc6 Bxc6 11. Nd4 Bd7 (427) 
C5bll3. a4 c5! (428) 

C5b2 13. Rdl Qh4! (429) 


3. 13 Plrc (8071 ( 434 ) 
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